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Digest  of  Public  Law  3 

URGENT  DEFICIENCY  APPROPRIATION  ACT,  19$$  (approved  January  2$, 

19$$)*  Increases  by  $7,290,000  the  CCC  administrative-expense  limit¬ 
ation  for  19$$,  and  appropriates  $1^0,000  additional  for  the 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 


January  10,  19$$ 
January  13,  19$$ 


January  lU,  19$$ 
January  17,  19$$ 

January  18,  19$$ 
January  20,  19$$ 
January  2$,  19$$ 


Index  and  Summary  of  H,  R,  2091 

House  received  proposal  from  President, 

House  Document  $9,  8Uth  Congress, 

House  Appropriations  Committee  reported 
H,  R,  2091*  Print  of  bill  and  House  Report 
No,  3*  House  passed  H.  R,  2091  without 
amendment, 

H,  R,  2091  referred  to  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee, 

Senate  Appropriations  Committee  reported  H,  R. 
2091  with  amendments.  Print  of  bill  and  Senate 
Report  No,  6, 

Senate  passed  H,  R,  2091  with  amendments  and 
appointed  conferees. 

House  concurred  in  Senate  amendments  without 
conference. 

Approved  (Public  Law  3,  8i|th  Congress), 


House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees  held  hearings.  Printed 
hearings  are  included  in  this  history. 
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HOUSING  AND  HOME  FINANCE  AGENCY 

Federal  Housing  Administration 

WITNESSES 

NORMAN  P.  MASON,  FEDERAL  HOUSING  COMMISSIONER 
FRANK  J.  MEISTRELL,  GENERAL  COUNSEL 
LESTER  H.  THOMPSON,  COMPTROLLER 

HORACE  B.  BAZAN,  DIRECTOR,  BUDGET  AND  ORGANIZATION 
DIVISION 

ALLAN  F.  THORNTON,  DIRECTOR,  RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 
DIVISION 

ALBERT  M.  COLE,  HOUSING  AND  HOME  FINANCE  ADMINISTRATOR 
JOHN  M.  FRANTZ,  AGENCY  BUDGET  OFFICER 

Mr.  Thomas.  Gentlemen,  will  the  committee  please  come  to  order? 
We  have  with  us  this  morning  the  gentlemen  from  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration.  Present  is  Mr.  Cole,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  together  with  his  Budget 
Director,  Mr.  Frantz.  Also,  we  have  with  us  Mr.  Mason,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Federal  Housing;  Mr.  Meistrell,  who  is  General  Counsel, 
and  I  believe  this  is  the  first  time  Mr.  Meistrell  has  been  with  us,  and 
it  is  nice  to  have  him;  we  also  have  Mr.  Thompson,  the  Comptroller; 
Mr.  Bazan,  who  is  Director  of  the  Budget  and  Organization  Division, 
and  Mr.  Thornton,  who  is  Director  of  the  Research  and  Statistics. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  here  is  to  remove  some  limitations  for 
your  nonadministrative  expense,  as  well  as  for  your  administrative 
expense  item  as  contained  in  House  Document  60.  We  will  insert  the 
letter  of  transmittal  contained  therein  at  this  point,  along  with  the 
more  important  parts  of  the  justifications. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.,  January  6,  1955. 

The  President, 

The  White  House. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  for  your  consideration  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  provision  pertaining  to  the  fiscal  year  1955  increasing  limitations  for 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  as  follows: 

“HOUSING  AND  HOME  FINANCE  AGENCY 

“ FEDERAL  HOUSING  ADMINISTRATION 

“  The  amount  made  available  under  this  head  in  title  1 1  of  the  I  ndependent  Offices 
Appropriation  Act ,  1955,  as  amended  by  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1955, 
for  administrative  expenses,  is  increased  from  ‘$5,500,000’  to  ‘$5,625,000’ ,  and  the 
limitation  on  the  amount  available  for  expenses  of  travel  is  increased  from  ‘$250,000’ 

(1) 
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to  ‘$267 ,600’ :  Provided,  That  the  limitation  under  said  head  on  the  amounts 
available  for  certain  nonadministrative  expenses  of  said  Administration  is  increased 
from  ‘$26,250,000’  to  ‘$31 ,560,000’ 

This  proposed  provision  is  necessary  to  permit  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis¬ 
tration  to:  (1)  Review  certain  multifamily  housing  projects  insured  primarily 
under  section  608  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  prevent  the  dissipation  of 
assets  and  to  recover  any  illegal  windfall  profits,  and  (2)  permit  the  processing 
of  the  increased  volume  of  mortgage-insurance  applications  which  arose  largely 
as  a  result  of  passage  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  on  August  2,  1954.  Prompt 
action  on  this  proposal  is  important  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  delay  in  process¬ 
ing  applications  for  mortgage  insurance  which,  in  turn,  would  impede  housing 
construction. 

I  recommend  that  the  foregoing  proposed  revision  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Rowland  Hughes, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 


Request  for  Supplemental  Budget  Authorization,  Fiscal  Year  1955 

The  heavy  volume  of  mortgage  insurance  applications  following  approval  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954  and  certain  pressing  problems  in  connect  ion  with  section 
608  rental  housing,  primarily  in  the  field  of  litigation,  have  created  an  urgent  need 
for  supplementary  budget  authorization  during  the  fiscal  year  1955. 

An  additional  $5,310,000  is  needed  under  the  nonadministrative  expense  au¬ 
thorization  to  examine  an  additional  214,500  unit  applications  in  the  current 
fiscal  year.  Litigation  and  other  action  to  effect  recoveries  under  the  section  608 
program,  the  financial  analysis  of  section  608  projects  and  appropriate  audits  to 
conserve  the  assets  and  income  of  multifamily  housing  projects  where  default  has 
occurred  will  require  an  additional  $125,000  under  the  administrative  expense 
authorization.  These  increased  expenses  will  be  met  from  the  operating  income 
of  the  FHA  which  is  expected  to  be  approximately  $136.7  million  in  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

volume  op  applications 

The  volume  of  mortgage  insurance  applications  has  almost  doubled  in  the  past 
year.  During  the  3-month  period  September  through  November  181,000  nit 
applications  were  received.  In  the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago  only  94.0C0 
unit  applications  were  received. 

The  response  to  the  liberalized  home  mortgage  terms  provided  by  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954  has  been  very  strong.  During  the  6  months  prior  to  approval  of  the 
Housing  Act  home  mortgage  insurance  applications  were  received  at  an  average 
annual  rate  (after  seasonal  adjustment)  of  532,000.  In  the  3  months  since  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  act  the  average  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  receipts  has  been 
741,000,  an  increase  of  approximately  40  percent.  As  the  new  programs  for 
servicemen’s  mortgage  insurance  and  for  urban  renewal  housing  develop,  further 
heavy  increases  are  expected. 

The  table  appearing  on  page  4  shows  the  monthly  volume  and  the  seasonally 
adjusted  annual  rate  of  applications  from  July  1953  through  November  1954. 

In  the  aggregate  706,000  unit  applications  are  estimated  for  1955  in  comparison 
with  the  489,829  received  last  year. 


processing  of  insurance  applications 

The  result  of  this  heavy  influx  of  work  has  been  a  serious  backlog  and  conse¬ 
quent  delays  in  processing  and  impairment  of  public  service.  On  June  30,  1954, 
there  were  approximately  31,000  applications  for  home  mortgage  insurance  in 
process.  By  the  end  of  September  the  backlog  had  reached  66,000.  In  the  face 
of  the  strong  public  response  to  the  liberalized  home  mortgage  terms  provided  by 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  it  was  evident  that  there  was  grave  danger  of  frustrat¬ 
ing  and  delaying  the  new  housing  program  which  had  been  approved  by  Con¬ 
gress  by  reason  of  FHA’s  inability  to  carry  the  workload  with  its  existing  staff. 
To  meet  this  situation  emergency  measures  were  taken  to  permit  FHA  to  begin 
recruitment  of  additional  staff  and  to  employ  overtime,  per  diem,  and  fee  work 
on  an  extensive  scale  in  an  effort  to  prevent  further  growth  of  backlogs  and  dis- 
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location  of  field  operations  pending  opportunity  for  congressional  consideration 
of  the  problem. 

The  field  processing  staff  was  placed  on  a  6-day  workweek  with  additional  over¬ 
time  where  practicable  and  necessary.  Recruitment  of  additional  full-time  and 
per  diem  employment  was  undertaken.  As  a  result  of  these  emergency  measures 
and  by  virtue  of  the  winter  seasonal  drop  in  applications  it  has  been  possible  to 
avoid  further  serious  growth  in  backlogs.  Nevertheless  service  to  the  public  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  seriously  delayed  and  in  danger  of  worsening  as  the  seasonal  spring 
rise  in  business  begins  and  as  operations  begin  to  develop  under  the  new  pro¬ 
grams  for  urban  renewal  and  servicemen’s  housing.  These  emergency  measures 
must  be  continued  and  must  be  supplemented  by  prompt  recruitment  of  qualified 
staff  in  the  field. 

The  supplementary  budgetary  authorization  herein  requested  will  provide  for 
the  continuation  of  these  emergency  measures  and  for  recruitment  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  staff  needed  during  the  balance  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  Prompt  action 
is  imperative  to  avoid  interruption  in  the  special  measures  which  have  already 
been  taken  and  to  permit  staffing  the  offices  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  advance  of 
the  heavy  spring  seasonal  rise  in  the  volume  of  applications. 


Unit  applications  received 
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rate 
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Project  mortgage 

Annual 

rate 

46,  700 
118,  700 
23,  700 
51,900 
82,  700 
97,  300 

111,900 

68,  300 

111,500 

78,400 

52,  700 

63,  000 

13.600 

2,000 

800 

9,000 

22.600 

Monthly 

volume 
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Home  mortgage 

Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate 

Total 

371,600 
299,  300 

351.100 
335,  300 
323,  300 
358,  400 
394,  900 
448,  800 
470,  300 
508,  600 
452,  900 
588, 500 

561,400 
612,  300 

839.100 
664, 900 
718, 800 

Existing 

162,100 

131,300 

139,200 

135. 800 
140,500 

147. 100 

154.800 
176,000 

192. 100 
193,  200 

170.800 
193,  700 

184,  600 
226,  300 
379,  800 
332,  900 
352,  700 

New 

209,  500 
168,000 
211,900 
199,  500 
182,  800 
211,300 

240. 100 
272,  800 
278,  200 
315,  400 

282. 100 
394,  800 

376, 800 
386,  000 
459,  300 
332,  000 
366, 100 

Monthly  volume 

Total 
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29, 127 
25,  869 

New 
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Fiscal  year  1954: 

July  1953.. . . . . 

August _  _  _ 

September _  _ _  .  ..  ._  . . 

October . . . . . 

November _  _ 

December.. _ _ _  .  . 

January  1954 _  _ _ _  ...  _ 

February _ 

March _ '. _ 

April _ 

May _ ... _ 

June _  _ _ _  _ 

Fiscal  year  1955: 

July -  - 

August _ _ _ _  _ _ 

September _ _ _ ... 

October _ 

November _  .  ...  _  .  .  .  .  .  .  ... 
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Schedule  of  fiscal  year  1955  administrative  expenses 


Presently 

available 

Revised 

estimate 

Difference 

Average  employment: 

Full-time..  .  . . . . . 

870 

10 

5 

890 

10 

5 

20 

Terminal  leave . . . .  _ . . . . 

Overtime _  _ _ _ _ 

Total.. . . . . . 

885 

905 

20 

Expenses: 

Personal  services: 

Full-time . . . 

$4, 360,  995 
50,000 

21.500 

16.500 

$4,  468, 395 
50,000 
21,500 
16,  500 

$107,  400 

Terminal  leave _ _ _ 

Overtime  pay . . . . . . 

Work  in  excess  of  52-week  base _  _  _ 

Total  personal  services. . . . .  . 

Other  objects: 

Travel...  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

4,  448, 995 

4, 556, 395 

107, 400 

250, 000 
12,720 
39, 125 
556, 000 
39, 150 
113, 730 
33, 930 

6, 350 

267, 600 
12,  720 
39, 125 
556, 000 
39, 150 
113, 730 
33, 930 
6,  350 

17,600 

Transportation  of  things _ 

Communication  services. _ _ _ 

Rents  and  utility  services _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Printing  and  reproduction _ _ _ 

Other  contractual  services _  _ 

Supplies  and  materials _ _ _ 

Taxes  and  assessments _ _ _ 

Total  other  objects . 

1, 051, 005 

1, 068, 605 

17,600 

Total  administrative  expenses _ _ _ _ 

5,500,000 

5, 625, 000 

125, 000 

Administrative  Expenses 

Litigation  in  connection  with  sec.  608  rental  projects 


Positions 

Average 

employ¬ 

ment 

Salary 

expense 

Travel 

expense 

Total 

expense 

Legal  staff  for  sec.  608  recoveries. . . 

Auditing  and  accounting  in  support  of 

15 

4.5 

$27,  600 

$9,  600 

$37,  200 

legal  action . . 

17 

5.0 

27,  200 

4,000 

31, 200 

Total . . 

32 

9.5 

54, 800 

13,  600 

68,  400 

Recent  investigations  of  rental  housing  operations  under  section  608  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  have  given  evidence  of  a  substantial  number  of  cases  in 
which  windfall  profits  were  taken  out  of  moitgage  proceeds  in  excess  of  cost  by 
mortgagors  constructing  large-scale  rental  housing  developments  under  the  post¬ 
war  emergency  rental  housing  program.  A.s  a  basis  for  remedial  action  seveial 
thousand  questionnaires  and  financial  statements  must  be  analyzed  and  in  a 
number  of  cases  on-site  audits  will  be  required.  A.  determination  must  be  made 
on  the  law  and  facts  affecting  each  case,  whether  and  in  what  amount  a  windfall 
has  occurred,  and  to  what  extent  it  may  be  recovered.  Oases  must  be  prepared 
for  presentation  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  suit.  In  appropriate  cases 
settlement  may  be  effected  with  the  mortgagors  or  other  legal  action  may  be 
taken.  To  accomplish  this  work  a  task  force  of  accounting  and  legal  personnel 
has  been  established.  This  force  totaling  32  employees  is  now  being  recruited. 
The  funds  herein  requested  are  needed  to  pay  their  salaries  and  travel  expense 
during  approximately  3  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 


Positions 

Average 

employ¬ 

ment 

Salary 

expense 

Travel 

expense 

Total 

expense 

Financial  analysis  of  insured  projects _ 

28 

8.5 

$42,  000 

$42, 000 

6 


In  the  interests  of  protecting  FHA’s  contingent  liability  on  insured-project 
mortgages,  while  assuring  the  benefits  to  the  public  of  the  mortgage-insurance 
program,  FHA  has  certain  rights  as  insurer  and  preferred  stockholder,  or  as  a 
party  tc  a  regulatory  agreement,  to  keep  abreast  of  the  affairs  of  the  mortgagors 
and  the  condition  of  the  projects  and  to  exercise  under  certain  conditions  a  degree 
of  regulatory  authority  over  rents,  charges  and  capital  structure.  More  than 
5,000  of  these  projects  submit  regularly  financial  statements  which,  if  they  could 
be  analyzed,  would  serve  in  conjunction  with  physical  inspections  of  the  projects 
as  a  basis  for  FHA’s  continued  administrative  review  of  the  rental  projects. 
Comprehensive  analyses  of  these  statements  should  be  undertaken  immediately 
on  a  continuing  basis.  This  request  would  provide  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  work  by  the  employment  of  a  staff  of  28  employees  with  a  salary  expense 
this  year  of  approximately  $42,000. 


Positions 

Average 

Salary 

Travel 

Total 

employees 

expense 

expense 

expense 

Audit  of  defaulted  mortgagors  for  conser¬ 
vation  of  assets  and  income... . 

7 

2.0 

$10,  600 

$4, 000 

$14,  600 

When  default  has  occurred  on  a  mortgage  covering  a  multifamily  housing 
project  and  acquisition  of  the  project  by  the  Commissioner  is  impending,  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  accurately  the  assets,  liabilities  and,  financial  position  of 
the  mortgagor  and  as  a  basis  for  conservation  of  its  assets  and  income.  Prompt 
action  is  essential  to  assure  that  the  assets  and  income  of  the  project  are  not 
dissipated  during  the  period  following  default  and  prior  to  acquisition  of  the 
property  by  the  Commissioner.  There  are  at  the  present  time  188  project 
'mortgages  in  default.  Eighty-five  projects  are  now  in  process  of  acquisition. 
A  staff  of  7  is  urgently  needed  to  undertake  audits  which  should  be  made  between 
now  and  June  30,  1955.  Salary  and  travel  expenses  are  estimated  at  $14,600 
during  the  current  fiscal  year. 


FHA  nonadministrative  expenses,  fiscal  year  1955 
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Personal  services  ( nonadministrative  expenses) 


Field  man-years 

Presently 

available 

Revised  esti¬ 
mate 

Difference 

Average  full-time  employment: 

Number _  .....  _  . . 

3,504 

4,  074 

+570 

Amount . .  .  ..  . . 

$18, 337, 100 

$20,  965,  400 

+$2,  628,  300 

Terminal  leave: 

Number _  _ _ ...  .  ... _ 

175 

81 

-94 

Amount . .  . . 

$900, 000 

$421,200 

-$478, 800 

Overtime  employment: 

Number . . .  .  _  _ 

120 

500 

+380 

Amount . . . . . . . .  . 

$700, 000 

$3, 120, 000 

+$2,  420,  000 

Intermittent  employment: 

Number . . . .  . . . 

10 

25 

+15 

Amount. . . .  _  ...  . . .  . 

$55, 000 

$127,  500 

+$72,  500 

Totals: 

Number...  . .  _.  _  .  . . 

3,809 

4,680 

+871 

Amount _  _ 

$19,  992, 100 

$24, 634, 100 

+$4,  642,  000 

Field  personal  services  requirements  for  the  current  year  are  summarized  above. 
The  field-personnel  requirements  have  been  developed  on  the  basis  of  workload  and 
production  ratios  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  table.  The  revised  estimate 
supports  an  increase  of  1,065  man-years  over  the  3,634  that  can  be  realized  under 
the  amount  currently  available.  By  forestalling  the  reduction  in  force  that  would 
be  required  under  the  present  limitation,  an  additional  94  man-years  of  employ¬ 
ment  will  be  obtained  by  reduction  in  terminal-leave  expense.  Approximately 
100  man-years  of  the  additional  personnel  needed  are  expected  to  be  supplied  from 
the  services  of  fee  appraisers  in  making  valuations  of  existing  homes.  Overtime 
employment,  representing  a  6-day  workweek  for  personnel  processing  in  the  field 
and  intermittent  employment  of  staff  personnel  on  a  per  diem  when  actually  em¬ 
ployed  basis  of  compensation  is  expected  to  provide  395  man-years,  while  the  re¬ 
maining  requirements  of  570  man-years  will  be  provided  through  full-time  staff. 
Steps  are  now  being  taken  to  develop  civil-service  registers  of  qualified  appraisers, 
architects,  inspectors,  mortgage  credit  examiners,  and  other  needed  personnel  for 
employment  in  the  field  offices  when  funds  become  available. 


Schedule  showing  determination  of  field  requirements,  fiscal  year  1955 


W  orkload 

Production  ratio 

Personnel  requirements 

Pres¬ 

ently 

avail¬ 

able 

Revised 

esti¬ 

mate 

Differ¬ 

ence 

Pres¬ 

ently 

avail¬ 

able 

Revised 

esti¬ 

mate 

Pres¬ 

ently 

avail¬ 

able 

Revised 

esti¬ 

mate 

Differ¬ 

ence 

Examination  of  unit  applications 
for  mortgage  insurance: 

Home  mortgages  _  . 

435.  500 
33.  500 

650,  000 
33,  500 

214,  500 

189 

200 

195 

200 

2,304 

168 

3,333 

168 

1.029 

Project  mortgages _ 

Total  exam  nation..  _ 

469.  000 

683.500 

214,  500 

181 

195 

2,472 

3,501 

1.029 

Compliance  inspections: 

Home  mortgages  (inspections!. 
Project  mortgages  (average 
U/C) _ 6 

981,  000 

26. 300 

1,  065,  000 

26, 300 

84,000 

2,400 

200 

2,600 

200 

409 

132 

410 

132 

1 

Total  compliance.  _ 

541 

542 

1 

Insurance  of  mortgages  (D,  U.): 
Home  mortgages  _ 

_ 

_ 

275,  900 
33,  800 

362,  500 
31,  600 

86,600 
-2.  200 

2,  500 

2,  500 

110 

40 

145 

40 

35 

Project  mortgages _ 

Total  insurance _ 

309,  700 

394. 100 

84.  400 

150 

185 

35 

Total  processing  personnel.. 

— 

= 

3,163 

4,228 

1,065 

Miscellaneous  field _ _ 

471 

471 

Total  field  (net) _ 

3,634 

4,699 

1,065 
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OTHER  OBJECTS  OF  EXPENSE 


Presently 

available 

Revised 

estimate 

Difference 

02  Travel . . . 

$1,594,000 

$1, 919, 800 

$325, 800 

Field  travel  costs  have  been  developed  on  a  unit  cost  basis  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  table.  The  unit  costs  used  in  developing  the  estimates  are  the 
actual  costs  which  prevailed  in  fiscal  year  1954. 


Presently 

available 

Revised 

estimate 

Difference 

05  Rent _  ..  _ _ _ _ 

$760, 000 

$847, 500 

$87, 500 

Present  commitments  on  space  occupied  by  the  field  staff  will  cost  an  estimated 
$760,000  for  the  current  year.  Present  space  will  accommodate  a  staff  of  about 
4,000.  The  revised  estimate  will  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  100  square  feet 
of  space  per  each  additional  employee  at  an  annual  cost  of  $3.50  per  foot.  The 
estimate  has  been  based  on  cost  for  one  quarter  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 


Presently 

available 

Revised 

estimate 

Difference 

09  EouiDment 

$100, 000 

$300,000 

$200,000 

Equipment  for  new  employees  is  estimated  to  cost  $200  per  employee. 


Other  Ex-penses 


Presently 

available 

Revised 

estimate 

Difference 

03  Transportation  of  things. . .  . 

$61,600 
223, 400 
143,900 
111,100 
116,700 
44,000 

$67, 700 
228, 200 

159. 400 

124. 400 
128, 200 

47,  500 

$6, 100 
4,800 

15.500 
13,300 

11.500 
3,500 

04  Communication  services.  .  ...........  . 

06  Printing  and  reproduction _ 

07  Other  contractual  services _ _  _  _ 

08  Supplies  and  materials _  _ 

15  Taxes  and  assessments.  _ _ _ _ 

Total..  ...  .  .....  _  ...  ...  _ 

Average  cost  per  full-time  employee  ...  _ 

700, 700 
200 

755, 400 
186 

54,700 

-14 

Other  expenses  at  a  cost  of  $186  per  full-time  man-year  of  employment  account 
for  an  increase  of  $54,700  or  slightly  more  than  1  percent  of  the  total  supplemental 
estimate  of  $5,310,000. 
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Analysis  of  field  travel  costs,  fiscal  year  1955 


Presently  available 

Revised  estimate 

Workload 

Unit 

cost 

Travel 

cost 

Workload 

Unit 

cost 

Travel 

cost 

Home  mortgage  examination _ 

Project  mortgage  examination. 

Home  mortgage  compliance - 

Project  mortgage  compliance  (aver¬ 
age  U/C) — 
Project  mortgage  insurance _ . 

435, 500 
33,  500 
981, 000 

26, 300 
33, 800 

$1.30 

.42 

.57 

3. 77 
.25 

$566, 150 
14,070 
559, 170 

99, 151 
8,  450 

650, 000 
33,  500 
1, 065, 000 

26, 300 
31, 600 

$1.30 

.42 

.57 

3. 77 
.25 

$845,000 
14, 070 
607, 050 

99, 151 
7,900 

1, 246, 991 

1,573,171 

Administrative _ _ _ 

Title  I  collections . 

Property  management . 

Regional  activities . . . 

Employees 

traveling 

Cost  per 
employee 

Travel 

cost 

Employees 

traveling 

Cost  per 
employee 

Travel 

cost 

132 

70 

81 

81 

$518 
1, 479 
965 
871 

$68, 400 
103,  538 
78, 141 
70,  581 
13,  600 
12, 400 

132 

70 

81 

81 

$518 

1,479 

965 

871 

$68, 400 
103, 538 
78, 141 
70,  581 
13,600 
12, 400 

346,  660 

346, 660 

1, 593, 651 
1,594,  000 

1,  919, 831 
1,919, 800 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Federal  Housing  Administration,  Housing  and 

Home  Finance  Agency 

Amounts  available  for  obligation 


Presently 

available 

Revised  esti¬ 
mate,  1955 

Difference 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

Limitation  or  estimate.-  _  _  _ _ _  .  _ 

$5,  500,  000 
150,  000 

$5,  625,  000 
150,  000 

$125,  000 

Reimbursements  from  other  accounts _ 

Total  available  for  obligation _ _  _  _ 

5,  650, 000 

5,  775,  000 

125,  000 

Total  obligations _ _ _  _ _  _ 

5,  650, 000 

5,  775, 000 

125, 000 

Obligations  by  activities 


Presently 

available 

Revised  esti¬ 
mate,  1955 

Difference 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

Direct  Obligations 

1.  Executive  direction..  . . . 

$128, 000 
1, 581, 000 
3, 791, 000 

$128, 000 

1, 623, 000 
3, 874, 000 

2.  Program  direction . 

$42,  000 
83,  000 

3.  Staff,  administrative  and  fiscal . 

Total  direct  obligations  . . . . . . 

5, 500, 000 

5, 625, 000 

125,  000 

Obligations  Payable  Out  of  Beimbursements  From  Other  Accounts 

3.  Staff,  administrative  and  fiscal _ 

150, 000 

150, 000 

Total  obligations  payable  out  of  reimbursements  from 
other  accounts .  . . . . 

150, 000 

150, 000 

Total  obligations . . . . . 

5, 650, 000 

5, 775, 000 

125, 000 
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Obligations  by  objects 


Presently 

available 

Revised  esti¬ 
mate,  1955 

Difference 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

Summary  of  Personal  Services 

Total  number  of  permanent  posititions . . .  _  - - 

958 

1,025 

67 

Average  number  of  all  employees .  . 

894 

914 

20 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year - - 

920 

987 

67 

Personal  service  obligations: 

Permanent  posititions. . .  -  . . . . 

$4, 473, 995 

$4, 581, 395 

$107, 400 

16,500 
21,  500 

4, 611, 995 

16,  500 

21,  500 

Total  personal  service  obligations .  . 

4, 619, 395 

107,  400 

Direct  Obligations 

01  Personal  services _  ---  .  ---  . . . . .. 

4,  448,  995 

4,  556, 395 

107,  400 

02  Travel -  -  ---  --  - - - 

250, 000 

267, 600 

17,  600 

12,  720 
39, 125 
556, 000 

12,  720 
39, 125 
556, 000 
39, 150 
113,  730 
33,  930 

39, 150 
113,  730 

33,  930 

6,350 

6,  350 

Total  direct  obligations - - ...  -  -  - 

5,  500,  000 

5,  625. 000 

125. 000 

Obligations  Payable  out  of  Reimbursements  From  Other  Accounts 

63,  000 

63,  000 

3,  000 

3,  000 

80,  500 

80.  500 

3,500 

3.  500 

Total  obligations  payable  out  of  reimbursements  from 

150,  000 

5,  650, 000 

150,  000 

Total  obligations _  —  - - - 

5,  775, 000 

125, 000 

Amounts  available  for  obligation 


Presently 

available 

Revised  esti¬ 
mate,  1955 

Difference 

NONADMINISTRATIVE 

$26, 250, 000 

$31, 560, 000 

$5, 310,  000 

Total  available  for  obligations... . .  . 

26, 250, 000 

31, 560, 000 

5, 310, 000 

Obligations  by  activities 


Presently 

available 

Revised  esti¬ 
mate,  1955 

Difference 

NONADMINISTRATIVE 

Direct  Obligations 

$2,  500, 000 
19, 150, 000 

1, 750, 000 
1, 000, 000 
1,850,000 

$2, 500, 000 
24, 460, 000 

1,  750, 000 
1,000,000 

1,  850,  000 

2.  Mortgage  insurance,  titles  I  and  II _ 

3.  Rehabilitation  and  neighborhood  conservation  housing 

$5, 310, 000 

5.  Military,  defense,  and  servicemen’s  insurance.  _ 

Total  direct  obligations _ _ _ 

26,  250, 000 

31, 560, 000 

5, 310, 000 

26, 250, 000 

31,560,000 

5, 310, 000 
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Obligations  by  objects 


Presently 

available 

Revised  esti¬ 
mate,  1955 

Difference 

NONADMINISTRATIVE 

Summary  of  Personal  Services 

4,666 

4,286 

5,666 

4,762 

1,000 

476 

Personal  service  obligations: 

$21, 401, 100 
55,000 
79,200 
813,900 

$23,  540,  900 
127,  500 
88,900 
3, 233, 900 

$2, 139, 800 
72, 500 
9,700 
2, 420, 000 

Intermittent  employment . . . . . . . . 

Payment  above  basic  rates . . .  ...  _ 

Total  personal  service  obligations _ _ 

22,  349,  200 

26,  991,200 

4, 642, 000 

Direct  Obligations 

22, 349,  200 

1,  626, 100 
75,600 
494,  400 

1, 086,  600 
178,  900 
157,  200 
132,  700 
100, 000 
49,  300 

26, 991, 200 

1, 951, 900 
81,  700 
499,  200 
1, 174, 100 
194,  400 
170,  500 
144,  200 
300, 000 
52,  800 

4,  642, 000 
325,  800 
6,100 
4,800 
87,  500 

15.500 
13, 300 

11.500 
200,  000 

3,  500 

26, 250, 000 

31, 560, 000 

5, 310, 000 

26,  250, 000 

31, 560, 000 

5, 310, 000 

Schedule  of  average  grades  and  salaries 


Fiscal  year 
1953 

Fiscal  year 
1954 

Revised  esti¬ 
mate  fiscal 
year  1955 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

Average  salaries  and  grades: 

General  schedule  grades: 

Average  salary _ _ _ 

$4,869 

GS-6.4 

$4,205 

$4, 873 
GS-6.3 
$4,625 

$5, 043 
GS-6.7 
$4,  625 

Average  grade _  _ _ ___  _ 

Ungraded  positions:  Average  salary _ 

NONADMINISTRATIVE 

Average  salary  and  grades: 

General  schedule  grades: 

Average  salary _  _  _  _ _ 

$4,  905 
GS-7.3 

$4,960 

GS-7.3 

$4,934 

GS-7.0 

Average  grade _ _ _  _  _  _  _  _ 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  thought  the  idea,  Mr.  Thomas,  was  to  remove 
some  more  money  from  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Well,  for  the  purpose  of  the  record,  it  should  be 
shown  that  both  of  these  items  are  not  from  appropriated  funds,  but 
from  fees  collected  by  the  Administration  for  administrative  expenses 
as  well  as  nonadministrative  expense. 

Gentlemen,  by  way  of  some  justification  for  your  appearance  here, 
the  committee  is  certainly  willing  to  take  its  responsibility  for  its 
shortcomings,  but  the  record  should  show  that  your  1953  budget  for 
nonadministrative  expense  was  $26,577,917.  For  1954  you  spent 
$26,100,000. 

When  you  came  in  during  1954  for  your  1955  nonadministrative 
expense  item,  your  own  justifications  showed  a  figure  of  $24  million, 
and  this  committee  raised  that  figure  by  $1  million,  which  made  a 
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figure  of  $25  million.  On  top  of  that  you  were  given  an  additional 
$1,250,000  in  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  for  1955,  after 
your  new  Housing  Act  was  passed.  Of  course  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954  was  not  passed  at  the  time  your  original  budget  was  presented, 
and  finally  acted  upon  by  the  Congress. 

So,  as  the  matter  stands  you  now  have  $2.25  million  more  than 
your  own  justification  showed  for  this  present  fiscal  year,  and  you 
are  now  seeking  to  increase  that  figure  of  $26.25  million  for  non- 
administrative  costs  up  to  $31,560,000. 

Also,  in  regard  to  your  employment  figures,  there  is  an  increase  in 
personnel  of  about  771  employees  for  your  field  operations,  and  to 
justify  that  we  all  missed  by  the  amount  of  40  percent  your  estimates 
as  to  the  number  of  starts  you  would  have  during  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Mason,  I  presume  you  have  a  general  statement  which  you 
would  like  to  make  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Thomas.  You  may  proceed. 

General  Statement 

Mr.  Mason.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  committee  for  arranging  this  hearing  so  early  in 
the  new  session  of  the  Congress  because  we  in  FHA  are  confronted 
with  a  very  serious  budgetary  need  and  time  is  very  important.  This 
is  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  have  been  privileged  to  appear  before 
you  in  connection  with  FHA’s  budget.  I  shall  try  to  be  brief  and 
clear. 

INCREASE  IN  WORKLOAD 

Congress  passed  a  new  housing  act  last  summer — the  Housing  Act 
of  1954.  The  response  to  the  new  act  in  terms  of  FHA  applications 
has  been  tremendous.  The  volume  of  unit  applications  for  home 
mortgage  insurance  in  recent  months  is  more  than  double  the  volume 
during  the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago.  Moreover,  the  prospects 
are  for  further  increases.  We  will  soon  enter  the  spring  building 
period  when  applications  reach  a  seasonal  peak.  In  addition,  the 
new  programs  for  urban  renewal  and  servicemen’s  housing  are  just 
beginning  to  produce  applications.  The  volume  of  applications  will 
increase  as  these  programs  gain  headway. 

As  a  result  we  are  getting  far  more  work  than  we  can  handle. 
Serious  backlogs  have  developed  in  virtually  all  of  FHA’s  field  offices. 
The  number  of  home  mortgage  insurance  unit  applications  in  process, 
which  stood  at  about  31,000  in  June,  had  grown  to  more  than  60,000 
by  September.  It  was  taking — and  it  still  is — over  a  month  for  the 
average  applicant  to  get  a  commitment  from  FHA,  and  in  some  areas 
2  months.  During  late  September  and  early  October  backlogs  were 
continuing  to  accumulate  rapidly.  We  were  receiving  information 
that  in  some  areas  of  the  country  unemployment  in  the  building  trades 
was  being  aggravated  by  FHA’s  inability  to  keep  up  with  the  volume 
of  applications  and  by  the  consequent  inability  of  builders  to  proceed 
with  their  liomebuilding  plans.  Buyers  and  sellers  of  existing  homes 
who  have  applied  in  great  numbers  for  FHA  commitments  under  the 
terms  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  met  with  unreasonable  delays.  It 
was  evident  by  the  end  of  September  that  the  new  housing  act  with 
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all  its  importance  to  the  economy  was  in  danger  of  being  frustrated 
by  this  dislocation  in  our  operations. 

Congress  was  not  in  session  in  September,  so  we  could  not  then 
seek  fm-ther  budget  authorization.  In  the  meantime  it  was  imper¬ 
ative  that  we  take  such  emergency  measures  as  we  could  to  keep  the 
situation  from  deteriorating  further  until  Congress  convened. 

We  took  these  emergency  steps  promptly.  The  processing  staff  in 
the  field  was  put  on  a  6-day  week  with  further  overtime  authorized 
where  it  could  help  in  keeping  down  the  backlogs.  We  stepped  up 
our  efforts  to  recruit  employees  and  authorize  the  use  of  part-time 
help  and  outside  appraisers.  We  also  adopted  a  procedure  to  let 
builders  in  certain  group  cases  go  ahead  with  construction  without 
knowing  what  value  FHA  would  place  on  each  property  in  the  group. 

This  did  not  eliminate  any  FHA  processing,  but  it  deferred  some 
processing  steps  and  enabled  a  builder  who  wanted  to  take  the  risk 
to  get  his  houses  under  roof  before  cold  weather  shut  down  his  build¬ 
ing  operations. 

By  these  emergency  measures  and  by  having  the  advantage  of  the 
winter  seasonal  slowdown  in  applications  we  have  kept  the  backlog 
from  getting  any  worse  since  October — we  have  kept  the  situation  in 
check  until  Congress  could  consider  the  problem  and  take  such  action 
as  may  be  deemed  appropriate. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  in  this  situation:  we  need  about  $2 
million  to  maintain  our  present  authorized  field  staff  for  the  balance 
of  the  fiscal  year.  That  staff  cannot  keep  up  with  the  volume  of  work 
we  are  now  getting,  except  with  very  extensive  overtime,  and  would 
fall  far  behind  as  the  spring  volume  begins  to  come  in.  To  pay  for  the 
overtime  and  additional  employment  needed  during  the  balance  of 
this  year  to  keep  abreast  of  the  nearly  400,000  unit  applications  which 
we  expect  to  receive  between  now  and  the  end  of  June  we  will  need 
another  $3.3  million,  approximately. 

The  tables  which  appear  on  pages  4,  5,  and  11  of  the  justifications 
show  in  detail  how  the  volume  of  business  has  developed  and  resulting 
manpower  requirements. 

I  should  say  that  it  will  be  no  easy  task  to  recruit  and  train  the 
needed  personnel  and  get  the  necessary  high  production  and  high- 
quality  processing  work  done  in  the  face  of  this  tremendous  workload 
during  the  coming  months  and  with  the  long  hours  we  are  demanding 
from  our  staff.  But  let  me  say  I  know  our  staff  has  a  great  pride  in 
the  job  it  is  doing  and  a  great  will  to  get  it  done  well.  I  will  do  all  I 
can  to  give  them  the  kind  of  support  they  need,  and  all  of  us  pulling 
together  will  get  the  job  done. 

SECTION  608  WORKLOAD 

I  should  like  now  to  explain  briefly  the  other  part  of  this  budget 
request,  which,  though  it  represents  only  $125,000  of  the  total 
$5,435,000,  is  nonetheless  urgent  and  important.  As  you  know, 
FHA  has  been  through  a  period  of  investigation.  The  results, 
centering  largely  on  the  section  608  postwar  emergency  rental  housing 
program,  have  given  us  a  big  job  to  do.  Though  the  section  608 
program  itself  terminated  several  years  ago,  the  mortgages  are  still 
on  ft>e  books.  Wo  have  an  obligation  to  protect  the  Government’s 
contingent  liability  on  these  mortgages  amounting  to  nearly  $3  billion. 
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The  investigations  have  indicated  that,  in  a  substantial  number  of 
cases,  windfall  profits,  as  they  have  been  called,  have  been  taken  out 
of  mortgage  proceeds  in  excess  of  cost.  These  are  very  complex 
cases,  each  different  on  the  facts,  on  the  accounting  and  tax  treat¬ 
ment,  and  on  the  law  involved;  but  we  are  seeking,  wherever  it  is 
appropriate  and  can  be  done,  to  get  these  windfall  funds  back  into 
the  mortgagor  corporation,  where  they  can  be  applied  to  the  mortgage 
principal  to  act  to  reduce  rents  oi  will  otherwise  stand  as  a  protection 
against  default  on  the  mortgage.  This  request  includes  $68,400  for 
this  work. 

MULTIFAMILY  HOUSING  PROJECTS 

We  are  also  seeking  to  follow  closely  and  on  a  continuing  basis  the 
affairs  of  the  mortgagors  in  all  multifamily  housing  projects  with 
respect  to  which  FHA,  as  insurer  of  the  mortgage  and  preferred-stock 
holder  or  party  to  a  regulatory  agreement,  lias  certain  rights  of  in¬ 
formation  and  control  over  the  mortgagor  and  the  project  manage¬ 
ment.  One  of  the  primary  means  of  doing  this  is  the  required  sub¬ 
mission  of  regular  financial  statements  by  some  5,000  mortgagors. 
We  are  asking  for  $42,000  to  employ  staff  to  analyze  these  statements. 

DEFAULTED  RENTAL  PROJECTS 

We  are  also  seeking  to  protect  to  the  utmost  the  assets  and  income 
of  defaulted  rental  projects  on  which  FHA  is  the  mortgagee  pending 
acquisition  of  the  property  itself.  To  do  this  it  will  be  our  policy  to 
have  an  onsite  audit  made  immediately  when  it  becomes  apparent 
that  the  mortgage  will  have  to  be  foreclosed,  and  we  will  act  to 
secure  the  prompt  appointment  of  receivers  in  such  cases  to  conserve 
the  assets  and  income  of  the  projects  pending  acquisition.  To  make 
these  audits  in  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year  we  are  requesting 
$14,600. 

These  expenses  would  be  met  from  fee  and  premium  collections 
estimated  at  $136.7  million  this  fiscal  year. 

Thank  you.  I  shall  endeavor  to  answer  any  questions  which  the 
committee  may  have. 

INCREASE  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSE  LIMITATION 

Mr.  Thomas.  The  committee  would  be  interested  in,  perhaps,  the 
smallest  item  in  the  figure,  as  to  why  it  is  necessary  to  increase 
administrative  expense  funds  from  $5,500,000  up  to  $5,625,000  as  well 
as  the  travel  item  which  is  included  in  your  administrative  expense, 
which  shows  an  increase  of  $17,600. 

Would  someone  address  themselves  to  that? 

INVESTIGATIONS  OF  WINDFALL-PROFITS  CASES 

Mr.  Bazan.  Yes,  sir.  The  $125,000  under  the  administrative 
budget  is  primarily  the  result  of  problems  which  have  arisen  following 
the  investigations,  centering  under  the  section  608  rental  housing 
program. 

This  request,  really,  is  in  three  parts:  The  first  part  of  it  is  to  set  up 
$68,400  by  which  we  can  work  out  each  of  these  cases  in  which  wind- 
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fall  profits,  as  they  have  been  called,  have  been  realized  out  of  mortgage 
proceeds  in  excess  of  cost. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Well,  now,  you  cannot  just  lightly  brush  that  off. 
The  Administration  has  had  knowledge  of  those  windfall  profits  for  the 
last  3  years,  and  what  have  you  done  about  it?  We  gave  Mr.  Thorn¬ 
ton  and  Mr.  Thompson,  as  well  as  Mr.  Hollyday,  every  opportunity 
on  earth  when  they  were  in  here  last  year  to  make  a  full  and  complete 
disclosure  of  that.  However,  everyone  hedged  and  hopped  and 
ducked  and  dodged,  and  when  you  left  this  room  you  went  over  on 
the  Senate  side  and  laid  it  on  the  line. 

You  want  more  lawyers,  you  want  more  accountants  and  others, 
to,  shall  we  say,  get  your  house  in  order,  to  present  these  windfall- 
profits  cases  to  the  Justice  Department.  You  have  had  knowledge 
of  it  for  the  last  3  years,  and  I  presume  the  same  crowd  which  is 
going  to  refurbish  it  some  way  had  to  pass  on  them  3  years  ago. 

You  had  better  tell  us  a  little  bit  more  than  you  have  so  far  about 
it.  If  you  need  the  money  to  go  to  court,  you  might  touch  upon 
that.  Of  course,  you  are  not  going  into  court,  because  the  Justice 
Department  is  the  one  who  is  going  into  court.  The  amount  of  money 
is  small,  but  it  is  the  princ.iole  of  the  matter  rather  than  the  dollars 
and  cents  involved. 

Mr.  Mason.  You  want  to  know  the  answers  as  to  what  we  think 
about  it? 

Mr.  Meistrell.  I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  that  question, 
Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Thomas.  How  long  have  you  been  over  there,  Mr.  Meistrell? 

Mr.  Meistrell.  I  have  been  there  since  the  end  of  August  this 
last  year,  which  is  about  5  months. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Mr.  Thornton  and  Mr.  Thompson  have  been  there 
much  longer  than  you  have. 

Mr.  Mason.  That  is  right;  they  have. 

Mr.  Meistrell.  They  have;  yes. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Of  course,  you  did  not  know  anything  about  this 
until  you  went  into  the  agency? 

Mr.  Cole.  May  I  interrupt? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Surely. 

Mr.  Cole.  You  have  two  questions  there,  do  you  not,  Mr.  Thomas? 
You  have  one  question  with  regard  to  the  situation  prior  to  the 
investigation,  and  the  second  question  is  why  they  now  need  additional 
money.  I  think  I  would  be  the  one  to  answer  the  first  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  do  not  know  that  you  are  accurate  about  the  in¬ 
vestigation.  Certainly,  FHA  knew  what  was  going  on,  and  had 
known  about  it  for  2  or  3  years  before  the  Senate  started  the  investi¬ 
gation.  What  the  Senate  brought  out  was  nothing  new  to  you  people. 
You  knew  all  about  it,  and  had  known  about  it  at  that  time  for  a 
period  of  about  3  years. 

Mr.  Cole.  I  think  I  would  be  the  one  to  answer  that,  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Administration — as  to  our  starting  the  investigation 
at  the  time  we  started  it,  and  why  it  was  not  started  earlier. 

Both  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Meistrell  came  in  later,  after  the  investi¬ 
gation  had  gotten  under  way.  Mr.  Bazan  and  the  rest  of  these  gentle¬ 
men  here  were  not  in  policy  positions  in  FHA  at  that  time,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  doubt  very  much  if  they  could  tell  you  why  a  full  investigation 
was  not  started  prior  to  that  time. 
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Mr.  Thomas.  Mr.  Hollyday  was  head  of  the  FHA  at  that  time,  and 
all  of  them  answered  questions,  but  he  still  did  not  give  the  informa¬ 
tion;  he  still  did  not  make  a  complete  disclosure  of  it. 

What  is  your  need  for  these  additional  lawyers  and  auditors  in 
FHA  in  the  first  place? 

How  many  lawyers  do  you  have  now,  and  how  many  did  you  have 
a  year  ago,  and  how  many  auditors  do  you  have  now,  and  how  many 
did  you  have  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Bazan.  Well,  we  have  approximately  41  employees  now  in  the 
Legal  Division,  which  includes  the  clerical  personnel. 

Air.  Thomas.  Is  that  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as 
in  the  field? 

Mr.  Bazan.  That  is  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  there  are  4 
•or  5  field  attorneys  closing  rental  housing  cases  in  the  field,  but  they 
are  not  in  the  regular  legal  staff.  That  staff  has  not  changed  materially 
since  last  year. 

However,  wre  are  setting  up  a  task  force  to  go  into  this  section  608 
problem  on  a  temporary  basis. 

Mr.  Thomas.  What  is  the  necessity  for  these  people,  and  what  do 
you  expect  to  gain  by  putting  on  17  or  18  more  lawyers,  other  than 
what  you  know  right  now,  and  what  you  have  known  for  the  last  2 
or  3  years? 

Mr.  Meistrell.  I  cannot  address  any  remarks,  Air.  Thomas,  to 
what  we  knew  prior  to  the  time  Mr.  Alason  and  I  joined  the  FHA. 
As  I  mentioned,  I  became  associated  with  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  in  the  latter  part  of  August.  During  that  time  there 
were  two  investigations,  as  you  gentlemen  are  well  aware  of,  one 
instituted  by  Senator  Capehart  and  one  by  Air.  McKenna  of  the 
special  investigating  staff  under  Mr.  Cole. 

As  a  result  of  those  two  investigations  certain  evidence  has  been 
revealed  which  indicated  that  under  the  608  program  there  were  some 
serious  irregularities.  As  part  of  their  investigation  they  obtained 
information  from  these  608  mortgagors,  which  I  do  not  believe  was 
available  in  the  files  of  the  FHA.  One  aspect  of  their  investigation 
involved  sending  out  a  questionnaire  to  have  these  mortgagors  disclose 
the  cost  of  putting  up  these  projects. 

Mr.  Thomas.  That  was  done  a  long  time  ago;  was  it  not? 

Air.  AIeistrell.  No,  sir;  it  was  not,  if  I  may  address  myself  to 
that.  There  are  approximately  7,000.  Section  608  projects  which 
were  built  in  the  United  States,  and  there  were  approximately  6,500 
questionnaires  sent  out. 

Mr.  Phillips.  When  you  say  “they”  sent  out  questionnaires,  will 
you  please  identify  the  people  whom  you  are  discussing? 

Air.  Meistrell.  I  am  referring  now  to  the  McKenna  staff,  the 
special  investigating  staff  under  Mr.  Cole. 

Mr.  AIason.  The  questionnaires  were  sent  out  by  FHA. 

Mr.  Meistrell.  That  is  right;  the  questionnaires  were  sent  out  by 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 

Air.  AIason.  They  were  sent  out  at  the  request  of  Air.  AIcKenna. 

Mr.  Phillips.  They  came  back,  then,  to  FHA? 

Mr.  Meistrell.  No;  that  is  what  I  am  addressing  myself  to.  Ap¬ 
proximately  6,500  questionnaires  were  sent  out  and  a  little  over  1,200 
completed  ones  were  received,  leaving  over  5,000  which  were  unan¬ 
swered  or  incomplete. 
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Without  the  information  which  would  be  obtained  from  these  ques¬ 
tionnaires,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  in  some  instances, 
to  determine  whether  or  not  there  were  any  so-called  windfall  profits, 
and  what  some  of  the  irregularities  were. 

ADDITIONAL  PERSONNEL  REQUESTED 

Mr.  Thomas.  How  many  additional  lawyers  do  you  want  over  and 
above  the  45  you  have  now? 

Is  that  figure  17? 

Mr.  Bazan.  We  are  requesting  12  lawyers  and  13  accountants,  as 
well  as  7  clerical  assistants  for  them. 

That  will  constitute  this  particular  task  force  on  a  temporary  basis 
for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Thomas.  That  will  give  you  a  legal  staff  of  about  55? 

Mr.  Bazan.  That  will  give  us  a  regular  legal  staff  of  about  19 
lawyers  plus  12  temporary  lawyers  for  this  special  job — a  total  of  31. 
We  gave  you  earlier  a  total  figure  for  the  division’s  basic  staff,  which 
includes  the  clerks. 

Mr.  Meistrell.  Mr.  Thomas,  in  the  Legal  Division,  we  have 
approximately  40  employees,  including  19  lawyers. 

Mr.  Thomas.  The  rest  of  them  are  clerks  and  stenographers? 

Mr.  Meistrell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Will  the  additional  12  or  13  employees  which  you 
are  seeking  be  lawyers  or  clerks? 

Mr.  Meistrell.  No;  they  would  be  lawyers. 

Mr.  Thomas.  How  many  accountants  do  you  have  now? 

Mr.  Meistrell.  At  the  present  time  we  have  five. 

Mr.  Bazan.  We  are  seeking  to  bring  them  up  to  13  to  work  on 
this  job. 

Mr.  Thomas.  How  many  lawyers  do  you  have  in  your  shop, 
Mr.  Cole? 

You  have  a  legal  staff  also;  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frantz.  We  have  approximately  20  on  the  professional  staff 
outside  of  the  slum  clearance  group — that  is  a  rough  figure. 

Mr.  Thomas.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  “outside  the  slum 
clearance  group”? 

That  is  about  the  only  need  for  lawyers  which  you  have  over  there; 
is  it  not?  Your  only  need  for  lawyers  would  be  in  the  slum  clearance 
group;  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Frantz.  No,  sir;  there  are  a  number  of  other  operating  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  Administrator’s  Office,  Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes;  but  they  are  minor.  How  many  lawyers  do 
you  have,  including  your  slum  clearance  group,  in  the  Office  of  the 
Administrator? 

Mr.  Frantz.  There  would  be  approximately  40,  Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Cole.  That  would  include  urban  renewal  and  slum  clearance, 
community  facilities,  and  the  rest  of  the  Office  of  the  Administrator. 

Mr.  Frantz.  That  figure  may  be  a  little  high. 

(Note. — The  correct  figure  is  39.) 

Mr.  Thomas.  When  you  consider  all  the  constituent  branches  of 
the  agency  over  there,  you  are  going  to  have  100  or  125  lawyers;  are 
you  not? 
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Mr.  Cole.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  true;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
doubt  about  that,  and  may  I  make  this  very  clear  on  this  request, 
so  far  as  the  FHA  is  concerned: 

It  is  my  judgment  that  they  cannot  adequately  continue  the 
indicated  inquiries  into  the  608  and  title  I  programs  with  their  present 
staff,  Mr.  Thomas.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Thomas.  We  have  no  intention  of  doing  anything  but  helping 
them  to  do  this  job. 

Mr.  Cole.  I  realize  that. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Why  can  you  not  loan  the  40  lawyers  in  your  office 
to  these  people  for  this  task? 

Mr.  Cole.  Because  they  are  already  very  busy;  their  time  is 
utilized  and  in  my  judgment  they  are  utilized  completely. 

I  think  their  responsibilities  are  so  broad  and  so  important  that 
there  would  be  no  way  of  transferring  them  over  to  FHA  any  more 
than  there  would  be  the  possibility  of  transferring  some  over  from  some 
other  department. 

Mr.  Thomas.  You  certainly  do  not  need  40  lawyers  to  coordinate 
and  supervise. 

Mr.  Cole.  They  are  not  coordinating.  Only  a  very  few  are  pri¬ 
marily  assigned  to  coordination  and  supervision. 

HOUSING  PROGRAMS  WITHIN  THE  AGENCY 

Mr.  Thomas.  Outside  of  slum  clearance,  and  2  or  3  other  programs 
which  are  minor  to  slum  clearance,  they  are  only  coordinating? 

Mr.  Cole.  They  are  not  minor  programs,  Mr.  Thomas,  by  a  long 
shot;  they  are  very  important  programs.  For  instance,  we  have  the 
commun i ty-f acili ties  progra m - 

Mr.  T  homas.  That  is  a  brandnew  program.  You  are  only  in 
receipt  of  that  authority  as  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Cole.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Thomas.  You  have  only  had  charge  of  that  program  for  about 
18  months. 

Mr.  Cole.  No;  that  program  is  not  new;  that  program  is  an  old 
program. 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  know,  but  it  was  wound  up,  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  and  you  have  not  had  any  money  now  for  that  program  for 
about  18  months. 

Mr.  Cole.  I  am  sorry  to  disagree,  but  it  is  not  new,  nor  about 
wound  up. 

Mr.  Thomas.  However,  you  have  not  had  any  money  with  which 
to  do  anything  for  it. 

You  have  collected  some  claims  which  you  made  4  or  5  years  ago. 

Mr.  Cole.  No;  that  is  not  correct.  I  am  sorry.  There  have  been 
some  programs  which  we  have  requested  to  be  canceled,  and  which 
have  not  been  canceled,  but  the  program  of  construction  of  schools, 
for  instance,  is  expanding.  It  is  expanding,  and  it  is  not  decreasing. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Do  you  mean  college  construction? 

Mr.  Cole.  No;  schools. 

Mr.  Andrews.  In  what  areas  has  that  construction  been  going  on? 

Mr.  Cole.  All  over  the  country.  In  defense-impacted  areas.  That 
is  an  expanded  program,  as  well  as  college  housing. 
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The  old  comm  unity -facilities  program  to  which  you  are  directing 
your  attention,  it  is  true,  is  diminishing — that  is  very  true,  but  the 
other  programs  are  not  decreasing. 

Mr.  Thomas.  What  is  the  situation  in  regard  to  your  Alaskan 
program? 

Mr.  Cole.  The  Alaskan  program  is,  I  hope,  decreasing. 

Mr.  Thomas.  That  program  involves  purely  community  facilities, 
and  it  is  about  complete  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  collect  the  money 
now  which  you  have  been  putting  out? 

Mr.  Cole.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Andrews.  What  else  do  you  do  besides  your  school  program 
in  the  overall  community-facilities  program? 

Mr.  Cole.  In  the  community  facilities  program  there  is  the  work 
in  regard  to  college  dormitories — the  college  housing  program — and 
also  we  have  the  Alaska  housing  program.  There  is  still  a  program 
of  community  facilities  that  is  nearing  completion,  as  I  mentioned,' 
and  we  have  a  new  program  of  advance  planning. 

Mr.  Andrews.  With  what  is  that  community  facilities  program  con¬ 
cerned? 

Mr.  Cole.  That  program,  Mr.  Andrews,  is  the  one  which  was  very 
active  during  the  war.  It  was  designed  to  assist  communities  to  ob¬ 
tain  community  facilities  where  they  had  felt  the  impact  of  military 
personnel. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Is  there  any  money  left  in  that  fund? 

Mr.  Cole.  There  is  a  little  left,  but  not  very  much. 

Mr.  Andrews.  That  was  for  the  purpose  of  building? 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes,  sir;  for  construction. 

Now,  there  is  another  program  for  loans  to  communities  for  public- 
works,  which  the  Congress  enacted,  and  also  we  have  the  advance 
planning  program. 

That  program  is  continuing.  I  think,  generally,  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  thought  the  basis  for  loans  under  the  program 
had  expired. 

Mr.  Cole.  For  which  one? 

Mr.  Thomas.  This  was  reenacted. 

Mr.  Andrews.  The  program  to  assist  the  communities  for  planning 
was  reenacted? 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Andrews.  What  has  been  your  record  of  collections  in  regard 
to  loans  to  communities  for  public  works  advance  planning? 

Mr.  Cole.  It  is  quite  good,  I  think.  I  would  say,  however,  that 
we  are  having  some  difficulty  with  a  few  of  the  communities. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Under  the  law,  the  community  was  not  required  to 
repay  the  loan  unless  the  project  was  completed? 

Mr.  Cole.  That  is  true,  and  generally  speaking  the  record  has  been 
good  with  respect  to  the  repayment  phase  of  that  program. 

need  for  additional  personnel 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  am  sorry  that  I  was  interrupted  by  what  appeared 
to  be  an  urgent  telephone  call.  I  may  have  missed  a  little  bit  of  the 
presentation. 

I  do  not  understand  the  division  of  the  requested  personnel  between 
attorneys  and  what  I  would  call  statisticians.  You  apparently  are 
asking  for  12  attorneys  and  13  accountants. 
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Mr.  Meistrell.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Phillips.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  you  need  are  statisticians. 

Mr.  Meistrell.  Mr.  Phillips,  this  problem  is  twofold.  The  analy¬ 
ses  of  financial  statements  and  the  questionnaires  is  largely  one  of 
determining  the  cost  of  the  project  and  the  amount  of  windfall  that 
was  involved.  There  are  some  very  difficult  and  complicated  legal 
problems  involved  in  this  entire  program. 

The  two  must  necessarily  go  together  if  we  are  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  which  we  hope  to  achieve. 

We  have  in  mind,  and  in  my  opinion  I  think  we  have  very  good 
grounds,  for  recovering  a  substantial  amount  of  this  money  for  the 
Government.  Time,  of  course,  is  an  important  factor.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  publicity  given  to  this  whole  problem,  and  I  think 
if  we  move  rapidly  and  effectively  we  will  be  able  to  recover  a  substan¬ 
tial  sum  of  money. 

I  might  mention  that  we  have  already  entered  into  tentative  settle¬ 
ments  with  4  of  these  so-called  windfall  builders,  and  I  may,  very 
shortly,  be  able  to  report  that  we  have  had  over  $1  million  paid  back 
to  us. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Mr.  Meistrell,  this  committee  is  not  going  to  resist 
the  recovery  of  money. 

Mr.  Meistrell.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  think  the  question  is  a  technical  one,  and  that 
it  is  not  a  question  of  whether  you  need  25  people  or  45  people,  but 
it  is  a  question  as  to  why  you  need  12  attorneys  and  13  accountants. 

Mr.  Meistrell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  think  it  is  a  question  as  to  why  you  need  12 
attorneys  and  13  accountants  to  do  a  job  of  bringing  in  statistical 
information,  and  then  codifying  it. 

I  gather  from  your  statement  that  a  good  deal  of  this  work  is 
considered  as  temporary? 

Mr.  Meistrell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Why  not,  in  an  agency  with  experienced  statisticians 
and  experienced  attorneys,  for  what  amounts  to  an  emergency  job, 
take  men  from  one  staff  and  put  them  on  the  emergency  job  and  then 
return  them  to.  their  regular  jobs?  They  are  experienced,  and  they 
know  the  general  background  of  the  situation,  and  the  12  attorneys 
whom  you  bring  in  will  not  know  anything. 

Mr.  Meistrell.  Well,  that  would  be  very  desirable. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Why  would  you  not  get  a  better  job  and,  from  our 
standpoint,  get  it  done  for  less  money  if  you  do  it  that  way? 

Mr.  Meistrell.  Well,  to  begin  with,  we  do  not  have  the  attorneys 
available  in  our  own  organization.  Mr.  Cole  lias  indicated  that  they 
are  not  available  in  his  office,  nor  do  we  have  the  accountants  and 
statisticians  available. 

Mr.  Mason.  I  think  we  should  explain  to  Mr.  Phillips  that  what  we 
want  of  these  attorneys  is  to  conduct  the  negotiations  to  recover  the 
money. 

Mr.  Meistrell.  That  is  right;  as  well  as  to  do  a  good  deal  of  legal 
research. 

Mr.  Phillips,  in  this  particular  area  we  are  very  likely  to  have  to 
make  some  new  law.  That  is  a  likely  new  field.  In  many  instances 
these  mortgagors  took  funds  out  through  loans,  through  redemption 
of  stock  and  through  dividends,  in  violation  of  their  corporate  charter, 
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and  it  means  analyzing  the  applicable  State  law.  We  have  another 
serious  problem:  If  we  are  able  to  get  restitution  made  to  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  which  in  itself  would  be  an  accomplishment,  because  it  would 
protect  us  in  the  event  of  default.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  apply  any 
recovery  of  so-called  windfall  profits  toward  recasting  the  mortgage, 
and  if  we  do,  we  will  then  effect  rent  reductions. 

In  both  of  those  areas  there  is  a  great  deal  of  legal  research  to  be 
done.  Also,  we  have  evidence  of  irregularities  that  may  ultimately 
constitute  fraud  in  a  legal  sense.  We  have  evidence  of  corruption  on 
the  part  of  FHA  employees.  There  are  many  problems  of  that  nature 
which  are  strictly  legal  in  their  concepts  which  we  hope  to  investigate 
and  prepare  these  cases  so  that  if  we  are  not  successful  in  effecting 
settlements,  we  will  proceed  to  litigation. 

MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  APPLICATIONS 

Mr.  Taber.  I  have  been  going  over  these  justifications.  The 
justifications  indicate  that  the  funds  requested  are  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  care  of  214,500  new  applications,  that-  were  not  contemplated 
at  the  time  of  your  original  budget  hearings. 

Mr.  Thomas.  That  is  right.  That  is  a  nonaclministrative  cost. 

Mr.  Taber.  Your  testimony  here  today  is  on  the  question  of 
windfall  operations  and  checking  up,  perhaps,  on  possible  fraudulent- 
procurement  of  Federal  mortgages,  or  Federal  guarantees. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Might-  I  interrupt  for  just  a  minute?  Their  request 
falls  into  two  parts.  One  is  to  take  care  of  the  increased  workload 
in  the  nonadminist-rative  expense  in  the  field  and  to  take  care  of  new 
applications  which  exceeded  their  best  judgment  by  40  percent. 
That  is  a  little  over  $5  million  dollars. 

The  second  is  a  small  amount,  $125,000,  to  take  care  of  administra¬ 
tive  expenses.  That  fund  will  be  spent  for  lawyers  and  accountants 
who  will  study  windfall  profits. 

The  one  request  is  for  $125,000,  a  small  amount,  and  the  other  is  for 
five  million  plus. 

Mr.  Bazan.  Of  those  figures,  $125,000  is  for  windfall  and  for  cer¬ 
tain  other  problems  under  608,  and  $5,310,000  is  the  expense  of  process¬ 
ing  these  additional  applications. 

Mr.  Taber.  How  many  applications  have  you  had  already? 

Mr.  Bazan.  We  have  had  this  fiscal  year,  to  date,  337,000  applica¬ 
tions  through  December,  and  we  expect  t-o  get  nearly  400,000  in  in  the 
balance  of  the  fiscal  year.  And  we  are  bacldogged  almost  throughout 
the  country  on  an  average  of  better  than  a  month;  but  it  ranges  in 
some  offices  from  3  weeks  up  to  7,  8,  and  9  weeks.  We  hope  to  bring 
those  backlogs  under  control  and  get  out  this  additional  business  that 
we  are  getting. 

Mr.  Taber.  How  many  applications  did  you  contemplate  you  would 
have  when  you  were  up  here  asking  for  your  regular  request  last  year? 

Mr.  Bazan.  When  we  came  up  for  our  regular  request,  it  was  for  a 
program  of  425,000  unit  applications  for  mortgage  insurance.  The 
revised  estimate  for  the  year  is  706,000  and  that  accords  with  the  rate 
at  which  we  are  now  receiving  them.  The  original  estimate  accorded 
with  the  general  assumptions  made  by  the  administration  that  housing 
applications  would  be  down  and  the  starts  would  be  around  900,000; 
whereas  they  are  running  now  between  1,200,000  and  1,300,000.  And 
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the  existing  construction  home  mortgage  applications  have  just  about 
doubled  in  the  last  few  months  following  the  new  Housing  Act. 

Mr.  Taber.  What  percentage  of  the  housing  construction  is  financed 
through  these  operations? 

Mr.  Bazan.  Approximately  25  percent  up  to  30  percent  start  under 
FHA  inspection.  Not  all  of  them  ultimately  are  financed  through 
FHA  insurance,  but  they  start  under  our  program  and  come  through 
FHA  processing. 

Mr.  Taber.  On  that  basis  of  600,000,  you  would  have  total  con¬ 
structions  or  starts  of  approximately  1,800,000  units. 

Mr.  Bazan.  Excuse  me;  but  300,000  of  our  total  applications  will 
be  for  existing  homes  that  are  not  counted  in  those  construction 
figures. 

Mr.  Mason.  Another  thing:  Under  the  new  act,  a  greater  percent¬ 
age  than  in  the  past  will  probably  be  under  FHA  because  of  the  more 
liberal  terms  of  the  Housing  Act  under  FHA  than  the  conventional. 

Mr.  Taber.  With  that  picture  indicating  probable  housing  units 
under  construction  of  better  than  1,200,000,  you  would  not  figure 
there  would  be  any  need  for  these  public  housing  projects,  would  you? 

Mr.  Bazan.  That  question  is  beyond  my  province,  Mr.  Taber. 

Mr.  Cole.  I  think,  Mr.  Taber,  that  would  be  the  type  of  question 
I  should  answer  rather  than  FHA. 

The  question  of  the  need  for  public  housing  as  related  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  starts  in  FHA  must  be  broken  down.  Public  housing  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  provide  housing  for  people  in  low  incomes  who  are  unable 
to  obtain  decent  housing  in  the  private  market.  The  last  Congress 
limited  public  housing  to  those  people  dispossessed  from  slum  clear¬ 
ance  projects  and  by  other  governmental  action.  So  the  program  is 
quite  limited. 

Now  it  is  true,  in  my  judgment,  that  an  expansion  of  construction 
of  new  housing,  particularly  with  the  assistance  of  FHA  which  helps 
to  construct  housing  in  the  lower  priced  bracket — it  is  true  that  the 
expanded  program  of  construction  of  new  housing  in  the  lower  cost 
area  will  relieve  the  pressure  or  the  need  of  housing  for  people  with 
low  incomes. 

Quite  frankly,  there  will  always  be  people  in  low  incomes  unable  to 
purchase  or  to  rent  a  house  in  certain  price  brackets.  We  all  know 
that.  The  policy  question  then  becomes — What  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  assist  those  people? 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  answered  your  question,  but  I  do 
think  you  cannot  merely  say  that  by  reason  of  1,200,000  starts  in 
1  year  there  would  be  no  need  for  assistance  to  people  with  low 
incomes.  I  also  say  to  you  that  you  have  a  very  good  point — that 
the  expanded  building  of  new  housing  will  relieve  the  pressure  for 
assistance  to  people  in  low  incomes.  The  issue  is  whether,  in  an 
expanded  housing  market,  there  is  any  need  for  public  housing,  or 
how  long  that  need  will  continue.  You  can  break  it  off  and  say 
“None,”  or  you  can  say  there  will  still  be  a  field  in  which  some  people 
will  need  assistance.  It  is  a  matter  of  judgment  and  policy. 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  think  our  genial  and  able  counsel  (Mr.  Meistrell) 
was  a  little  on  the  weak  side  a  while  ago,  on  the  modest  side,  when  he 
spoke  about  FHA  being  3  or  4  weeks  behind  with  their  workload. 
Several  members  of  this  committee  visited  a  good  many  of  their 
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field  offices  and  they  are  3  or  4  or  5  months  behind.  There  is  not 
much  justification  for  that. 

Gentlemen,  if  there  are  no  further  questions,  we  will  excuse  you 
gentlemen  and  thank  you  for  coming  over. 

Mr.  Mason.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Thomas.  We  will  be  seeing  you  again,  I  am  sure. 


Tuesday,  January  11,  1955. 


FOREIGN  CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT  COMMISSION 


HENRY  J.  CLAY,  ACTING  CHAIRMAN 
ROBERT  A.  KENNEDY,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
ANDREW  R.  McGUIRE,  GENERAL  COUNSEL 
JULIUS  KLEIZO,  BUDGET  OFFICER 

Mr.  Thomas.  Gentlemen,  the  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  have  with  us  this  morning  witnesses  from  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission.  We  have  Mr.  Clay,  Acting  Chairman; 
Mr.  Kennedy,  the  Executive  Director;  Mr.  McGuire,  General  Counsel, 
and  Mr.  Julius  Kleizo,  Budget  Officer. 

The  letter  of  transmittal  contained  in  House  Document  61  and 
pertinent  parts  of  the  justification  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  at 
this  point. 

(The  information  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  January  7,  1955. 

The  President, 

The  White  House. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  hereiwht.  for  your  consideration  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  provision  pertaining  to  the  fiscal  year  1955  for  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission,  as  follows: 

“INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 


“Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 


“ ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 


“For  an  additional  amount  for  “Administrative  expenses”,  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  31,  1954  ( Public  Law  744),  $130,000,  to  be  derived 
from  the  War  Claims  Fund  created  by  section  13a  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948 
(Public  Law  896,  approved  July  3,  1948);  and  this  amount  and  amounts  previously 
made  available  from  this  source  to  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  for 
*  Administrative  expenses’  shall  remain  available  until  June  30,  1955:  Provided,  That 
the  limitation  under  this  head  in  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act,  1955, 
as  amended  by  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1955,  on  the  amount  available 
for  expenses  of  travel  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  ( War  Claims 
Commission)  is  increased  from  ‘$8,000’  to  ‘$12,000’ .” 

The  proposed  provision,  including  authority  to  expend  unobligated  balances 
which  otherwise  expire  on  March  31,  1955,  is  necessary  to  provide  funds  for  the 
organization  and  administration  of  claims  settlement  programs  authorized  under 
Public  Law  744  (approved  August  31,  1954).  No  provision  has  to  date  been 
made  for  these  expenses  during  the  fiscal  year  1955. 

I  recommend  that  the  foregoing  proposed  provision  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress. 

Respectfully  yours, 


Rowland  Hughes, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
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Administrative  Expenses,  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 

Amounts  available  for  obligation 


Presently 
available, 
fiscal  year 
1955 

Revised  esti¬ 
mate,  fiscal 
year  1955 

Difference 
increase  (+) 

Limitation  or  estimate  (transferred  from  “War  Claims  Fund”). 
TTnobligated  balance  not  available  for  subsequent  use.  _  .... 

Obligations  incurred . . . . . . 

$915, 000 
45,000 

$1, 045, 000 

+$130, 000 
+45, 000 

870, 000 

1,045, 000 

+175,  000 

Obligations  by  activities 


Presently 
available, 
fiscal  year 
1955 

Revised  esti¬ 
mate,  fiscal 
year  1955 

Difference 
increase  (+) 

Administration  and  settlement  of  war  claims: 

World  War  11 _ 

Korean _ _  _ _ 

Obligations  incurred _ 

$770,  000 
100,000 

$945, 000 
100,000 

+$175,000 

870, 000 

1,045,000 

+175,000 

Obligations  by  objects 


Object  classification 

Presently 
available, 
fiscal  year 
1955 

Revised  esti¬ 
mate,  fiscal 
year  1955 

Difference 
increase  (+) 

Summary  of  Personal  Services 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions  ..  . . .  ... 

200 

200 

Average  number  of  all  employees _  _  .  _  _ 

167 

194 

+27 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year _ _ _ _ 

110 

110 

Average  salaries  and  grades: 

General  schedule  grades: 

Average  salary . . . .  ...  _  ...  ...  . 

$4,  698 

$4,  817 

+$119 

Average  igrade _  _ 

GS-7.5 

GS-7.6 

Personal  service  obligations: 

Permanent  positions..  .  .  .  _  .  .  _  . 

$783,  114 

$934, 540 

+  151,420 

Regular  pay  in  excess  of  52- week  base _ _ 

3,226 

3, 600 

+374 

Payment  above  basic  rates _ 

4,  000 

5, 500 

+  1,  500 

01  Personal  services  obligations _  _ 

790,  340 

943,  640 

+153, 300 

Obligations 

01  Personal  services _ 

790,  340 

943, 640 

+  153, 300 

02  Travel _ 

8,000 

12, 000 

+4, 000 

03  Transportation  of  things . . . . . . 

2,500 

2,900 

+400 

04  Communication  services  .  . .  _  .  ...  _  _ 

19,  660 

22.  460 

+2,  800 

06  Printing  and  reproduction .  . . . . 

5,  200 

7,  400 

+2,200 

07  Other  contractual  services  _  ...  _  ...  _  ...  ..  ... 

12,  000 

15,  000 

+3,  000 

Services  performed  by  other  agencies . . . . 

17.  500 

23,100 

+5,  600 

08  Supplies  and  materials .  ...  ...  _  _  _  ... 

7,  500 

10,  100 

+2,  600 

09  Equipment _ _ _  _ 

4.900 

5,  300 

+400 

15  Taxes  and  assessments.  . . .  .  .. 

2,  400 

3,  100 

+700 

Total  obligations . . . . . 

870,  000 

1, 045,  000 

+175,  000 

general  statement 

The  authority  to  expend  unobligated  balances  of  $45,000  remaining  after 
March  31,  1955,  from  funds  appropriated  to  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  and  the  additional  $130,000  is  necessary  to  provide  funds  for  the 
organization  and  administration  of  claims  under  Public  Law  744  (approved 
August  31,  1954).  No  administiative  expenses  have  been  appropriated  for  this 
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purpose  since  Public  Law  744  was  passed  aftei  supplemental  funds  were  made 
available. 

Of  the  $915,000  available  during  this  year,  $770,000  will  be  reciuired  to  complete 
bid  claims  programs  by  March  31,  1956.  Of  the  remainder,  $100,000  has  been 
earmarked  bv  Public  Law  663  (approved  August  26,  1954)  for  Korean  claims 
expenses.  The  $45,000  unobligated  balance  represents  savings. 

The  $175,000  for  the  fourth  quarter,  fiscal  year  1955,  is  required  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  744  in  effecting  an  orderly  transition  from  the  old 
claims  program  to  the  new,  formulating  new  policies  arid  procedures,  developing 
new  claims  criteria,  establishing  administrative  and  fiscal  controls,  and  beginning 
the  processing  of  claims. 

The  amount  estimated  is  considered  the  minimum  required  for  the  fourth 
quarter,  fiscal  year  1955,  for  these  purposes.  This  estimate  is  based  on  prior- 
experience  in  instituting  claims  programs  and  will  enable  the  Commission  to 
carry  out  the  program  under  Public  Law  744  through  to  fiscal  year  1956. 

01  Personal  services,  $158,800 

Personal  services  attributable  to  Public  Law  744  claims  program  is  reflected  in 
the  following  table  showing  the  relationship  to  the  current  year  appropriations. 
The  net  difference  represents  the  amount  of  personal  service  funds  required  by  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  for  the  fourth  quarter,  fiscal  year  1955,  for 
activities  under  Public  Law  744,  including  a  proportionate  share  of  terminal  leave 
payments  of  approximately  $30,000  required  to  achieve  the  employment  level 
required  for  fiscal  year  1956. 


3  quarters 
fiscal  year 
1955 

presently 

available 

4  quarters 
fiscal  year 
1955, 
revised 
estimates 

Difference 
(Public  Law- 
744) ,  in¬ 
crease  (+) 

Number  of  positions _ _ _ _  .  _ _ 

200 

200 

Average  employment  (man-years) _  _ 

167 

194 

+27 

Amount _ _  _  _ _ _  __ _ 

$790,  340 
87,  700 

$943,  640 
87.  700 

+$153,300 

Less  personal  services  (Korean  claims) _  _ _ 

Net .  . . . .  . . 

702,  640 

855,  940 

153,300 

02  Travel  employees,  $4,000 

It  is  estimated  that  $4,000  will  be  required  during  the  fourth  quarter  for  travel 
of  employees  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  claims  programs  and  provide 
for  the  expenses  of  attendance  at  meetings. 

03-15  Other  operating  expenses,  $17,700 

The  expenses  under  these  objects  will  provide  for  the  communication  services, 
reimbursements  to  other  governmental  agencies  for  use  of  their  facilities  and 
services  in  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  Commission,  purchases  of  necessary 
supplies  and  equipment,  payment  of  necessary  taxes  and  other  expenses  necessary 
for  the  proper  performance  of  the  Commission  during  the  fourth  quarter,  fiscal 
year  1955.  The  total  cost  will  be  $30,000,  of  which  $17,700  will  be  for  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Public  Law  744  and  the  balance  of  $12,300  for  expenses  of  Public 
Law  615. 
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Schedule  on  supplemental  appropriation  and  revised  estimates,  administrative 

expenses,  FCSC 

1.  Present  appropriation  or  estimate _  $915,000 

2.  Additional  amount  available _  _  .  —  —45,000 


3.  Total  amount  available  _  870,000 


4.  Apportionments: 

1st  quarter _ _  _  -  _  _  250,  000 

2d  quarter _  310,  000 

3d  quarter _  210,  000 

4th  quarter _ • _ _ _ 

Budgetary  reserves _  -  -  _  145, 000 


5.  Total  apportionments  and  reserves _  _  915,  000 


6.  Obligations: 

1st  quarter  (actual) _  236,  715 

2d  quarter  (estimated) _  278,  285 

3d  quarter  (estimated) _  255,  000 

4th  quarter  (estimated) _  275,  000 


7.  Total  actual  and  estimated  obligation _ _  1,045,000 

8.  Less  total  amount  available _  -  _  870,000 


9.  Estimated  supplemental  required _  __  175,000 


10.  Estimated  supplemental  included  in  latest  budget _ -  175,  000 


11.  Date  needed: 

For  obligations,  Apr.  1,  1955. 

For  expenditure,  Apr.  1,  1955. 

12.  Estimated  expenditures  from  supplemental: 

/)?  budget  Pevised 

In  current  fiscal  year _  _  $150,  000 

In  next  fiscal  year _  25,  000 

After  next  fiscal  year _  _  _ 

Total _  175,  000 


13.  Actual  obligations  last  3  months: 

September _  $82,  714.  77 

October _  93,  499.  12 

November _  90,  509.  83 

Mr.  Clay,  do  you  have  a  brief  statement  that  you  would  like  to 
make  to  us  this  morning?  If  so,  we  want  to  hear  it. 

General  Statement 

Mr.  Clay.  We  do,  sir.  We  have  a  prepared  statement  for  the 
members  of  the  committee  which  I  would  like  to  have  incorporated 
in  the  proceedings  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Thomas.  We  will  put  that  in  the  record  right  now  and  get 
down  to  business. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  we  are  appearing  before  you 
today  to  request  authorization  to  transfer  from  the  war  claims  fund  $130,000, 
and  to  use  unobligated  balances  from  funds  previously  authorized,  for  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  during  the  period  April  1,  1955,  to  June  30,  1955.  The  war  claims 
fund  was  created  by  section  13  (a)  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  (Public  Law  896, 
80th  Cong.,  approved  July  3,  1948). 

The  reason  for  this  request  rests  in  the  fact  that  many  new  categories  of  claims 
were  added  to  those  originally  authorized  under  the  War  Claims  Act  and  its 
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amendments  by  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  744  in  the  closing  hours  of  ihe  83d 
Congress.  At  the  same  time,  no  provision  was  made  for  administrative  expenses 
necessary  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  such  claims.  These  new  claims  must 
be  filed  within  1  year  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  Public  Law  744  on  August 
31,  1954. 

At  the  present  time  it  appears  that  there  will  be  a  balance  of  $145,000  remaining 
after  March  31,  1955,  out  of  a  total  of  $915,000  authorized  by  the  83d  Congress 
for  “expenses  neces  '.pry  to  complete  the  activities  of  the  War  Claims  Commission.” 
Of  this  balance,  $45,000  represents  a  savings  effected  in  the  administration  of  the 
old  claims  settlement  program,  while  $100,000  represents  that  portion  of  the 
aggregate  appropriation  which  the  Congress  allocated  to  the  initiation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  provided  under  the  terms  of  Public  Law  615,  approved  August  21,  1954,  for 
administrative  expenses  in  connection  with  compensation  of  Americans  detained 
as  civilian  internees  and  prisoners  of  war  during  the  Korean  conflict. 

LTnder  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  the  War  Claims  Commission, 
now  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission,  was  required  to  complete  its 
activities  not  later  than  March  31,  1955.  The  Commission  has  taken  great 
pains  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  Congress  in  these  respects,  and  yet  function 
within  stringent  budgetary  limitations.  The  earmarking  of  this  $100,000  item 
for  expenses  in  connection  with  the  Korean  program  has  made  this  doubly  difficult. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Congress  further  specifically  provided  that  the 
funds  shall  not  be  available  for  obligation  after  March  31,  1955.  A  recent 
decision  of  the  Comptroller  General  has  determined  that  the  restriction  on  the 
obligation  of  these  funds  does  not  extend  to  the  $100,000  item  because  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Congress  designated  its  use,  whereas  it  was  determined  on 
the  other  hand  that  such  restriction  would  apply  to  the  $45,000  item. 

The  Commission  will  complete  its  activities  with  respect  to  former  war  claims 
pro  ram  on  March  31,  1955,  but  will  be  unable  to  administer  the  new  program 
authorized  in  Public  Law  744  unless  the  requested  funds  are  made  available  for 
payment  of  administrative  expenses  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  current  fiscal 
year.  Our  request  here  today,  then,  is  that,  the  restriction  with  respect  to  obligat¬ 
ing.  the  $45,000  item  to  which  I  have  referred  be  removed,  and  that  an  additional 
$130,000  be  authorized  for  transfer  out  of  the  war  claims  fund  for  administrative 
expenses  for  use  in  getting  these  new  claims  programs  under  way. 

The  Commission  now  has  on  hand  63  claims  filed  pursuant  to  the  new  law. 
The'  include  claims  for  detention  benefits  by  certain  civilian  internees  heretofore 
ineligible  to  receive  such  pavments,  clp.ims  of  American  citizens  captured  and  held 
as  prisoners  of  war  in  World  War  II  while  serving  in  .Allied  forces,  claims  of  Ameri¬ 
can  meichant  seamen  who  were  detained  by  hostile  forces  dining  World  War  II 
and  who  were  ineligible  under  the  basic  provisions  of  the  act,  and  claims  for  reim¬ 
bursement  for  losses  resulting  from  the  sequestration  of  bank  accounts  and  other 
ci edits  in  the  Philippines  by  the  Japanese  in  Woild  War  II.  These  are  the  four 
broad  categories  of  claims  authorized  to  be  paid  from  the  war  claims  fund.  The 
Commission  has  estimated  that  2,283  additional  claims  will  be  filed  in  these  4  cate¬ 
gories  between  now  and  July  1,  1955. 

The  Commission  has  presently  distributed  an  aggregate  of  2,325  claim  applica¬ 
tions  to  known  potentially  eligible  claimants  under  this  program  and  is  receiving 
inquiries  and  requests  for  applications  at  an  average  dailv  rate  of  75.  Of  course, 
this  does  not  adequatelv  reflect  the  total  number  of  such  inquiries  and  reciuests 
which  must  be  examined,  searches  made,  and  consideration  given  in  determining 
potential  eligibility  since  many  telephone  inquiries  and  congressional  calls  must 
be  handled  and  processed.  In  addition,  a  great  percentage  of  these  inquiries  are 
for  immediate  rejection.  However,  the  necessary  work  must  be  and  is  being 
performed. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  earnestly  ask  that  this  committee  grant  favorable  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  reauest  made  here  todav  to  enable  the  Commission  to  make  an 
orderly  transition  from  the  completion  of  the  old  program  on  March  31,  1955,  to 
these  new  categories  of  claims  on  April  1,  1955. 

I  am  accompanied  by  members  of  the  Commission  staff  who  will  assist  me  in 
furnishing  any  specific  and  technical  data  you  may  require. 

Mr.  Clay.  If  I  may  have  the  opportunity,  I  would  like  to  sum¬ 
marize  the  points  in  the  statement  for  you,  sir. 

We  are  requesting  funds  for  the  period  from  April  1,  1955,  to  June 
30,  1955,  to  enable  this  Commission  to  adjudicate  six  particular  types 
of  new  claims  that  have  been  assigned  to  the  Commission,  pursuant 
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to  Public  Law  744,  which  was  approved  by  the  Congress  on  August 
31,  1954. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Do  you  mean  that  this  request  is  only  for  a  3-month 
period? 

Mr.  Clay.  That  is  correct.  When  that  legislation  was  enacted  no 
funds  were  provided. 

Mr.  Thomas.  That  is  not  all.  You  have  Public  Law  615  also. 

Mr.  Clay.  There  has  been  earmarked  $100,000  for  the  cost  of  ad¬ 
ministering  the  Korean  war  claims.  We  are  asking  for  authority  to 
obligate  $45,000  estimated  savings  from  this  current  year,  and  we  are 
asking  for  in  effect  here  $130,000  additional  in  order  to  administer  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  744. 

Mr.  Thomas.  What  you  are  leading  to  is  there  were  no  appropriated 
funds.  There  was  a  section  of  the  law  that  earmarked  $100,000  of  the 
old  war-settlement  funds  for  Korean  purposes.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Clay.  Yes. 

Public  Law  744  provided  that  claims  be  filed  within  1  year  after  the 
approval  of  the  act,  which  would  be  August  31,  1955,  and  that  the  new 
claims  be  settled  by  this  Commission  within  the  2-year  period  from 
the  date  of  enactment,  which  would  be  August  31,  1956.  Four  months 
already  have  elapsed,  and  three  more  will  probably  elapse  before 
funds  will  be  available  to  enable  the  Commission  to  begin  the 
processing  of  these  claims.  That  would  leave  only  5  months  in  which 
the  claimants  could  file  their  claims  within  the  provisions  of  this  law, 
and  it  should  be  noted  that  some  7  months  must  be  deducted  then 
from  the  24-month  period. 

Mr.  Thom  as.  We  will  take  exception  to  that  statement,  but  go 
ahead. 

Mr.  Clay.  Specifically,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  our  purposes  we  need 
during  the  fourth  quarter  of  1955  $175,000  to  administer  Public  744. 

We  are  requesting  transfer  of  an  additional  $130,000  from  the  war- 
claims  fund  and  an  authorization  to  obligate  the  $45,000  from  unob¬ 
ligated  balances  from  the  fund  that  has  been  previously  authorized. 

I  feel  we  are  coming  today  before  the  committee  in  the  very  best 
faith,  although  I  recognize  the  fact  there  has  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  skepticism  and  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  committee  as  to 
the  intentions  of  this  Commission. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  completed  the  Panamanian  Claims 
Agreement  on  time,  as  of  June  30,  1954.  We  completed  the  Yugoslav 
Claims  Agreement  as  of  December  31,  1954,  and  I  might  suggest  to 
you  that,  when  the  International  Claims  Commission  took  over  these 
categories — of  which  I  was  the  acting  chairman  for  the  time — we  had 
about  two-thirds  of  those  claims  remaining  to  be  adjudicated.  We 
completed  the  task. 

We  have  three  groups  of  claims  under  the  War  Claims  Act  remaining 
to  be  completed  by  March  31,  1955.  Those  include  the  remaining 
religious  claims,  civilian  internee  claims,  and  the  prisoner-of-war 
claims. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Now,  you  are  reverting  to  the  old  War  Claims  Com¬ 
mission,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Clay.  Yes. 

I  come  to  you  today  and  tell  you  that  these  claims  will  be  completed 
on  date.  What  we  are  here  today  asking  you  for  is  sufficient  funds 
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to  administer  Public  Law  744  to  enable  this  Commission  to  complete 
its  work  on  time  on  August  31,  1956. 

Mr.  Thomas.  You  certainly  can  add  this  Commission  to  the  ever¬ 
growing  list.  The  most  permanent  tiling  on  earth  is  a  temporary 
Government  agency.  This  is  just  another  practical  example. 

Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  take  issue  with  your  conclusion 
on  that. 

DUTIES  OF  COMMISSION  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  744 

Mr.  Thomas.  Tell  us  what  your  duties  are  under  Public  Law  744. 

Mr.  Clay.  Public  Law  744  imposes  upon  us  the  responsibility  of 
administering  six  types  of  claims. 

Mr.  Thomas.  For  all  practical  purposes  this  grows  out  of  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  old  War  Claims  Commission. 

Mr.  Clay.  It  arises  as  a  result  of  activities  in  World  War  II;  that 
is  correct,  but  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the 
United  States  was  established  under  the  President’s  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1954  to  establish  a  permanent  commission  to  invite  the 
filing  of  claims,  to  provide  continuity  in  the  investigation  and  admin¬ 
istration  of  claims  of  all  types. 

Mr.  Thomas.  And  the  main  thing  is  to  give  it  something  to  do  so 
as  to  extend  the  old  War  Claims  Commission.  It  started  out  with 
World  War  II  people.  Now,  you  have  added  civilians,  banks,  and 
corporations.  Where  did  all  of  this  legislation  originate?  Did  not  this 
originate  in  the  old  War  Claims  Commission?  I  cannot  get  that  out 
of  my  mind. 

Mr.  Clay.  No,  sir.  The  provision  that  I  am  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  with,  since  it  is  under  my  province  in  the  administration,  is 
the  sequestration  of  bank  accounts  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Thomas.  There  is  one  good  thing  about  it.  It  limits  all  the 
benefits  to  come  from  the  assets  taken  from  the  Japanese,  which  are 
now  over  in  the  Department  of  Justice.  You  are  limited  to  the 
war  claims  fund.  There  cannot  be  any  appropriated  funds  for  admin¬ 
istrative  expenses  or  benefits. 

DUTIES  OF  COMMISSION  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  615 

Now,  tell  us  about  Public  Law  615.  What  does  it  do? 

Mr.  Clay.  Public  Law  615  in  effect  relates  to  Korean  prisoners  of 
war  and  civilian  Americans  captured  in  Korea.  Those  claims,  as 
you  suggested,  have  already  been  allocated  to  the  Commission  during 
the  last,  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Who  pays  the  benefits  awarded  there?  Out  of  what 
funds  do  you  get  that? 

Mr.  Clay.  That  comes  out  of  the  war  claims  fund. 

Air.  Thomas.  No;  it  does  not.  It  comes  out  of  the  Treasury- 
appropriated  funds. 

Air.  Clay.  I  beg  your  pardon.  It  comes  out  of  appropriated  funds. 

Air.  Thomas.  Now,  here,  for  example,  is  a  veteran.  He  has  been 
in  the  Korean  war.  He  has  been  badly  shot  up.  Finally  when  he 
comes  through  he  is  80  percent  disabled.  He  gets  his  80  percent 
entitlement  for  disability  out  of  the  Veterans’  Administration. 

Now,  here  is  another  veteran,  No.  2,  of  the  Korean  war.  He  was 
not  shot  up.  He  was  captured,  perhaps  half  starved  to  death,  perhaps 
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mistreated,  and  when  he  finally  is  discharged  from  the  armed  services, 
if  he  has  any  disability  he  draws  from  the  Veterans’  Administration 
the  full  entitlement  for  his  disability,  but  in  addition  to  that  he 
comes  now  to  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  and  he 
draws  compensation  for  eveiything  under  the  sun  in  addition  to 
what  he  gets  out  of  the  Veterans’  Administration. 

However,  the  other  veteran  who  was  shot  down  and  maimed  for  life 
and  has  80  percent  or  100  percent  disability,  all  he  gets  is  what  the 
Veterans’  Administration  gives  to  him  in  the  way  of  benefits. 

Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  no  position  to  differ  with  you. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Who  thought  up  this  legislation?  I  think  it  has 
come  from  your  Commission.  You  have  grasped  everything  on  earth. 
You  did  not  stop  with  what  you  have  now.  There  is  a  paragraph  in 
there  that  directs  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  figure  out  just  who  did  what  and  who  got  hurt.  Of  course,  the  next 
step  is  to  come  in  and  pay  the  beneficiaries,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Clay.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  no  position  to  take  issue 
with  you.  This  Public  Law  615  is  now  on  the  statute  books,  and  this 
Commission  has  been  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  administering 
the  claims. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Who  drew  up  this  legislation?  Wliere  did  it  come 
from?  It  is  bound  to  have  come  from  your  Commission.  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  else  who  has  time  to  make  up  these  things. 

Mr.  Clay.  This  was  reported  favorably  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Commission  and  it  was  requested  by  the  House  Interstate  and  For¬ 
eign  Commerce  Committee  to  assist  in  drafting. 

Mr.  Thomas.  In  that  particular  case,  it  came  out  of  the  War 
Claims  Commission.  Anyway,  you  want  to  transfer  $45,000  of 
unobligated  funds  out  of  the  $915,000  that  you  were  given  to  wind  it 
up;  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  after  the  third  try  on  March  31  of  this 
year.  You  had  $915,000  with  which  to  do  that;  $100,000  of  the  1955 
appropriation  has  been  earmarked  for  administrative  expense  of  the 
Korean  claims  program.  You  have  $45,000  left  of  the  original 
$915,000  less  the  $100,000  earmarked  for  the  Korean  program.  You 
want  to  transfer  that  now  for  the  administrative  expense.  That 
$45,000  is  not  appropriated  funds.  It  comes  out  of  the  revolving 
fund — we  will  call  it  that  for  lack  of  a  better  word — the  assets  of  the 
Japanese  now  in  the  Justice  Department.  In  addition  to  that,  you 
want  $130,000  more  to  be  transferred  out  of  the  war  claims  fund. 
It  is  not  to  be  from  appropriated  funds? 

Mr.  Clay.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Thomas.  What  is  the  status  of  that  fund  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  now?  There  is  bound  to  be  a  limit  as  to  how  much  you 
have. 

STATUS  OF  THE  WAR  CLAIMS  FUND 

Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  have  the  information  as  to 
what  the  status  of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian’s  fund  involved 
there  is.  I  can  give  you  the  figures  as  to  the  status  of  the  war  claims 
fund  as  such,  which  have  been  allocated  to  this  Commission. 

Mr.  Thom  as.  All  right,  what  is  the  status  of  their  funds? 

Mr.  Clay.  The  total  deposits  to  the  war  claims  fund  amounted  to 
$225  million.  The  balance  that  is  now  available  from  that  fund  is 
$7,773,946. 
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Mr.  Thomas.  Is  that  going  to  be  sufficient  now  to  last  2  years  for 
the  administrative  expenses  of  the  new  Commission  and  pay  the 
claims  adjudicated  by  the  Commission? 

Mr.  Clay.  In  effect  what  we  are  coming  before  you  today  for  is  to 
ask  you  to  provide  funds  for  us  to  complete  the  present  workload 
under  the  statute  that  exists.  We  say  to  you — we  have  completed  to 
date  two  programs.  We  intend  on  March  31,  1955,  to  complete  the 
three  remaining  programs. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Are  you  going  to  have  an  unexpended  balance  over 
and  above  that  $175,000  from  the  old  War  Claims  Commission  out  of 
your  $915,000? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  would  plan  to  save  as  much  as  we  can  on  that 
balance,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  we  figured  this  estimate  very  closely, 
and  it  would  come  right  down  to  the  wire  pretty  close,  sir. 

Mr.  Thomas.  What  other  claims  do  you  have  filed  now  under 
Public  Law  744? 

Mr.  Clay.  At  the  present  moment  we  have  approximately  63 
claims,  but  we  are  receiving  inquiries  at  the  rate  of  approximately 
75  a  day. 

Mr.  Thomas.  This  law  has  been  in  effect  now  better  than  4  months. 

Mr.  Clay.  We  have  had  no  funds  to  advertise  with  to  do  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Advertise  what? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Hunt  customers. 

Mr.  Taber.  To  circularize  the  prospective  customers. 

Mr.  Clay.  That  is  correct;  yes. 

ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  CLAIMS 

Mr.  Thomas.  What  is  your  best  guess  as  to  the  total  number  of 
prospective  beneficiaries  you  have  under  Public  Law  744? 

Mr.  Clay.  Under  Public  Law  744  we  believe  there  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  14,933  claims  filed  with  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Dollarwise,  what  do  you  think  those  14,933  claims 
will  amount  to? 

Mr.  Clay.  About  $16,714,800. 

Air.  Thomas.  Is  there  a  limitation  in  Public  Law  744  as  to  the  total 
amount  they  can  recover? 

Air.  Clay.  There  is  no  limitation. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Neither  for  civilians  nor  military  personnel? 

Air.  Clay.  There  are  six  categories.  The  one  that  is  the  most 
difficult  to  assess  is  the  sequestered  bank  accounts  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  other  credits. 

Air.  Thomas.  I  notice  one  limitation  in  the  act.  It  is  hardly  a 
limitation.  It  is  a  limitation  to  the  effect  if  the  funds  play  out  and  the 
claim  is  in  excess  of  $500,  then  what  is  in  excess  in  each  of  the  $500 
claims  will  be  prorated  down. 

Air.  Clay.  As  to  the  remaining  amount  of  money  that  would  be 
available  for  them,  that  is  correct. 

Air.  Thomas.  That  all  comes  out  of  the  Alien  Property  fund? 

Mr.  Clay.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIcGuire.  I  believe  that  we  should  correct  the  record  with 
regard  to  a  statement  that  was  made  a  few  moments  ago  with  respect 
to  the  balance  remaining  in  the  war  claims  fund.  I  think  the  record 
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will  now  show  that  $7  million  would  indicate  a  balance  remaining  be¬ 
fore  the  inclusion  of  the  Public  Law  744  claims,  but  this  statement 
has  Public  Law  744  worked  into  it. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Public  Law  744  is  not  a  part  then  of  the  $7  million? 

Mr.  Clay.  Of  the  $7  million  balance. 

Mr.  McGuire.  That  is  the  balance  after  Public  Law  744  has  been 
satisfied. 

Mr.  Thomas.  How  much  is  now  in  the  Alien  Property  Custodian 
fund? 

Mr.  Clay.  In  our  fund? 

Mr.  Thomas.  No;  the  Alien  Property  Custodian’s  fund? 

Mr.  Clay.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Your  $225  million  came  from  the  overall  fund? 

Mr.  Clay.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Thomas.  How  much  is  left  in  the  overall  fund? 

Mr.  Clay.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  McGuire.  There  was  an  original  estimate  of  $550  million. 
How  much  has  been,  paid  back  to  eligible  claimants  before  the  Office 
of  Alien  Property  we  do  not  know.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  a 
firm  figure  from  the  Department  of  Justice  on  what  might  in  the  future 
become  available  for  deposit  to  the  war  claims  fund.  Those  figures 
are  not  available  to  us. 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  believe  you  stated  that  there  are  about  14,000  eligi¬ 
ble  claimants  under  Public  Law  615. 

Mr.  Clay.  Under  Public  Law  615  there  would  be  approximately 
14,425  potential  claimants. 

Mr.  Thomas.  What  would  be  the  ultimate  cost  of  that? 

Mr.  Clay.  The  ultimate  cost  of  that  would  be  $12  million. 

Mr.  Thomas.  That  is  all  appropriated  funds? 

Mr.  Clay.  Correct. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Does  that  $12  million,  include  your  administrative 
expense,  or  is  that  only  benefits? 

Mr.  Clay.  It  does  not  include  the  administrative  expenses. 

Mr.  Thomas.  What  do  you  think  your  administrative  expense 
will  be  in  addition  to  that  $12  million. 

Mr.  Clay.  Our  past  experience  has  been  that  the  administrative 
expenses  will  run  between  3  and  5  percent. 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONNEL  ON  ROLLS 

Mr.  Thomas.  How  many  persons  do  you  have  on  the  payroll  now? 
Your  estimates  are  somewhat  conflicting.  How  many  do  you  have 
as  of  today? 

Mr.  Clay.  At  the  present  time,  as  of  January  11,  1955,  we  have  172 
personnel  on  the  payroll.  For  the  period  we  are  asking  for  funds,  we 
will  have  167  on  the  payroll. 

Mr.  Thomas.  With  these  additional  funds  that  you  are  going  to 
have,  not  $175,000  but  in  truth  and  in  fact  $275,000,  how  many  people 
are  you  going  to  keep  on  the  payroll  during  the  last  quarter? 

Mr.  Clay.  We  are  going  to  keep  on  the  payroll  167  people. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Why  do  you  need  the  same  number  of  people  to 
handle  this  new  business?  Your  workload  was  about  four  times  as 
great  before. 

Mr.  Clay.  That  is  not  correct. 
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Mr.  Thomas.  How  much  greater  was  it? 

Mr.  Clay.  In  the  second  period  of  this  quarter  we  employed  225 
people.  In  the  third  quarter  we  will  have  employed  172  individuals, 
and  for  the  fourth  quarter  we  will  employ  167. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Your  justifications  show  200. 

Mr.  Ivleizo.  May  I  make  a  remark  on  that?  That  200  represents 
approved  positions,  sir,  positions  that  have  been  authorized  to  be 
filled  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Taber.  What  kind  are  the  others? 

Mr.  Ivleizo.  The  167  actually  represent  bodies  that  we  will  need 
for  the  fourth  quarter. 

Mr.  Thomas.  How  many  claims  are  you  going  to  dispose  of  during 
the  third  quarter? 

Mr.  Clay.  We  are  going  to  dispose  of  the  remaining  claims  of  the 
religious  war  claims,  civilian  internees,  and  the  remaining  prisoners 
of  war. 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  understand  that,  but  what  is  the  number? 

Mr.  Clay.  27,134. 

Note:  Correct  figure  supplied  later  is  16,168. 

anticipated  workload 

Mr.  Thomas.  And  your  total  workload  under  Public  Law  615 
over  a  period  of  years  will  only  be  14,000  claims,  and  you  will  not 
have  anything  like  that  under  Public  Law  744. 

Mr.  Clay.  A  great,  deal  of  the  work  on  the  remaining  claims  load 
has  been  done.  The  primary  adjudication  has  been  completed. 
The  appeals  work  is  in  the  process  of  being  disposed  of  now.  We  are 
now  in  the  process  of  closing  out  the  remainder  of  the  claims. 

Mr.  Thomas.  How  many  cases  do  you  think  you  are  going  to  have 
under  Public  Law  744? 

Mr.  Clay.  For  what  period? 

Mr.  Thomas.  The  fourth  quarter. 

Mr.  Clay.  The  grand  total  for  the  fourth  quarter  we  estimate 
will  be  4,400  claims. 

Mr.  Thomas.  How  do  you  break  that  down  as  between  Public 
Law  615  and  Public  Law  744? 

Mr.  Clay.  LTnder  Public  Law  744  we  believe  we  will  have  to 
handle  2,238  claims. 

Mr.  Thomas.  And  you  have  63,  and  the  law  has  been  in  operation 
4  months? 

Mr.  Clay.  Those  are  the  actual  claims  that  have  been  filed.  We 
have  been  receiving  on  the  average  75  mail  inquiries  a  day  as  to  the 
law  since  enactment. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Assume  that  your  figures  are  correct.  Multiply  by 
two.  Do  you  anticipate  that  you  are  going  to  have  2,000  claims? 
Say  that  you  are  going  to  have  4,000.  At  best,  you  would  not  have 
more  than  5,000  claims  to  dispose  of,  and  yet  with  your  present 
staff  you  have  been  disposing  in  the  third  quarter,  how  many  claims 
did  you  say — 16,000? 

Mr.  Clay,  binder  Public  Law  615,  since  it  was  enacted,  we  received 
3,932  claims. 

Mr.  Thomas.  How  do  you  get  around  your  own  arithmetic?  In 
this  third  quarter  you  have  disposed  of  16,000  claims.  If  you  multiply 
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your  own  figures,  your  anticipated  figures  for  the  fourth  quarter,  you 
will  not  have  5,000  claims,  and  with  the  same  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  Clay.  I  can  explain  that. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Do  it  right  quick.  You  are  getting  down  to  all  that 
is  involved  here. 

Mr.  Clay.  This  is  a  closing-out  process.  These  claims  are  going  to 
be  disposed  of  by  March  31,  1955.  The  herculean  task  of  getting 
through  the  claims  and  getting  them  ready  for  final  issuance  has 
practically  been  done.  We  are  now  in  the  process  administratively 
of  closing  the  cases  out  and  terminating  the  program. 

Under  the  two  new  laws  we  have  a  completely  different  proposition. 
They  have  to  be  investigated.  We  have  to  contact  the  necessary 
sources  and  individuals  that  are  interested  in  these  programs  and  set 
up  a  new  claims  program. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Let  me  interrupt  you  right  there.  If  your  big  heavy 
workload  under  the  old  War  Claims  Settlement  Act  is  virtually  over 
and  you  are  just  now  winding  up,  what  have  the  people  been  doing 
for  the  last  2  or  3  months?  Have  they  been  investigating? 

Mr.  Clay.  No,  sir.  We  have  been  doing  a  tremendous  job  of 
taking  appeals  in  these  cases  and  hearing  appeals,  which  is  provided 
for  by  law. 

Mr.  Thomas.  You  confuse  me.  In  one  breath  you  tell  me  it  is 
virtually  over  and  in  the  next  breath  you  say  you  have  been  going 
night  and  day. 

Mr.  Clay.  My  statement  was  relative. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  do  not  understand  all  of  this.  How  many  claims 
have  you  presently  on  file  that  have  not  been  disposed  of? 

Mr.  Clay.  Under  what  set  of  laws? 

Mr.  Taber.  All  of  them. 

Mr.  Clay.  Under  the  programs  that  are  due  to  be  disposed  of  on 
March  31,  1955,  we  have  16,168  claims  yet  to  be  disposed  of.  Under 
Public  Law  615  we  will  have  received  in  this  period,  and  by  the  fourth 
quarter,  we  anticipate  3,992  claims. 

Mr.  T  homas.  To  date,  under  Public  Law  615,  you  have  3,992? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  actually  have  3,932. 

Mr.  Clay.  Under  Public  Law  744,  the  merchant  seamen,  we  now 
actually  have  in  hand  45  claims.  Under  the  civilian  internee  provi¬ 
sion  of  Public  Law  744  we  have  received  32.  We  have  received,  as  I 
mentioned  before,  a  great  volume  of  inquiries  as  to  this  law.  We  have 
had  no  funds  with  which  to  distribute  claims  applications,  or  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  processing  of  these  claims.  We  have  not  set  up 
any  procedure  to  handle  these.  At  the  moment  these  inquiries  are 
lying  fallow  before  the  Commission  because  we  have  no  funds,  and  we 
have  been  advised  we  cannot  use  funds  from  the  war  claims  fund  at 
the  present  time,  to  administer  or  do  anything  about  these  claims. 

We  have  projected  an  estimated  workload  for  the  fourth  quarter 
on  which  we  are  here  before  you,  and  for  Public  Law  744  we  anticipate 
that  we  will  receive  2,238  claims  under  the  6  categories,  and  under 
Public  Law  615,  the  2  categories  under  that  will  be  4,400  claims. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  have  167  people  working  on  the  whole  job  now? 

Mr.  Clay.  We  have  at  the  present  time  172  people  on  the  payroll. 
We  propose  for  the  fourth  quarter  to  employ  167  people  for  these  2 
general  groups  of  claims. 
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Mr.  Taber.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  that  you  did  not  propose 
to  do  when  you  came  up  here  before? 

Mr.  Clay.  When  we  came  up  here  before,  we  did  not  have  the 
legislation  covering  Public  Law  744,  or  Public  Law  615  in  our  con¬ 
siderations. 

Mr.  Taber.  How  big  are  these  claims? 

Mr.  Clay.  Under  Public  Law  744  there  are  six  categories.  The 
first  relates  to  military  and  Federal  employees  under  the  Federal 
Compensation  Act,  or  Missing  Persons  Act,  or  the  War  Hazards  Act. 
Then  No.  2  provides  certain  benefits  to  surviving  husbands  previously 
excluded  because  they  were  not  dependents.  No.  3,  surviving  parents 
not  previously  considered.  No.  4  is  the  merchant  seamen.  No.  5, 
which  is  a  large  group  of  claims,  is  the  sequestration  of  bank-account 
cases  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  No.  6  is  the  American  citizens  who 
served  in  Allied  armies  and  were  held  as  prisoners  of  war.  That  is 
the  group  of  Public  Law  744  claims. 

Under  Public  Law  615  we  have  the  Korean  prisoners  of  war  group, 
and  we  have  the  group  providing  for  benefits  to  civilian  American 
nationals  captured  in  Korea. 

Mr.  Taber.  You  did  not  tell  me  how  much  they  would  average. 

Mr.  Clay.  I  could  give  you - 

Mr.  Taber.  Do  you  not  know? 

Mr.  Thomas.  There  is  a  limitation  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Whatever  they  can  prove. 

Mr.  Clay.  Under  the  sequestration  of  bank  accounts  we  believe 
in  this  quarter  we  will  receive  1,037  claims  for  which  we  will  pay  in 
awards,  estimated,  $1,176,000. 

Mr.  Taber.  About  $1,000  apiece? 

Mr.  Clay.  That  is  just  for  the  fourth  quarter.  It  would  be  about 
$1,600  a  claim. 

Mr.  Taber.  I  have  a  thousand  claims  at  $1,500,000 - 

Mr.  Clay.  You  are  correct.  It  would  be  about  $1,100  per  claim. 

Mr.  Taber.  How  much  do  you  propose  to  spend  of  this  for  solicita¬ 
tion  of  claims? 

Mr.  Clay.  For  solicitation  a  small  amount,  but  the  cost  of  ad¬ 
ministering  the  program  is  hard  to  estimate.  On  this  particular  one, 
we  do  not  have  it  broken  down. 

Mr.  Taber.  We  have  a  little  curiosity  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  have  not  made  an  allocation  on  that.  What  we 
do  is  to  use  the  administrative  personnel  to  actually  do  that  work  on 
a  part-time  basis.  We  have  not  actually  made  an  allocation  as  to 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  that. 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  did  not  get  quite  clear  in  my  mind  the  total  antici¬ 
pated  claims  you  would  have  under  Public  Law  744. 

Mr.  Clay.  Under  Public  Law  744  for  the  fourth  quarter  we 
anticipate — ■ — 

Air.  Thomas.  We  have  that,  You  anticipated  about  2,000. 

Mr.  Clay.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thomas.  But  what  is  the  overall? 

Mr.  Clay.  14,933  claims. 

Air.  Thomas.  And  the  overall  picture  under  Public  Law  615  is 
what? 

Mr.  Clay.  Under  Public  Law  615,  14,425. 
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Mr.  Thomas.  At  this  point  in  the  recoi'd  we  will  insert  a  table 
showing  the  number  of  claims  filed  as  of  today  for  Public  Laws  615 
and  744,  the  ultimate  number  of  claims  that  you  anticipate  will  be 
filed  under  Public  Laws  615  and  744,  and  then  give  us  a  third  column 
showing  the  ultimate  cost  of  all  the  claims  under  Public  Laws  615 
and  744.  Is  that  clear? 

Mr.  Clay.  Yes. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 


Receipt  of  claims  under  Public  Law  615  and  Public  Law  7 J^Ji  to  Jan.  10,  1955 


Filed 

Anticipated 

Cost 

Public  Law  615,  Korean  POW . . . . . . 

3,932 

77 

14, 425 
14, 933 

$12. 000, 000 
16, 714, 800 

Public  Law  744 _  _ _  _ 

Total .  . .  .  _ 

4,009 

29, 358 

28,  714, 800 

Mr.  Phillips.  You  evidently  then  have  no  estimate  of  the  cost 
per  claim  of  settlement? 

Mr.  Clay.  No;  we  do  not,  sir.  They  vary  to  such  an  extent  from 
a  very  small  prisoner-of-war  claim  to  a  very  complicated  sequestration 
account  of  one  of  our  large  American  banks,  or  a  large  Philippine 
Island  bank,  which  has  paid  in  good  faith  their  American  depositors 
and  then  they  become  the  subrogees  to  the  right  to  claim  for  them¬ 
selves. 

COST  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Phillips.  Go  back  to  the  cost  of  administration.  You  estimate, 
according  to  this  request,  that  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year 
1955  you  will  spend  $275,000  for  administrative  expenses;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Clay.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Phillips.  What  do  you  estimate  the  cost  of  the  third  quarter 
will  be  which  will  end  on  March  31? 

Mr.  Kleizo.  The  estimated  cost  altogether  will  be  $255,000. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Go  back  to  the  second  quarter. 

Mr.  Kleizo.  I  do  not  have  those  figures  broken  out,  but  I  have  the 
first  and  second  quarters  combined. 

Mr.  Phillips.  All  right. 

Mr.  Kleizo.  They  will  run  approximately  $510,000. 

Mr.  Phillips.  $510,000  divided  by  2  is  $255,000.  Can  you  go 
back  and  give  me  what  it  cost  for  your  last  fiscal  year,  1954? 

Mr.  Kleizo.  Yes. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Do  you  have  that  broken  down  by  quarters? 

Mr.  Kleizo.  No.  It  is  an  annual  figure. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Give  me  the  figure  for  the  year. 

Mr.  Kleizo.  We  do  not  have  it  here,  but  we  can  provide  that  for 
you. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  wish  you  would. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 

Approximately  $850,000. 
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AMOUNT  SET  ASIDE  FOR  TERMINAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  Thomas.  May  I  interrupt  you?  When  you  get  to  your  quar¬ 
ters,  you  will  find  the  $275,000  they  have  for  this  last  quarter  is  about 
$25,000  more  than  they  spent  in  any  other  quarter.  The  question  is. 
How  much  terminal  leave  is  there? 

Mr.  Phillips.  How  about  this  terminal-leave  situation?  Have  you 
set  aside  money?  When  you  ask  for  $275,000,  have  you  set  aside 
money? 

Mr.  Clay.  Yes. 

Mr.  Phillips.  How  much? 

Mr.  Clay.  $30,000. 

Mr.  Phillips.  $30,000  as  terminal  leave,  so  you  are  really  asking 
for  $245,000. 

Mr.  Clay.  That  is  correct. 

extension  of  life  of  the  commission 

Mr.  Phillips.  Now  I  am  interested  in  the  number  of  cases,  as  is 
the  chairman.  How  many  extensions  of  your  life  have  you  had? 

Mr.  Clay.  Well,  are  we  talking  about  the  extensions  which  would 
terminate  the  claims  on  March  31,  1955? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  am  talking  about  what  started  as  the  War  Claims 
Administration,  and  now,  in  order  to  cover  a  broader  field,  is  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission. 

Air.  Clay.  Prior  to  the  President’s  reorganization  plan  I  believe 
the  War  Claims  Commission’s  life  was  extended  on  three  different 
occasions. 

Air.  Phillips.  Each  time  the  life  was  extended. 

Air.  Clay.  Could  I  correct  that?  It  was  twice. 

Air.  Phillips.  It  was  extended  twice.  Each  time  a  new  set  of 
claims  were  filed,  am  I  right,  an  additional  set  of  claims? 

Mr.  Clay.  That  is  not  correct.  That  was  just  to  complete  the 
claims’  load. 

Mr.  Phillips.  You  had  better  find  out  about  that. 

Air.  AIcGuire.  The  only  time  it  was  extended  by  a  new  category 
of  claims  was  under  Public  Law  303  of  the  82d  Congress. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  do  not  necessarily  mean,  a  new  category.  You 
had  a  certain,  number  of  claims  filed  and  an  expiration,  date  was 
announced,  and  the  tide  of  claims  ceased  to  flow.  You  did  not  get 
through  with  it  and  Congress  reviewed  it,  and  in.  came  more  claims 
in  the  same  category;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  AIcGuire.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Phillips.  There  is  no  way  of  figuring  out  how  much  you  got 
each  time. 

Mr.  AIcGuire.  I  do  not  have  those  figures.  I  would  imagine  they 
would  be  available. 

Air.  Phillips.  If  they  are  available  I  would  like  very  much  to  see 
them,  because  I  think  that  is  significant  at  the  present  time. 

(The  information  requested  will  be  supplied  to  the  committee 
later.) 
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SOLICITATION  OF  CLAIMS 

Mr.  Phillips.  Will  the  General  Counsel  tell  us  where  you  have  the 
authority  in  law  to  advertise  yourselves  and  solicit  business? 

Mr.  McGuire.  The  only  authority,  as  you  and  I  have  reviewed  the 
matter  before - 

Mr.  Phillips.  We  have  taken  a  dim  view  of  this.  We  do  not 
concur  in  your  interpretation  of  this  act. 

Mr.  McGuire.  I  so  gathered  previously.  The  only  such  admoni¬ 
tion  was  contained  in  Public  Law  16,  which  amended  Public  Law 
896  of  the  80th  Congress. 

Mr.  Phillips.  That  is  the  same  one  that  we  have  argued  about 
before.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Congress  does  not  take  the  same 
view  of  the  act  as  you,  you  continue  to  use  that  as  an  authority  to 
advertise? 

Mr.  McGuire.  I  think  the  terms  “advertising”  and  “soliciting” 
have  been  slightly  misused  here  this  morning. 

Mr.  Phillips.  What  would  you  call  it? 

Mr.  McGuire.  We  are  not  soliciting  as  such.  The  only  thing  we 
have  done  in  relation  to  solicitation  refers  to  Public  Law  615,  and  we 
have  done  that  in  an  attempt  to  save  money  and  not  to  spend  it, 
in  this  sense — that  the  Department  of  Defense  has  furnished  the  Com¬ 
mission  with  a  roster  of  former  prisoners  of  war  in  the  Korean  conflict 
and  rather  than  issue  claim  applications  in  bulk  to  create  a  tremen¬ 
dous  workload,  we  have  individually  solicited  the  persons  listed  on 
that  roster.  This  is  the  only  solicitation  that  has  been  done.  With 
respect  to  Public  Law  744  there  is  no  solicitation  program,  and  the 
only  program  that  will  be  followed  by  the  Commission  in  that  respect 
would  be  to  request  the  assistance  of  the  interested  groups  of  claimants 
to  get  their  members  to  file  their  claims  with  the  Commission.  Other 
than  that,  the  only  thing  that  would  be  done  by  the  Commission 
would  be  to  issue  press  releases  and  things  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  heard  that  or  not,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  this  is  not  advertising  or  solicitation.  It  is  merely 
notifying  a  large  list  of  people  that  you  are  open  and  ready  for  busi¬ 
ness,  and  inviting  the  various  groups  to  circularize  their  own  members 
and  tell  them  that  you  are  ready  and  open  for  business. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Yes;  open  for  business. 

Mr.  Phillips.  It  seems  to  be  a  distinction  without  much  difference. 

Mr.  Thomas.  It  reminds  me  of  the  little  hotel  in  the  town  that  I 
was  born  in,  of  ringing  the  dinner  bell  and  saying,  “Here  it  is  boys.” 

BACKGROUND  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Mr.  Andrews.  When  was  this  Commission  created,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man? 

Mr.  Clay.  July  1,  1954. 

Mr.  Andrews.  This  Commission? 

Mr.  Clay.  The  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission. 

Mr.  Andrews.  The  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission? 

Air.  Clay.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Andrews.  That  is  different  from  the  War  Claims  Commission? 

Mr.  Clay.  That  is  correct. 

Air.  Andrews.  When  was  the  War  Claims  Commission  created? 
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Mr.  McGuire.  On  July  3,  1948,  the  basic  act  was  approved.  The 
Commission  was  created  or  came  into  being  on  September  14,  1949. 

Mr.  Clay.  That  was  a  consolidation  of  the  International  Claims 
Commission  of  the  United  States,  of  which  I  was  Acting  Chairman, 
and  the  War  Claims  Commission,  of  which  Mr.  Whitney  Gilliland  was 
Chairman  and  who  is  the  Chairman  of  this  new  Commission,  the  For¬ 
eign  Claims  Settlement  Commission. 

Mr.  Andrews.  The  Commission  that  you  represent  now  is  the  For¬ 
eign  Claims  Settlement  Commission? 

Mr.  Clay.  The  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the 
United  States;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Andrews.  When  was  it  created? 

Mr.  Clay.  It  was  created  by  virtue  of  the  President’s  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  Act. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Under  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1. 

Mr.  Clay.  Yes,  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1954,  and  it  was  acti¬ 
vated  on  July  1,  1954. 

Mr.  Andrews.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  just  the  same  Commission 
that  was  known  as  the  War  Claims  Commission,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Clay.  This  new  Commission  had  transferred  to  it  all  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  War  Claims  Commission  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Claims  Commission,  as  well  as  the  functions  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  provided  for  in  the  public  resolution  approved  August  4,  1939 
(53  Stat.  1199),  relating  to  the  Litvinov  assignment;  that  is  correct; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Was  there  any  provision  made  in  the  act  creating 
the  War  Claims  Commission  that  provided  for  its  termination? 

Mr.  Clay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  War  Claims  Commission,  as  such,  terminated  and  its  functions, 
duties,  and  responsibilities  were  transferred  to  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission. 

Mr.  Andrews.  When  did  the  War  Claims  Commission  end? 

Mr.  Clay.  On  June  30,  1954. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Then  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
came  into  existence? 

Mr.  Clay.  That  is  correct;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Andrews.  With  the  same  personnel  that  the  War  Claims 
Commission  had? 

Mr.  Clay.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Andrews.  How  many  changes  did  you  have  in  personnel? 

Mr.  Clay.  There  were  3  Commissioners  provided  for  under  the 
International  Claims  Commission,  and  there  were  3  Commissioners 
provided  for  under  the  War  Claims  Commission.  When  they  were 
consolidated  the  act  provided  for  the  appointment  of  3  Commissioners 
to  administer  the  functions  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com¬ 
mission,  so  it  merged  6  Commission  positions  in  the  new  Commission, 
which  is  3  in  number. 

Mr.  Andrews.  You  had  three  Commissioners  for  the  War  Claims 
Commission? 

Mr.  Clay.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Andrews.  And  you  have  three  Commissioners  for  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission? 

Mr.  Clay.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 
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Mr.  Andrews.  How  many  of  the  present  Foreign  Claims  Settle¬ 
ment  Commissioners  served  as  Commissioners  with  the  War  Claims 
Commission? 

Mr.  Clay.  Two  of  them,  sir. 

Mr.  Andrews.  So,  you  had  a  change  of  one? 

Mr.  Clay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Andrews.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  what  kind  of  a  turnover  in  personnel  did  you  have? 

Mr.  Clay.  Our  Executive  Director  and  our  General  Counsel  are 
the  same.  We  have  had  a  merging  of  the  two  staffs.  We  have 
eliminated  some  56  positions  to  get  down  to  the  level  of  personnel 
required  to  do  the  work  anticipated  under  Public  Laws  744  and  615. 

Mr.  Andrews.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  the  exception  of  2  or 
3  topflight  positions  you  still  have  the  same  personnel  in  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  that  you  had  in  the  War  Claims 
Commission? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Beginning  on  July  1  when  the  Foreign  Settlement 
Claims  Commission  came  into  being  we  absorbed  approximately  50 
employees  who  were  formerly  with  the  International  Claims  Com¬ 
mission,  which  ceased  to  exist  on  June  30.  We  carried  those  em¬ 
ployees  we  had  plus  those  employees  through  December  31,  at  which 
time  two  categories  of  claims,  the  Panamanian  and  the  Yugoslav 
property  claims  were  terminated. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Is  that  a  third  Commission,  the  International 
Claims  Commission? 

Mr.  Clay.  No;  it  is  the  second  Commission. 

Mr.  Andrews.  When  you  say  the  International  Claims  Commission 
you  are  referring  to  the  same  Claims  Commission  today,  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission? 

Mr.  Clay.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  On  June  30  one  Commission  was  the  International 
Claims  Commission. 

Mr.  Andrews.  When  was  it  created? 

Mr.  Clay.  It  was  created  in  1949. 

Mr.  Andrews.  At  the  same  time  the  War  Claims  Commission  was 
created? 

Mr.  Clay.  Generally  speaking,  about  a  year  later,  sir. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Were  they  two  separate  Commissions,  the  War 
Claims  Commission  and  the  International  Claims  Commission? 

Mr.  Clay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Andrews.  When  the  War  Claims  Commission  expired  on 
June  30,  1954,  how  many  employees  did  you  have  with  the  War 
Claims  Commission,  can  you  tell  me? 

Mr.  Clay.  You  mean  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission? 

Mr.  Andrews.  No,  the  first  Commission,  the  War  Claims  Commis¬ 
sion.  We  are  talking  about  when  that  expired  on  June  30,  1954. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  had  174. 

Mr.  Andrews.  How  many  of  those  174  employees  are  now  with 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  have  on  the  rolls  today  172.  When  we  had  a 
reduction  in  force  we  separated  some  of  the  employees  who  were 
formerly  with  the  International  Claims  Commission  and  some  who 
were  with  the  War  Claims  Commission. 
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I  would  have  to  have  a  compilation  made  to  give  you  the  exact 
figure  on  that. 

Mr.  Clay.  I  may  be  wrong,  and  I  would  like  to  correct  myself  on 
the  record  as  to  the  exact  figure,  but  I  would  say,  Mr.  Congressman, 
that  the  War  Claims  Commission  staff  as  of  today  has  been  reduced 
by  30  personnel  of  the  original  number  of  War  Claims  Commission 
personnel  that  existed  on  June  30,  1954,  the  date  of  expiration  of 
that  Commission. 

DATE  OF  EXPIRATION  OF  COMMISSION 

Mr.  Andrews.  Do  you  have  any  idea  as  to  when  this  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  will  expire? 

Mr.  Clay.  It  is,  under  the  present  legislation,  considered  to  be  a 
permanent  Commission. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Permanent? 

Mr.  Clay.  Yes. 

Mr.  Andrews.  1  want  to  ask  you  if  you  are  familiar  with  this 
testimony  on  page  872  of  the  record  last  year. 

Mr.  Clay.  Let  me  clarify  this.  There  is  presently,  Mr.  Congress¬ 
man,  before  the  Congress,  or  there  will  be  soon,  legislation  involving 
property  funds  of  Hungary,  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria.  Then  there  is 
the  Lombardo  agreement  for  which  the  Republic  of  Italy  has  deposited 
with  the  United  States  $5  million  to  compensate  American  claimants 
not  otherwise  compensated  under  the  Italian  Peace  Treaty  with 
respect  to  claims  arising  outside  of  the  territorial  limits  of  the  Republic 
of  Italy.  Then  there  is  the  Litvinov  assignment  fund  in  the  amount 
of  $9  million.  These  were  various  assignments  that  were  collected 
within  the  Department  of  Justice  and  now  comprise  a  fund  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $9  million. 

Mr.  Andrews.  What  percentage  of  the  claims  or  damage  do  you 
pay? 

Air.  Clay.  These  are  property  claims  as  distinguished  from  prisoner 
claims.  On  the  dollar-award  basis  in  Panama  we  paid  about  92 
cents,  and  under  the  Yugoslav  arrangement  about  85  cents. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Were  those  claims  from  appropriated  funds? 

Mr.  Clay.  No,  sir.  In  both  cases  they  were  funds  which  were 
created  by  negotiation  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  with 
the  several  foreign  countries  involved.  In.  the  case  of  Panama  it  was 
a  fund  created  in  the  amount  of  $400,000,  and  in  the  case  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  it  was  created  out  of  the  blocked  assets  of  Yugoslavia  in  the 
amount  of  $47  million,  of  which  $17  million  was  withheld  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  claims  fund. 

Air.  Andrews.  Under  Public  Law  744  will  you  pay  any  claims  for 
damages  to  property? 

Mr.  Clay.  No,  sir,  we  will  not. 

Mr.  Andrews.  What  about  under  615? 

Mr.  Clay.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Claims  under  those  two  laws  will  be  paid  from 
appropriated  funds? 

Air.  Clay.  No,  sir,  none  of  those  claims  will  be  paid  from  appro¬ 
priated  funds. 

Air.  Andrews.  What  type  of  claims  will  they  be  which  will  be 
paid  from  appropriated  funds? 
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Mr.  Clay.  They  will  be  for  freeing  prisoners  of  war  and  civilian 
Americans  captured  in  Korea.  The  Public  Law  744  funds  will  not  be 
appropriated,  but  they  will  be  derived  from  the  war  claims  fund. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Will  they  cover  claims  for  damages  to  property? 

Mr.  Clay.  No,  sir,  they  will  not. 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  only  thing  you  have  had  to  do  with  the  Philip¬ 
pine  part  was  with  these  sequestration  claims?  We  also  have  a 
Philippine  War  Damage  Commission. 

Mr.  Clay.  That  has  been  terminated. 

Mr.  P  hillips.  That  is  out? 

Mr.  Clay.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  out.  At  the  present  time  the  only  thing 
we  have  in  the  Philippines  is  this  present  program. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATIONS 

JAMIE  L.  WHITTEN,  MISSISSIPPI,  Chairman 

CLARENCE  CANNON,  Missouri  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN,  Minnesota 
FRED  MARSHALL,  Minnesota  WALT  HORAN,  Washington 


Tuesday,  January  11,  1955. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

WITNESSES 

EZRA  T.  BENSON,  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 
TRUE  D.  MORSE,  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND 
PRESIDENT,  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 
WESLEY  A.  D’EWART,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  AGRI¬ 
CULTURE 

ROBERT  L.  FARRINGTON,  SOLICITOR 

james  a.  McConnell,  administrator,  commodity  stabili¬ 
zation  SERVICE 

WALTER  C.  BERGER,  ASSOCIATE  ADMINISTRATOR,  COMMODITY 
STABILIZATION  SERVICE 

PRESTON  RICHARDS,  DEPUTY  ADMINISTRATOR,  PRICE  SUPPORT, 
COMMODITY  STABILIZATION  SERVICE 
FRANK  R.  McGREGOR,  DEPUTY  ADMINISTRATOR,  OPERATIONS, 
COMMODITY  STABILIZATION  SERVICE 
R.  P.  BEACH,  ASSISTANT  DEPUTY  ADMINISTRATOR  AND  BUDGET 
OFFICER,  COMMODITY  STABILIZATION  SERVICE 
JOSEPH  C.  WHEELER,  DIRECTOR  OF  FINANCE  AND  BUDGET 
OFFICER,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  Whitten.  Gentlemen,  we  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us  for  the 
hearing  before  this  committee  on  this  supplemental  item. 

We  shall  first  insert  in  the  record  House  Document  No.  59. 

(The  House  Document  is  as  follows:) 
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[House  of  Representatives,  84th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Document  No.  59] 

Draft  of  Proposed  Provision  Pertaining  to  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture — Communication  from  The  President  of  the  United  States  Trans¬ 
mitting  a  Draft  of  a  Proposed  Provision  Pertaining  to  the  Fiscal  Year 
1955  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 


The  White  House, 
Washington,  January  10,  1955. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress 
a  draft  of  a  proposed  provision  pertaining  to  the  fiscal  year  1955  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

The  details  of  this  proposed  provision,  the  necessity  therefor,  and  the  reasons 
for  its  submission  at  this  time  are  set  forth  in  the  attached  letter  from  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  with  whose  comments  and  observations  thereon  I 
concur. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 


Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.,  January  7,  1955. 

The-  President, 

The  White  House. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  for  your  consideration  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  provision  pertaining  to  the  fiscal  year  1955  for  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  as  follows: 

Department  of  Agriculture 
commodity  credit  corporation 


The  limitation  under  this  heading  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Farm 
Credit  Administration  Appropriation  Act,  1955,  on  the  amount  available  for  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  of  the  Corporation  is  increased  from  “$18, 000, 000”  to  “$25,290,000” . 

An  increase  of  $7,290,000  will  be  required  in  the  administrative-expense  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  provide  for  increased  administrative 
costs  as  a  result  of  increased  loan  volume  and  to  perform  storage,  inspection, 
maintenance,  accounting,  and  other  work  in  connection  with  the  management  and 
disposition  of  inventories  acquired  by  the  Corporation  under  the  price-support 
program. 

The  Corporation  has  the  task  of  managing  and  disposing  of  large  inventories  of 
agricultural  commodities  which  have  accumulated  during  the  past  few  years  and 
at  the  same  time  making  settlements  with  thousands  of  producers,  elevators, 
warehousemen,  and  others,  incident  to  the  acquisition  of  additional  inventories 
from  past-year  crop  operations.  In  addition,  the  Corporation  must  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  provide  price  support  through  loans,  purchases,  and  other  means  on  current- 
year  crops.  The  need  for  this  increase  arises  principally  out  of  an  underestimation 
of  (1)  the  complexity  and  amount  of  work  involved  in  managing  the  disposing  of 
huge  inventories  of  agricultural  commodities  acquired  under  the  price-support 
program,  and  (2)  the  volume  of  loan  work  in  connection  with  1954  crops  of  price- 
supported  commodities. 

On  July  26,  1954,  I  apportioned  the  amounts  available  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  administrative  expenses  in  the  fiscal  year  1955  on  a  basis 
which  would  indicate  a  necessity  for  an  increase  in  the  administrative-expense 
limitation.  This  action  was  reported  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  and  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  by  my  letters  of  July  26,  1954,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  2  of  subsection  (e)  of  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended. 

I  recommend  that  the  foregoing  proposed  provision  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress. 

Respectfully  yours, 


Rowland  Hughes, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 


Mr.  Whitten.  We  shall  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  pages  1 
through  8  of  the  justifications,  table  1,  and  pages  9  through  15  of  the 
justifications. 
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(The  information  is  as  follows:) 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

Administrative  Expenses,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 


Limitation  to  date _  $18,  000,  000 

Obligations  to  Nov.  30,  1955 _  9,  901,  600 

Expenditures  to  Nov.  30,  1955 _  7,  973,  761 

Budget  Estimate  next  fiscal  year _  26,  000,  000 

Request:  For  3  months  from  March  30,  1955 _  7,  290,  000 

Employment: 

Average  Number  current  limitation _  3,  297 

Average  Number  involved  in  this  estimate _  1,  374 

Man-Month  employment  November,  1954 _  4,  292 


PURPOSE  AND  NEED  FOR  SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS 

The  increase  of  $7,290,000  consists  of  (a)  an  increase  of  $6,392,000  due  to  the 
estimated  increase  in  the  volume  of  price  support  activity  over  the  volume  of 
activity  upon  which  the  1955  Budget  Estimates  were  predicated  and,  (b)  an 
increase  of  $898,000  for  increased  responsibilities  and  workload  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Offices.  Almost  ninety  percent  of  the 
total  increase  requested  is  due  to  changes  in  estimated  program  volume  and  is  sharply 
demonstrated  by  the  comparison  of  the  volume  upon  which  the  1955  Budget  Estimates 
were  predicated  with  current  estimates  of  program  volume. 


Commodities 

Budget  esti¬ 
mate  1955 

Current 

estimate 

Percentage 

change 

Loans  made: 

Corn  (bu.)_.  .  . .  . 

275,  000,  000 

260,  600, 000 

-5 

Cotton  (bales) .  __  _  _  _  ..  .. 

2,  030,  000 

2,  525,  000 

+24 

Wheat  (bn.) . . . 

310,  000,  000 

400,  000,  000 

+29 

Other  grains  (bu.) _ _  _ _ - 

176,000,  000 

267, 100, 000 

+52 

Acquisitions: 

Corn(bu.). . . . .  .  _  __  __  __  ___ 

295,  000,  000 

367,  000,  000 

+24 

Cotton  (bales)  ._  .  _  . 

1,365,  000 

1,  675,  000 

+23 

Wheat  (bu.)._ . . .  . 

250,  000,  000 

362,  400.  000 

+45 

Other  grains  (bu.) . . 

107,  600,  000 

260,  733,  000 

+  142 

Dairy  products  (lb.) . . . 

650,  000,  000 

1, 150, 000,  000 

+77 

Dispositions: 

Corn  (bu.) . . . . . 

120,  000,  000 

200,  938,  690 

+67 

Cotton  (bales)  . 

635,  601 

327,  633 

-48 

Wheat  (bu.) _  __  .  . . 

135,  000,  000 

225,  012,  638 

+67 

Other  grains  (bu.) _  _ 

25,  760,  000 

120,  737,  968 

+330 

Dairy  products  (lb.)  ... . 

916,  000,  000 

1,118,947,  990 

+22 

Total  cost  value: 

Loans  made . ... . . . 

*1,  954,  566,  000 

$2,  381,951,000 

+22 

Acquisitions . 

2,  074,  391,  000 

3,  244, 177,  000 

+56 

Dispositions..  . . . . 

1,  397,  111,  000 

2,  332,  428,  000 

+67 

Loans  Made. — When  the  1955  budget  estimates  covering  the  administrative 
expense  limitation  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  were  prepared  they  were 
based  on  a  program  volume  relating  to  crops  most  of  which  were  not  even  planted. 
The  Crop  Report  released  on  November  10,  1954,  indicated  that  production 
prospects  are  again  at  a  near-record  level.  In  addition,  the  latest  report  of  the 
volume  of  1954  grains  placed  under  price  support  indicates  that  these  grains  are 
going  under  price  support  at  a  higher  rate  than  occurred  during  the  previous  years. 
Consequently,  except  for  corn,  the  production  of  which  has  been  reduced  by  the 
recent  drought,  the  estimates  of  the  amount  of  grain  to  be  placed  under  price 
support  have  been  revised  upward.  A  24-percent  increase  in  cotton  loans 
over  the  previous  estimates  is  also  indicated. 

Acquisitions. — The  estimated  increase  in  acquisitions  is  primarily  due  to  (1)  the 
greater  volume  of  collateral  forfeited  in  connection  with  prior  year  loan  programs 
for  corn  and  cotton,  (2)  the  likelihood  that  the  decrease  in  the  support  price  of 
certain  of  the  1955  crops  will  result  in  increased  takeover  of  1954  crops  of  wheat 
and  other  grains,  and  (3)  a  larger  volume  of  dairy  products  to  be  purchased  as  a 
result  of  a  larger  production  of  milk  than  previously  estimated. 

Dispositions. — The  estimated  increase  in  dispositions  results  primarily  from  a 
more  aggressive  sales  policy  implemented  by  a  number  of  recent  legislative  enact- 
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ments  which  considerably  broadened  the  disposal  authority  of  the  Corporation. 
These  include  (1)  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  which  authorizes  the  sale  of  surplus  commodities  for  foreign  currency. 
It  is  estimated  that  $400  million  worth  of  commodities  will  be  disposed  of  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  program.  (2)  Title  II  of  this  same  act  which  authorizes  the 
use  of  CCC  surplus  commodities  in  meeting  famine  or  other  urgent  relief  require¬ 
ments  of  friendly  nations.  It  is  estimated  that  $120  million  worth  of  commodities 
will  be  disposed  of  in  connection  with  this  program.  (3)  Barter  and  exchange 
activity  which  has  been  emphasized  and  implemented  by  new  legislation,  par¬ 
ticularly  section  303  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954.  During  the  fiscal  year  1954,  $29,436,781  worth  of  commodities  were 
involved  in  the  barter  and  exchange  programs  of  the  Corporation.  It  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  this  program  will  increase  to  $200  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1955.  (4) 

An  amendment  to  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  permits  donation  of 
commodities  to  prevent  waste  and  authorizes  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  pay  reprocessing,  packaging,  transporting  handling  and  other  charges. 
Cost  value' of  donations  of  butter,  nonfat  dry  milk,  cheese  and  cottonseed  oil  are 
estimated  at  $262  million,  which  is  an  increase  of  $47  million  over  the  original 
estimate.  (5)  An  amendment  to  section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
authorizing  the  donation  of  commodities  to  distress  and  disaster  areas  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  estimated  that  $64,430,000  worth  of  feed  grains  will  be 
disposed  of  in  connection  with  the  current  drought  program. 

A  summary  of  the  $7,290,000  proposed,  increase  is  as  follows: 


(a)  Due  to  changes  in  estimates  of  program  volume: 

(1)  CSS  Commodity  Offices: 

(a)  Transfer  of  wareouse  inspection 

from  counties _  $442,  000 

(b)  Other _ 4,  715,  445 


Total  CSS  Commodity  Offices _  $5,  157,  445 

(2)  Transfers  to  AMS: 

(a)  Special  School  Milk  Program _  185,  000 

(b)  Section  416  disposals _  104,  800  289,  800 


(3)  Washington  divisions  and  their  field  offices _  727,  755 

(4)  Printing _  217,  000 


Total,  due  to  changes  in  program  volume _  6,  392,  000 

(6)  Due  to  increased  responsibilities  and  workload  of  the  State 
offices: 

(1)  Supervision  of  county  offices _  710,  000 

(2)  Grain  storage  Structure  Program _  188,  000 


Total,  State  offices _  898,  000 


Total  increase _  7,  290,  000 


It  is  estimated  that  the  corporation’s  administrative  expense  limitation  will  be 
fully  obligated  in  March. 

(A)  DUE  TO  CHANGES  IN  ESTIMATE  OF  PROGRAM  VOLUME 

Commodity  Office  Increase. — The  major  portion,  or  $5,157,445,  of  the  increase 
of  $6,392,000  will  be  required  by  the  CSS  Commodity  Offices.  The  workload  and 
expenses  of  these  offices  vary  directly  with  the  volume  of  commodities  handled 
and  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  a  detailed  work  measurement  reporting  system. 
The  major  portion  of  the  workload  is  comprised  of  the  transactions  relating  to  the 
acquisition,  management,  and  disposition  of  inventories  and  consists  of  the  negoti¬ 
ation  and  allocation  of  storage  space,  inspection  of  storage  facilities  and  com¬ 
modities,  payments  of  warehouse  charges  and  amounts  due  on  settlements  of 
loading  orders,  issuance  and  control  of  loading  orders  for  the  disposition  and 
reconcentration  of  commodities,  handling  of  bills  of  lading,  payment  of  freight 
bills,  and  negotiations,  payments  and  billings  in  connection  with  the  purchases 
and  sales  of  the  commodities.  These  inventory  management  activities  and  the 
related  accounting  activities  comprise  approximately  70  percent  of  the  total 
workload  of  these  offices.  Tables  1  and  2  attached  reflect  the  estimated  volume 
of  program  operations  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  and  the  volume  in  terms  of  man-year 
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requirements  for  the  CSS  Commodity  Office  operations.  In  converting  the 
workload  into  man-year  requirements  for  these  offices,  the  same  productivity 
rates  were  applied  that  were  used  in  determining  current  fund  allocations  for 
these  offices.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  these  productivity  rates  are  approxi¬ 
mately  24  percent  higher  than  the  rates  used  in  the  budget  estimates  for  the 
fiscal  year  1955  and  approximately  7  percent  higher  than  the  rates  actually 
attained  during  the  fiscal  year  1954. 

The  CSS  Commodity  Office  increase  also  includes  funds  for  changes  in  ware¬ 
house  examination  responsibilities.  Because  of  the  increased  program  volume 
and  the  tremendous  quantity  of  grain  inventories  accumulated  during  the  fiscal 
years  1953  and  1954,  it  became  necessary  this  fiscal  year  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  grain  warehouse  examinations  conducted  bv  the  corporation.  Prior 
to  this  fiscal  year,  responsibility  for  grain  warehouse  examination  has  been  per¬ 
formed  in  part  by  the  State  and  county  offices  and  in  part  by  the  CSS  Commodity 
Offices.  Generally,  in  the  past,  CSS  Commodity  Office  employees  have  examined 
the  terminal  and  subterminal  warehouses  and  county  office  employees  have 
examined  the  country  warehouses.  It  is  now  contemplated  that  responsibility 
for  examination  of  all  warehouses  other  than  CCC-owned  bins  will  be  placed  in 
the  CSS  Commodity  Offices.  This  will  increase  the  workload  of  the  CSS  Com¬ 
modity  Offices  by  approximately  8,000  warehouses  and  the  expenses  by  $442,000. 
This  additional  workload  and  greater  efficiency  is  reflected  in  line  item  03  of  the 
attached  table  2.  This  latter  amount  would  be  largely  offset  by  lower  CCC 
costs  at  the  county  level  which  are  paid  from  capital  rather  than  administrative 
funds. 

With  the  tremendous  increase  in  CCC  grain  inventories,  only  the  most  co¬ 
ordinated  and  straight-line  authority  for  warehouse  examination  work  will  ade¬ 
quately  protect  the  interests  of  Government  in  the  grain  it  owns.  The  State  and 
county  ASC  offices  have  the  huge  job  of  administration  of  price  support,  acreage 
control,  and  other  programs  at  the  farm  level.  Since  the  warehouse  examination 
work,  in  most  cases  constitutes  only  part-time  work  of  county  employees  not 
essentially  trained  in  this  type  of  work,  it  is  felt  that  this  function  will  be  more 
effectively  performed  by  more  qualified  employees  devoting  full-time  to  ware¬ 
house  examination. 

In  addition  to  the  greater  efficiency  which  should  result  by  having  full-time  em¬ 
ployees  assigned  to  this  function  it  is  believed  that  a  more  coordinated  and  sys¬ 
tematic  examination  will  follow  since  supervision,  instructions,  and  procedures 
will  originate  in  5  rather  than  48  locations.  It  is  believed  also  that  examination 
of  warehouses  by  other  than  local  employees  will  not  only  have  a  more  restraining 
effect  upon  warehousemen  who  might  be  tempted  into  wrong-doing,  it  will  also 
foster  improved  relationships  between  the  warehousemen  and  CCC. 

The  remainder  of  the  increase  due  to  changes  in  estimates  of  program  volume 
($1 ,2SA,555)  consists  of: 

(1)  Transfers  to  Agricultural  Marketing  Services  ($289,800) 

(a)  Of  this  amount  $185,000  is  required  to  carry  out  the  special  school 
milk  program  authorized  by  an  amendment  to  Section  201  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  which  was  passed  by  the  Congress  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  formulation  of  the  1955  Budget,  permitting  the  corpora¬ 
tion  to  use  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  of  its  funds  to  support  dairy 
prices  by  providing  for  increased  fluid  milk  consumption  by  children 
in  nonprofit  schools.  In  carrying  out  the  assigned  responsibilities 
under  the  Special  School  Milk  Program  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  will  perform  the  following  functions: 

1.  Distribute  funds  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  a  formula 
similar  to  that  provided  in  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 

2.  Furnish  technical  and  supervisory  assistance  to  the  States  in 
the  operation  of  the  program. 

3.  Perform  administrative  reviews  and  audit  operating  records  of 
States  and  private  nonprofit  schools. 

4.  Account  for  the  use  of  the  funds  in  accordance  with  established 
procedures.  The  special  school  milk  program  will  be  adminis¬ 
tered  through  offices  already  established  and  to  some  extent  will 
receive  technical  and  supervisory  assistance  from  staff  members 
presently  administering  the  present  school  lunch  program. 
Consequently,  the  cost  of  administering  the  special  school  milk 
program  is  relatively  low  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  administering 
the  present  school  lunch  program,  considering  the  relative  size 
of  the  two  programs. 
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(b)  The  balance  of  $104,800  is  required  to  perform  the  additional  work¬ 
load  applicable  to  the  distribution  of  commodities  from  CCC  stocks 
pursuant  to  the  recent  amendment  to  section  416  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  liberalizing  the  methods  for  these  donations.  During  the 
fiscal  year  1954  donations  of  dairy  products  amounted  to  158,140,764 
pounds.  For  the  fiscal  year  1955  it  is  estimated  that  626,088,337 
pounds  of  dairy  products  and  85,000,000  pounds  of  refined  cottonseed 
oil  will  be  donated. 

(2)  The  Washington  divisions  will  have  considerably  more  auditing,  ac¬ 
counting  and  inventory  management  responsibilities  as  investment  in 
price  support  mounts.  Additional  funds  ($727,755)  will  be  required  with 
the  major  increases  occurring  in  the  Fiscal  Division,  $193,320;  Barter  and 
Stockpiling  Division,  $115,764;  Grain  Division,  $66,557;  Audit  Division, 
$58,318;  and  Compliance  and  Investigation  Division,  $34,700. 

(3)  Printing  ($217,000)  of  forms  required  in  loan  purchase,  inventory  and 
■accounting  operations. 

(b)  increased  responsibilities  and  workload  of  the  state  offices 

The  increase  of  $898,000  for  increased  responsibilities  and  workload  of  the  State 
offices  is  composed  of  the  followinq: 

(1)  An  increase  of  $710,000  to  provide  more  effective  supervision  of  ASC 
county  committees  in  the  administration  of  CCC  price  support  programs. 
The  number  of  farmer  fieldmen  and  auditors  employed  in  1954  in  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  State  offices  will  not  be  adequate 
for  the  increased  workload  on  CCC  price  suppoit  programs.  In  1954,  there 
was  an  average  of  only  1  farmer  fieldman  for  slightly  over  12  county  commit¬ 
tees  and  in  some  States  with  major  program  responsibilities,  the  number  of 
county  committees  per  farmer  fieldman  ranged  from  15  to  21.  This  estimate 
would  provide  a  partial  correction  of  the  deficiency  in  supervision  of  county 
offices.  Additional  funds  for  other  programs  operating  through  ASC  State 
offices  which  are  included  in  the  1956  estimates  would  lower  the  average  to 
10. 1  county  offices  per  fieldman.  This  would  still  constitute  a  heavy  workload 
since  farmer  fieldmen  supervise  all  programs  carried  out  through  ASC  County 
Offices  and  while  it  does  not  represent  the  optimum  average,  it  will  enable 
progress  to  be  made  toward  more  efficiency  economical  operations.  There 
was  only  one  county  auditor  for  over  27  county  committees  in  1954  with  the 
average  workload  in  some  States  ranging  from  39  to  60  county  committees 
per  auditor.  Additional  auditors  provided  under  this  estimate  would  i  educe 
the  national  average  to  slightly  over  25  county  committees  pei  auditor. 
Funds  included  in  the  1956  estimates  for  other  programs  operating  through 
ASC  State  offices  would  further  reduce  the  average  to  slightly  under  22  county 
committees  per  auditor.  Since  auditors  review  all  programs,  the  latter  cover¬ 
age  will  provide  an  audit  program  more  in  line  with  the  overall  volume  of 
program  operations. 

The  work  under  CCC  price  support  programs  in  1954  included  activities 
in  about  3,000  counties  where  price  support  programs  are  offered,  work 
preparatory  to  the  making  of  about  1.2  million  CCC  leans  on  various  com¬ 
modities  in  about  2,400  counties,  negotiating  agreements  with  about  9,000 
lending  agencies,  performing  about  1,600,000  reinspectic  ns  of  farm  stored 
commodities,  the  acquisition  of  commodities  under  loan  or  purchase  agreement 
in  about  450,000  instances  and  the  receipt  and  recordation  of  about  170,000 
repayments  on  loans.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  workload  will  increase 
considerably  in  1955  expecially  in  connection  with  the  reinspecticn  of  farm 
stored  commodities,  the  repayments  on  loans  and  the  acquisition  of  com¬ 
modities. 

These  increases  in  workload  are  indicated  by  the  increased  volume  of  loans, 
repayments,  etc.,  of  the  principal  crops  for  which  the  county  committees 
handle  the  price  support  work,  as  showm  by  the  following  table: 
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Anticipated  change  in  terms  of  percentages,  increase  (  +  ),  decrease  (  — ) 


|  Fiscal  year  1954-1955] 


Commodity 

Loans  outstand¬ 
ing  at  beginning 
of  year 

New  loans 
made 

Repayments 

Collateral 
acquired 
and  write¬ 
offs 

+37 . . . 

-31 _ 

+63 _ 

+28 

-j-105-  . . 

-18 _ 

+225 . . 

-17 

Barley _ 

4-963 _ _ 

+  102 _ 

+  145 _ 

+402 

-39 _ 

-10 _ 

+7. _ _ 

-26 

+183 _ 

+71 _ 

+81 _ 

+329 

Over  1,000 _ 

+61 . . 

Over  1, 000. _ _ 

+310 

+86 _ 

+77 _ 

+82 _ 

+83 

-90 _ 

+i _ 

— 7__ . 

+61 

Seeds:  Hay  and  pasture,  none  anticipated  for  1955:  winter  cover  crop,  none  anticipated  for  1955. 


In  addition  to  an  increased  volume  of  work  in  connection  with  price  support 
activities  in  the  fiscal  year  1955  effective  January  1,  1955,  responsibility  for 
supervising  the  liquidation  of  loan  programs  handled  at  the  county  levels 
will  be  placed  at  the  State  office  level  rather  than  at  the  commodity  office 
level  as  heretofore.  This  will  permit  the  States  to  check  loan  records  with 
the  counties’  cumulative  reports  of  commodity  loan  and  purchase  agree¬ 
ments  and  determine  causes  of  discrepancies  in  loan  transactions  thereby 
relieving  the  commodity  offices  of  the  necessity  of  reconciling  each  individual 
county’s  report  and  calling  attention  of  the  county  to  discrepancies  in  its 
records.  The  increased  work  in  the  State  offices  for  this  purpose  is  partially 
offset  by  a  decrease  in  the  work  in  the  CSS  commodity  offices  which  has  been 
given  effect  in  the  estimated  requirements  for  those  offices  for  1955. 

(2)  An  increase  of  $188,000  to  strengthen  supervision  and  administration 
of  CCC  grain  storage  structure  program  by  State  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Offices  in  an  attempt  to  overcome  existing  inadequacies 
in  the  operation  of  the  program. 

Responsibility  for  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  CCC-owned  struc¬ 
tures  is  placed  on  the  ASC  county  committees.  The  technical  assistance 
available  to  these  counties  from  the  State  ASC  offices  is  insufficient  and  the 
Office  of  the  Deputy  Administrator  for  Production  Adjustment  is  inade¬ 
quately  staffed  to  provide  the  necessary  overall  supervision  and  direction  of 
the  program  under  procedures  initiated  by  the  grain  division.  In  view  of 
serious  criticisms  which  have  been  made  of  the  manner  in  winch  this  program 
is  operating  and  the  size  of  the  Government  stocks  of  grain  in  the  structures 
owned  by  CCC,  it  is  believed  essential  that  more  direct  technically  qualified 
supervision  and  direction  be  provided  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  objective 
will  be  to  prevent  undesirable  practices  from  developing  and  to  correct  de¬ 
ficiencies  as  they  occur.  This  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  carrying  out  the 
express  objective  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Agriculture  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  as  indicated  in  the  hearings  on  the  1955 
budget  for  the  CCC,  that  every  effort  be  made  to  prevent  improper  handling 
of  CCC-owned  grain  stored  in  bins. 

The  $188,000  to  strengthen  the  administration  and  supervision  of  the  CCC 
storage  structure  program  will  be  used  chiefly  for  the  employment  of  grain 
storage  specialists  in  the  14  States  which  have  over  1,000  storage  structures 
each,  in  the  three  areas  which  have  over  15,000  structures  each,  and  in  the 
Office  of  the  Deputy  Administrator  for  Production  Adjustment. 

The  grain  storage  specialists  in  the  State  offices  will  exercise  supervision 
over  all  phases  of  the  CCC  grain  storage  structure  program  in  the  State. 
They  will  supervise  the  erection  of  structures,  the  preparation  of  sites,  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  sites  and  structures  and  the  inspections,  care, 
and  handling  of  grain,  whether  these  jobs  are  done  by  State  or  county  crews 
or  under  contract. 
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Work  in  connection  with  the  grain  storage  structure  program  in  the  fiscal 
year  1955  is  estimated  to  involve  about  200,000  storage  structures  on  4,500 
sites  in  938  counties.  The  storage  structures  total  capacity  will  be  about, 
900,000,000  bushels  and  it  is  estimated  that  maximum  storage  will  be  about 
869^000,000  bushels.  Some  480,000,000  bushels  will  go  into  storage;  about 
132!000,000  bushels  will  go  out;  300,000,000  bushels  will  need  fumigation: 
71,000,000  bushels  will  need  turning  and  57,000,000  bushels  will  have  to  be 
cleaned.  This  represents  a  substantial  increase  in  the  total  workload  over 
1954. 


Table  1. — Comparison  of  the  fiscal  year  1955  Budget  estimate  of  commodity  volume 
with  revised  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1955 


All  commodities  except 
cotton 

Cotton 

Budget 

estimate 

Revised 

estimate 

Budget 

estimate 

Revised 

estimate 

Carlots 

000’ s  bales 

I.  Loan  activity: 

A.  Loans  made.. . 

435, 854 

524,  566 

2, 030 

2,  525 

B.  Loans  repaid _ _ _ _ 

200, 202 

156, 131 

2,100 

3, 015 

C.  Loans  forfeited: 

1.  Warehouse  stored . 

132,  840 

187, 159 

1, 300 

1,675 

199,  258 

292,  736 

II.  Inventory  Management: 

A.  On  hand  beginning  of  fiscal  year . . . 

766, 279 

753, 315 

136 

132 

B.  Additions: 

24,  137 

81,061 

31,  852 

69,  218 

3.  Forfeiture  of  collateral.  _ 

332, 098 

479,  895 

1,300 

1, 675 

10,  000 

15,  000 

45,  000 

45,  000 

Total,  additions . .  ..  ... 

443,  087 

690, 174 

1, 300 

1, 675 

O.  Dispositions: 

1 .  Sales  or  donations _ _ 

209,  680 

403,  906 

636 

327 

10,  000 

15,000 

45,  000 

45,  000 

Total,  dispositions . . . 

264,  680 

463,  906 

636 

327 

D.  On  hand  end  of  fiscal  year . . . 

944,  686 

979,  583 

800 

1,480 

E.  Reconcentrations . . . . . . 

169,  000 

384, 000 

629 

1,500 
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Administrative  expenses,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

AMOUNTS  AVAILABLE  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 


Presently 

available, 

1955 

Revised 

1955 

estimate 

Difference 

Direct  Obligations 

Limitation  or  estimate _  _  _ 

$18, 000,  000 

$25,  290,  000 

+$7,  290,  000 

Obligations  Payable  out  of  Reimbursements  From  Other 
Accounts 

Rendered  to  Department  of  Agriculture  appropriation  (dis¬ 
tributed  by  objects  under  reimbursing  appropriations)  . _  . 
Rendered  other  appropriations  (distributed  by  objects  in- 

4, 602, 981 

1,292, 395 

4,  602,  981 

1,  292, 395 

Total  obligations  payable  out  of  reimbursements  from 

5, 895, 376 

5, 895, 376 

Total  administrative  expenses _  _  _ 

Deduct  reimbursements  rendered  Department  of  Agriculture 

23,  895, 376 

4,  602, 981 

31, 185, 376 

4,  602,  981 

+7,  290, 000 

Total  administrative  expenses  incurred ..  . . . 

19,  292,  395 

26,  582,  395 

+7,  290,  000 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  BY  ACTIVITIES 


Presently 

available, 

1955 


Revised 

1955 

estimate 


Difference 


Direct  Obligations 


1.  Price  support  program . . 

2.  Storage  facilities  program _ 

3.  Commodity  export  program _ 

4.  Subsidy  program  (in  liquidation) 

Total  direct  obligations _ 


$16. 925, 000 
1,060, 000 
15, 000 


18, 000, 000 


$23, 877, 000 
1,298,  000 
115,  000 


25.  290,  000 


+$6,952,  000 
+238,  000 
+100,  000 


+7,  290,  000 


Reimbursable  Obligations 


1.  Supply  and  foreign  purchase  program _ 

2.  Emergency  feed  program _ 

3.  International  wheat  agreement _ 

4.  National  wool  act _ _ _ 

5.  Miscellaneous  reimbursements _ 

Total  obligations  payable  out  of  reimbursements  from 
other  accounts _ _ _ 

Total  administrative  expenses _ 


643, 000 
157,000 
282,  295 
199,  000 
11, 100 


643,  000 
157,  000 
282,  295 
199,  000 
11,100 


1,  292, 395 


1,  292,  395 


19,  292, 395 


26,  582,  395 


+7,  290,  000 
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Administrative  expenses,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation — Continued 


ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  BY  OBJECTS 


Presently 

available, 

1955 

Revised 

estimate 

1955 

Difference 

COMMODITY  STABILIZATION  SERVICE 

Summary  of  Personal  Services 

Direct  Positions 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions - - - 

3,940 

5, 085 

+1, 145 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions .  . . . 

2 

64 

+62 

Average  number  of  all  employees . . - . . 

3,  272 

4,604 

+1,332 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year . 

3,  463 

4,870 

+  1,407 

Positions  Payable  Out,  of  Reimbursements 

From  Other  Accounts 

230 

230 

188 

188 

176 

176 

Personal  service  obligations: 

Permanent  positions _ _ _ 

$14,  717,  952 

$19, 609, 423 

+$4,891,471 

Positions  other  than  permanent -  -  .  - 

92,  388 

313, 418 

+221,030 

Regular  pay  in  excess  of  52-week  base..  .  ...  .  ..  - 

55,  569 

74,044 

+  18,  475 

Payment  above  basic  rates  .  .......  .  . . 

82, 845 

548,  36S 

+465,  523 

Total  personal  service  obligations _  _ 

14, 948, 754 

20,  545, 253 

+5, 596, 499 

Direct  Obligations 

01  Personal  service . .  .  . .  -  -  - . . 

13, 971,  565 

19,  568,  064 

+5,  596, 499 

02  Travel _ _ _ 

915,743 

1,289,  640 

+373,  897 

03  Transportation  of  things. . _  ...  -  .  .  - 

67,  273 

116, 320 

+49, 047 

04  Communication  services  .  . 

524,  594 

601,170 

+136,  576 

05  Rents  and  utility  services - 

1,039,096 

1,309,  970 

+270,  874 

00  Printing  and  reproduction _ _ 

319,116 

557,  590 

+238,  474 

07  Other  contractual  services -  -  .  .  .  . 

79,  333 

200, 520 

+121,187 

Services  performed  by  other  agencies.  _ 

705,  794 

711.794 

+6, 000 

OS  Supplies  and  materials _ _ _  .. 

147, 237 

275,  700 

+128,  463 

09  Equipment _ _ 

4, 000 

2,500 

-1,  500 

13  Refunds,  awards,  and  indemnities  .  . . 

$5, 100 

$15,  900 

+$10, 800 

15  Taxes  and  assessments. _ _ _ - 

34,  046 

151,882 

+117, 830 

Total  direct  administrative  expenses. . . . 

17,  812, 897 

24, 861, 050 

+7, 048, 153 

Obligations  Payable  Out  of  Reimbursements  From  Other  Accounts 

977, 189 

977, 189 

02  Travel _ _ _  .  _  _ 

71, 141 

71, 141 

03  Transportation  of  things _  _ _  _ 

4,'  050 

4, 050 

» 

33|  581 

33,  581 

05  Rents  and  utility  services _ _ _ 

14,  004 

14,  004 

9^  769 

9,  769 

7,  374 

7,  374 

Services  performed  by  other  agencies _ 

164,  384 

164’,  384 

08  Supplies  and  materials _  _ 

6,  580 

6,  580 

09  Equipment _  _  _ _ 

i;  591 

1,  591 

13  Refunds,  awards,  and  indemnities . 

'  328 

328 

15  Taxes  and  assessments . . . . . 

2,404 

2,  404 

Total  obligations  payable  out  of  reimbursements  from 

other  accounts . . . . . 

1,  292,  395 

1,  292,  395 

Total  administrative  expenses . . . 

19, 105,  292 

26, 153, 445 

+7,048,153 

General  Statement 

Mr.  Whitten.  Mr.  Morse,  I  believe  you  are  to  present  the  general 
statement  and  justifications.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Morse.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  when  we  were 
before  you  last  year  with  an  emergency  problem — requesting  an  early 
restoration  of  capital  impairment — it  was  to  assure  that  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  would  have  sufficient  borrowing  authority  to  meet  its  obligations 
as  required  by  law.  Subsequent  to  this — ’the  Congress  enacted 
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legislation  increasing  the  Corporation’s  borrowing  authority  from 
$6%  billion  to  $8%  billion,  and  still  later  in  the  year  from  $8%  billion 
to  $10  billion. 

In  the  normal  course  of  events,  when  program  volume  is  increasing, 
its  effect  is  felt  first  upon  use  of  borrowing  authority  as  commodities 
move  under  support  and  later  upon  increased  use  of  administrative 
funds,  as  title  to  commodities  is  acquired  by  the  Corporation  and 
commodities  begin  to  move  back  into  trade  channels.  We  are  now 
at  that  point  in  the  cycle  of  events  where  administratively  we  must 
handle  the  work  resulting  from  last  year’s  upsurge  in  price  support 
extended,  combined  with  a  continued  heavy  volume  of  new  price 
support  work  during  the  current  fiscal  year 

For  the  past  18  years  or  ever  since  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  had  to  request  funds  for  administrative  expenses  through  the 
normal  budgetary  processes  there  has  not  been  a  single  estimate  sub¬ 
mitted  which  was  not  prefaced  by  statements  to  the  effect  that  there 
was  no  way  of  estimating  administrative  expense  requirements  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy.  This  was  and  still  is  necessarily  so  since  the 
estimates  must  be  prepared  almost  2  years  in  advance  of  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  funds  are  provided  and  before  the  bulk  of  the 
crops  applicable  to  the  workload  of  the  Corporation  are  even  planted. 
The  vagaries  of  nature,  prices  and  other  economic  factors  which  affect 
the  volume  of  price  support  activities  are  additional  elements  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  problem  of  forecasting  administrative  expense  re¬ 
quirements.  The  results,  of  which  all  are  aware,  are  that  since  operat¬ 
ing  on  annual  limitations,  the  Corporation  has  averaged  more  than 
one  supplemental  request  a  year. 

We  have  made,  we  feel,  tremendous  progress  in  our  technique  of 
estimating  administrative  requirements.  We  believe,  that  given  a 
specific  volume  of  price  support  operations,  we  can  estimate  adminis¬ 
trative  needs  with  reasonable  precision.  We  have  not,  and  cannot, 
however,  overcome  the  remaining  obstacle  which  precludes  accurate 
estimates.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  forecasting  the  level  of  price  support 
operations.  Consequently,  we  are  before  you  again,  with  a  request 
for  supplemental  administrative  expenses. 

In  previous  years,  in  presenting  requests  for  supplemental  funds 
we  have  compared  the  program  volume  upon  which  the  “regular” 
Budget  Estimates  were  predicated  with  a  revised  volume  of  program 
estimates.  These  revised  estimates  would  be  reasonably  accurate, 
as  we  would  be  well  into  the  fiscal  year,  with  definite  trends  in  program 
volume  readily  discernible.  These  comparisons  would  reflect  pre¬ 
vious  and  current  estimates  of  program  volume  in  terms  of  loans  made, 
repaid  and  forfeited,  and  acquisitions  and  dispositions  of  commodities. 
Our  presentation  before  you  this  year  contains  this  same  type  of 
comparison.  This  year,  I  should  like  to  supplement  these  compari¬ 
sons  by  indicating  some  of  the  factors  which  contributed  to  our 
underestimating  the  volume  of  price  support  operations  which  now 
face  us. 


FEED  GRAINS— CORN,  OATS,  BARLEY,  GRAIN  SORGHUMS 

The  1955  Budget  Estimates  were  predicated  upon  a  production  of 
4.8  billion  bushels  of  feed  grains  during  the  1954  crop  year.  This 
largely  applies  to  the  fiscal  year  1955,  was  approximately  the  same  as 
that  produced  during  the  previous  crop  year,  and  was  1.4  billion 
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bushels  more  than  the  average  production  of  the  5-year  period  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  World  War  II.  We  also  estimated  a  carry-in 
of  1.2  billion  bushels  and  a  total  supply  of  6  billion  bushels.  On  the 
basis  of  the  November  crop  reports  we  now  have  an  estimated  pro¬ 
duction  of  5  billion  bushels  of  feed  grains  from  the  1954  crops,  and  an 
indicated  supply  of  6.3  billion  bushels — an  increase  of  more  than  267 
million  bushels. 

This  big  supply  of  feed  grains,  together  with  other  feed  concentrates 
available,  means  that  the  total  supply  for  the  current  feeding  season 
will  exceed  last  year’s  large  supply  and  equal  the  record  supply  of  1950. 
Despite  somewhat  larger  domestic  consumption  and  exports  now  con¬ 
templated,  an  all  time  record  carry-out  of  feed  grains  is  expected  for 
the  current  season.  The  impact  of  these  large  supplies  and  impending 
carry-out  has  reflected  itself  in  an  increased  volume  of  price-support 
operations,  with  record  amounts  of  barley  and  oats  already  under  loan 
or  purchase  agreements.  The  increased  volume  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  table  that  follows,  which  I  shall  not  read 
if  it  may  be  inserted  in  the  record.  I  merely  wish  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  in  the  last  column,  dealing  with  increases  or 
decreases,  there  are  substantial  increases  in  workload  factors  over  the 
budget  estimate.  For  instance,  the  new  loans  made  have  increased 
101  million  bushels;  acquisitions  have  increased  232  million  bushels; 
and  dispositions  have  increased  171  million  bushels. 

Mr.  Whitten.  The  table  may  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  table  is  as  follows:) 


[Million  bushels] 


1955 

budget 

estimates 

1955 

revised 

estimates 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

427 

457 

+30 

400 

501 

+  101 

282 

333 

+51 

522 

424 

-98 

373 

005 

+232 

131 

302 

+  171 

Inventory  at  end  of  year  .. . 

764 

727 

-37 

Mr.  Morse.  I  now  turn  to  cotton. 

COTTON 

Under  legislation  in  effect  at  the  time  the  1955  budget  estimates 
were  submitted,  the  estimated  production  for  the  1954  crop  was  based 
on  a  national  acreage  allotment  of  17.9  million  acres  and  a  production 
based  on  the  minimum  marketing  quota  of  10  million  bales.  Under 
the  Act  of  January  30,  1954,  a  national  acreage  allotment  of  21.4 
million  acres  was  established  and  production  from  the  1954  crop  is 
now  estimated  at  13,463,000  bales — an  increase  over  previous  esti¬ 
mates  of  production  of  3,463,000  bales.  The  actual  carrying  of  cotton 
for  the  1954  crop  year,  originally  estimated  at  9.2  million  bales  was 
9.6  million  bales,  making  a  total  supply  of  23.2  million  bales — 3.8 
million  bales  more  than  contemplated  in  the  budget  estimates.  Al¬ 
though  current  estimates  reflect  increased  exports — 4.5  million  bales 
compared  with  3.2  million  bales — domestic  consumption  is  now  ex- 
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pected  to  be  400,000  bales  less  than  previously  estimated — 9.1  com¬ 
pared  with  9.5  million  bales — so  that  the  carryout  for  the  current  mar¬ 
keting  year  is  expected  to  approximate  9.6  million  bales,  2.9  million 
bales  more  than  the  amount  upon  which  the  1955  budget  estimates 
were  predicated. 

These  increased  supplies  during  the  year  were  responsible  for  an 
increased  volume  of  cotton  being  pledged  for  loans  and  while  the 
amount  of  1953  crop  cotton  redeemed  increased  during  the  year  to 
meet  current  needs,  more  1952  cotton  was  acquired  than  anticipated 
and  the  corporation  was  not  able  to  dispose  of  as  much  as  was  originally 
estimated.  The  complete  detail  of  the  impact  of  inci’eased  cotton 
supplies  upon  estimates  of  price  support  operations  is  as  follows. 
Again,  there  is  a  table  which  follows,  and  if  it  may  be  inserted  in  the 
record  I  will  read  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Whitten.  The  table  may  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  table  is  as  follows:) 


[Thousand  bales] 


1955  budget 
estimates 

1955  revised 
estimates 

Increase  or 
decrease 

Loans  outstanding  at  beginning  of  year. .  _ 

5, 900 

6,872 

+972 

New  loans  made,  .. . . .  . 

2,  000 

2,  500 

+500 

Repayments.. . . .  .....  .  .  .  . 

2, 100 

3,011 

+911 

Loans  outstanding  at  end  of  year _ _  _ 

4,  500 

4,686 

+186 

Acquisitions..  ...  .  .....  . . 

1,300 

1,675 

+375 

Dispositions _ _  .......  ...  .  _  . 

636 

328 

-308 

Ending  Inventory.  . . .  .  . 

800 

1,480 

+680 

Mr.  Morse.  I  would  call  attention  again  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
third  column  there  are  very  large  increases,  as  shown  in  bales.  The 
first  item  runs  close  to  100  million  bales.  If  we  drop  down  to  repay¬ 
ments,  it  is  over  900,000  bales.  There  are  other  substantial  increases 
in  workload  factors  over  the  original  estimates  on  which  the  budget 
was  based. 

The  next  item  is  wheat. 

WHEAT 

Wheat  was  subject  to  acreage  allotments  during  the  1954  crop  year 
and  production  did  not  vary  materially  from  the  quantity  upon  which 
the  1955  budget  estimates  were  based.  The  carrying  for  the  crop 
year,  however,  was  approximately  100  million  bushels  more  than 
expected  and  an  increased  supply  approaching  this  amount  was 
indicated  throughout  the  crop  year.  Exports  for  the  year  are  cur¬ 
rently  estimated  to  be  50  million  bushels  more  than  previously  con¬ 
templated  but  since  domestic  consumption  is  now  estimated  to  be  36 
million  less  total  disappearance  remained  virtually  unchanged.  The 
additional  supply  of  100  million  bushels  manifested  itself  in  a  strikingly 
corresponding  increase  in  the  volume  of  price  support  operations  in 
that  it  is  expected  the  corporation  will  make  loans  on  90  million  more 
bushels  of  wheat  than  was  originally  estimated  and  acquisitions  are 
estimated  to  increase  by  112  million  bushels.  Details  of  changes  in 
estimates  of  program  volume  are  as  follows. 

Again,  there  is  a  table,  which  I  will  not  read  if  it  may  be  inserted 
in  the  record. 

Mr.  Whitten.  The  table  may  be  inserted  in  the  record. 
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(The  table  is  as  follows:) 


[Million  bushels] 


1955  budget 
estimates 

1955  revised 
estimates 

Increase  or 
decrease 

50 

91 

+41 

310 

400 

+90 

110 

147 

+37 

706 

775 

+69 

250 

362 

+112 

135 

225 

+90 

821 

912 

+91 

Mr.  Morse.  Again,  in  the  third  column  substantial  workload 
increases  are  shown  all  the  way  down  the  column. 

Next  is  dairy  products. 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

The  budget  estimates  for  1955  were  predicated  upon  an  estimate  of 
24,200,000  milk  cows  on  farms  as  of  January  1,  1954,  and  a  total  pro¬ 
duction  of  1 18  billion  pounds  of  milk  during  the  marketing  year  ending 
March  31,  1955.  The  actual  number  of  milk  cows  on  farms  as  of 
January  1,  1954,  was  24,700,000  an  increase  of  500,000  cows,  and  the 
production  of  milk  for  the  current  marketing  year  is  expected  to  total 
124  billion  pounds,  an  all-time  record  production.  Contributing 
to  this  increased  production  are  such  factors  determined  from  report¬ 
ing  of  crop  correspondents  as  (1)  the  production  of  milk  per  cow  in 
October,  November,  and  December  was  the  highest  of  record,  and 
(2)  the  percentage  of  cows  milked  as  of  December  1  was  the  highest 
since  1941. 

The  carrying  of  milk  was  previously  estimated  at  5.3  billion  pounds, 
instead  of  an  actual  carryin  of  11.7  billion  pounds  as  a  result  of  which 
current  estimates  of  supply  for  the  marketing  year  ending  March  31, 
1955,  total  nearly  137  billion  pounds,  another  all-time  record  and  13 
billion  pounds  more  than  was  originally  estimated.  Domestic  con¬ 
sumption  is  currently  estimated  to  approximate  119  billion  pounds — 
no  material  change  from  previous  estimates — and  while  exports  are 
now  expected  to  total  5  billion  pounds,  or  3  billion  pounds  more  than 
the  original  estimates,  the  carryout  on  March  31,  1955,  is  estimated  to 
establish  a  further  all-time  record  of  12.5  billion  pounds.  Despite  the 
decreased  level  of  support  for  dairy  products,  it  is  estimated  that,  as 
a  result  of  the  oversupply  of  milk,  the  Corporation  will  acquire  about 
566  million  pounds  of  dairy  products  more  than  the  amount  upon 
which  the  budget  estimates  were  predicated.  The  increased  acqui¬ 
sitions  by  commodities  are  as  follows: 

Again,  there  is  a  table.  In  the  third  column  it  shows  very  sub¬ 
stantial  increases  on  all  items  of  dairy  products. 

Mr.  Whitten.  The  table  may  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  table  is  as  follows:) 
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[Acquisitions  in  million  pounds] 


1955  budget 
estimates 

1955  revised 
estimates 

Increase  or 
decrease 

Butter.  _ _ _ _ _  _ 

200 

300 

+100 

+150 

150 

300 

Milk,  nonfat  dry _  _ _ _ 

300 

550 

+250 

+66 

Whey  products  and  dry  buttermilk _ _ _  _  _ 

66 

Total _ _ _ _ 

650 

1,  216 

+566 

Mr.  Morse.  The  next  item  is  disposals. 

DISPOSALS 

Since  the  1955  budget  estimates  were  submitted  there  have  been 
important  legislative  enactments  considerably  broadening  the  disposal 
authority  of  the  Corporation.  These  include  (1)  title  I  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  which  au¬ 
thorizes  the  sale  of  surplus  commodities  for  foreign  currency.  It  is 
estimated  that  $400,000,000  worth  of  commodities  will  be  disposed 
of  in  connection  with  this  program.  (2)  Title  II  of  this  same  act 
which  authorizes  the  use  of  CCC  surplus  commodities  in  meeting 
famine  or  other  urgent  relief  requirements  of  friendly  nations.  It 
is  estimated  that  $120,000,000  worth  of  commodities  will  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  connection  with  this  program.  (3)  Barter  and  exchange 
activity  which  has  been  emphasized  and  implemented  by  new  legis¬ 
lation,  particularly  section  303  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  During  the  fiscal  year  1954, 
$29,436,781  worth  of  commodities  were  involved  in  the  barter  and 
exchange  programs  of  the  Corporation.  It  is  anticipated  that  this 
program  will  increase  to  $200,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1955.  (4)  An 

amendment  to  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  permits 
donation  of  commodities  to  prevent  waste  and  authorizes  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  to  pay  reprocessing,  packaging,  transport¬ 
ing,  handling,  and  other  charges.  Cost  value  of  donations  of  butter, 
nonfat  dry  milk,  cheese  and  cottonseed  oil  are  estimated  at  $262 
million,  which  is  an  increase  of  $47  million  over  the  original  estimate. 
(5)  An  amendment  to  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
authorizing  the  donation  of  commodities  to  distress  and  disaster 
areas  in  the  United  States.  It  is  estimated  that  $64,430,000  worth 
of  feed  grains  will  be  disposed  of  in  connection  with  the  current 
drought  program. 

As  a  result  of  these  legislative  enactments  combined  with  a  more 
aggressive  sales  policy,  it  is  now  estimated  that  the  total  value  of 
dispositions  during  the  fiscal  year  1955  will  aggregate  $2.3  billion 
compared  with  $1.4  billion  as  reflected  in  the  previous  estimates — an 
increase  of  more  than  $900  million.  The  major  commodities  involved 
in  this  comparison  are  shown  in  the  table  which  follows,  if  that  may 
be  inserted. 

Mr.  Whitten.  The  table  may  be  inserted  in  the  record. 
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(The  table  is  as  follows:) 


[In  millions] 


1955  budget 
estimates 

1955  revised 
estimates 

Increase  or 
decrease 

120 

201 

+81 

-.3 

.6 

.3 

135 

225 

+90 

+95 

+203 

121 

916 

1,119 

Mr.  Morse.  The  next  item  is  administrative  expenses. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

These  increases  in  program  volume  naturally  have  a  direct  bearing' 
on  administrative  expenses  and  we  find  that  instead  of  the  $18,000,000 
provided  in  the  1955  budget  estimates  for  this  purpose,  a  total  of 
$25,290,000  will  be  required,  an  increase  of  $7,290,000.  The  inade¬ 
quacy  of  presently  available  funds  has  been  known  for  some  time  and 
it  will  be  recalled  that  in  recognition  of  this,  our  initial  apportionment 
of  funds  authorized  the  Corporation  to  obligate  at  a  rate  which  would 
result  in  a  deficit  for  the  year  of  $8,150,000.  We  have  reviewed  and 
adjusted  our  estimates  of  the  volume  of  price  support  operations  in  the 
light  of  the  November  estimates  of  crop  production  and  other  program 
developments,  including  the  elimination  of  work  incident  to  cross¬ 
compliance  on  crops  subject  to  acreage  controls,  and  feel  that  the  re¬ 
vised  amount  of  the  indicated  deficit  is  as  accurate  as  can  be  made  at 
this  time.  It  must  be  emphasized,  however,  that  our  estimated  ad¬ 
ministrative  requirements  are  only  as  good  as  our  estimated  program 
volume. 

The  year  has  nearly  half  its  course  yet  to  run.  I  believe  our  esti¬ 
mates  of  loan  activity  and  takeover  will  hold  up.  On  the  disposal  side 
of  the  picture — incidentally,  one  of  our  more  costly  operations — the 
future  can  prove  us  dead  wrong.  We  have  received  the  best  advice 
possible  from  sources  outside  the  Commodity  Stabilization  Service, 
including  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  the  Foreign  Operations 
Administration,  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Services,  and  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Credit  Service,  as  to  the  volume  and  timing  of  disposal  pro¬ 
grams  which  they  originate  and  we  merely  implement.  If  the  volume 
of  commodities  involved  in  these  disposal  programs  does  not  material¬ 
ize  as  presently  envisioned,  we  will  operate  at  less  cost  during  this  year 
than  we  estimate.  On  the  other  hand,  if  new  disposal  programs  are 
initiated,  or  current  disposal  programs  are  expanded,  we  would  prob¬ 
ably  require  funds  in  addition  to  the  amount  contained  in  this  request. 
'1  here  are  numerous  other  economic,  weather  or  international  condi¬ 
tions  which  could  occur  which  would  affect  the  volume  of  price  sup¬ 
port  in  the  months  to  come.  I  have  emphasized  disposal  activity, 
since  in  my  opinion,  it  represents  the  most  important  variable  in  our 
program  volume  that  can  be  foreseen  at  this  time. 

I  he  estimates  now  before  you  have  been  prepared  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  all  of  our  previous  requests  for  funds,  whether  regular  or  sup¬ 
plemental  budget  requests.  The  increases  are  itemized  and  justified 
both  functionally  and  organizationally.  But  regardless  of  break¬ 
downs,  the  thread  of  similarity  running  through  all  itemizations  is 
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inci’eased  program  volume.  Summarizing  them  briefly,  $6,392,000, 
or  88  percent  of  the  increase,  is  due  to  changes  in  estimates  of  program 
volume  since  the  1955  budget  was  prepared.  The  remainder  of  the 
increase,  $898,000,  is  due  to  the  increased  responsibilities  and  workload 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Offices  for 
their  role  in  carrying  out  the  price  support  operations. 

With  respect  to  the  increase  of  $6,392,000  due  to  changes  in  esti¬ 
mates  of  program  volume,  $5,157,445,  or  81  percent  will  be  required 
in  the  eight  CSS  Commodity  Offices.  As  you  know,  the  expenses  of 
these  offices  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  a  detailed  work  measurement 
reporting  system.  We  are  proud  to  report  to  you  the  cost  of  han¬ 
dling  the  workload  of  these  offices  included  in  this  estimate  would  be 
24  percent  higher  had  we  used  the  same  estimate  of  work  output  per 
man-year  as  was  used  in  the  1955  budget  estimates,  and  approxi¬ 
mately  7  percent  higher  had  we  used  the  production  rates  actually 
attained  during  the  fiscal  year  1954. 

We  estimate  our  obligating  authority  will  be  exhausted  by  March 
30  and  to  avoid  the  disruption  that  would  undoubtedly  result  from 
such  a  development  we  requested  that  this  item  be  treated  as  an 
urgent  one. 

All*.  Chairman,  as  usual  we  have  men  from  our  Budget  and  Finance 
Division  and  other  men  here  from  Administration  who  will  undertake 
to  answer  questions  in  detail. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Well,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  stay,  Mr.  Morse, 
because  some  of  the  questions  will  be  directed  to  you. 

I  understand  that  the  Secretary  and  Air.  McConnell,  head  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  will  be  with  us  tomorrow.  In  their 
absence  we  will  proceed  with  the  hearings  today  and  discuss  these 
matters  with  them  later. 

I  think  involved  here  is  probably  the  crux  of  many  of  the  Nation’s 
agricultural  problems. 


NUMBER  OF  PERSONNEL 

How  many  men  do  you  have  on  your  rolls  at  the  present  time? 

Air.  Beach.  Approximately  4,300  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration. 

Air.  Whitten.  Under  this  request  how  many  new  people  will  you 
employ? 

Air.  Beach.  Total  number  of  man-years  increases.  The  original 
estimate  was  3,297.  This  estimate  would  provide  4,671.  That  is 
an  increase  of  1,374  over  the  preceding  estimate. 

In  the  month  of  November,  which  is  the  most  recent  month,  there 
were  4,300  man-months  of  work  on  CCC. 

Air.  Whitten.  What  is  the  percentage  of  increase  roughly? 

Air.  Beach.  The  percentage  of  increase  would  have  to  be  calcu¬ 
lated  against  the  budget  estimate,  and  would  be  approximately 
40-some-odd  percent. 

Mr.  Whitten.  That  increase  is  from  money  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  has  under  its  charter  and  the  provision  which 
has  been  made  for  it  under  the  law.  It  is  for  the  administration  of 
the  programs  under  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation’s  supervision. 
Is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  Beach.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Whitten.  And  as  has  been  indicated  by  Mr.  Morse  it  is  tied  in 
directly  with  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  commodities  which  the 
Corporation  has  on  hand,  either  under  loan  or  to  which  it  has  title? 

Mr.  Beach.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Whitten.  So  for  relief  from  this  type  of  expenditure  we  must 
look  to  reducing  the  volume  of  commodities  which  the  Corporation 
owns  or  has  to  deal  with.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Beach.  That  is  correct.  Ultimately  it  would  reduce  it. 

MEANS  USED  TO  REDUCE  TOTAL  VOLUME  OF  COMMODITIES  UNDER  CCC 

OPERATION 

Mr.  Whitten.  In  that  connection  I  believe  several  things  have 
been  done  to  try  and  relieve  this  situation.  One  of  these  was  a 
reduction  in  the  price  support  program  which  was  passed  last  year, 
whereby  the  basic  commodities  were  reduced  under  certain  conditions 
from  90  percent  to  82%  percent,  and  the  support  level  on  dairy  com¬ 
modities  was  reduced  to  what  percentage  of  parity? 

Mr.  Morse.  75  percent. 

Mr.  Whitten.  In  that  same  law  another  effort  was  made,  that  is 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  to  reduce  this  volume  of  commodities 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  by  providing  that 
increasing  farm  costs  should  not  be  figured  into  parity. 

In  other  words,  the  new  parity  formula  which  the  Congress  passed 
last  year  provided  that  any  additional  costs,  such  as  freight  rate  in¬ 
creases,  labor  costs,  or  anything  else,  should  not  be  figured  in  deter¬ 
mining  parity,  but  parity  itself  would  be  an  average  for  the  last  10 
years  of  the  prices  which  the  farmer  received. 

Mr.  Morse.  You  are  referring  to  the  modernized  parity? 

Mr.  Whitten.  Yes.  In  an  effort  to  reduce  total  volume  of  com¬ 
modities  and  the  investment  in  it,  costs,  which  we  all  know  are  con¬ 
stantly  increasing,  no  longer  are  an  element  in  the  figuring  of  parity. 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Morse.  If  I  understand  your  reference  to  changing  over  from 
the  old  parity  to  modernized  parity  for  these  four  basic  crops,  that  is 
not  a  recalculation.  Modernized  parity  has  been  in  effect  on  other 
crops. 

Mr.  Whitten.  That  is  right.  But  for  those  4  basic  crops  you 
changed  it  to  where  parity  now  has  a  support  level  of  82%  percent  of 
the  average  price  which  the  farmer  had  received,  and  increasing  farm 
costs  no  longer  affect  it  in  the  least. 

Mr.  Morse.  It  is  my  understanding,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  be 
corrected  if  I  am  not  right  in  this  statement,  the  modernized  parity 
formula  reflects  costs  the  same  as  the  other. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Do  you  have  a  copy  of  the  act  available? 

Mr.  Beach.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Morse.  It  is  a  reflection  of  these  more  recent  relationships. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Is  it  based  on  the  average  price  which  the  farmer 
has  received  for  the  last  10  years? 

Mr.  Morse:  That  is  reflected  in  it.  However,  it  goes  back  to  the 
initial  base  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Richards.  Modernized  parity  when  it  was  first  put  into  law 
was  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1948.  It  was  not  applied  to  some  of 
the  commodities  because  of  later  amendments  to  the  law. 
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Mr.  Whitten.  There  is  no  argument  about  that.  I  am  familiar 
with  the  history.  But  what  is  that  parity  under  the  new  formula? 

Mr.  Richards.  It  is  my  recollection,  sir,  that  the  only  change  that 
this  law  made  was  that  it  allows  modernized  parity  to  begin  to  take 
effect  with  1955  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  rice,  and  peanuts.  With 
a  minimum  of  82%  percent  for  1955  crops. 

Mr.  Morse.  Under  this  act  these  adjustments  will  progressively 
begin  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Mr.  Morse — if  this  year  the  prices  are  lower  than 
last  year,  and  next  year  lower  than  this  year,  and  the  year  after  that 
they  are  lower  than  that  year,  parity  itself  will  go  down,  down,  down, 
will  it  not? 

Mr.  Morse.  No.  The  modernized  parity  will  be  calculated  as  it 
has  been  and  as  it  has  been  in  effect  on  practically  every  crop  except 
these  four  where  the  law  specified  that  supports  would  be  calculated 
at  either  the  old  or  new,  whichever  is  the  higher. 

Mr.  Whitten.  And  these  four  are  brought  under  modern  parity, 
where  it  is  tied  into  the  average  price  the  farmer  received.  It  is  not 
based  on  the  cost  index  of  the  costs  he  pays  in  connection  with  his 
agriculture,  is  it? 

Mr.  Morse.  It  will  be  bringing  these  four  crops  under  a  parity 
formula  which  is  the  same  as  that  used  for  the  other  commodities. 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  still  would  like  an  answer.  That  effect  is  as  I 
have  described  it,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Morse.  For  those  crops  it  will  bring  the  effective  parity  prices 
down  progressively  to  modernized  parity  at  a  rate  of  not  more  than  5 
percent  a  year. 

Mr.  Whitten.  And  that  is  another  effort  to  reduce  the  total  volume 
of  commodities  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  handles, 
which  as  you  show  also  would  result  possibly  in  some  reduction  in 
the  administrative  cost  of  handling  the  operation? 

Mr.  Morse.  The  sole  effect,  of  course,  is  not  just  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  volume  of  operations  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion.  There  are  many  other  effects  for  which  new  laws  were  passed. 

Mr.  Whitten.  One  of  your  major  bases  for  sponsoring  the  legis¬ 
lation  was  to  prevent  the  huge  purchases  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  W  asn’t  that  one  of  the  major  things? 

Mr.  Morse.  One  of  the  important  reasons,  yes,  sir.  Of  course, 
getting  these  surpluses  into  use  so  that  they  do  not  hang  over  and 
depress  the  markets  of  the  farmers,  I  would  say,  is  a  much  more 
important  effect. 

Mr.  Whitten.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Morse.  When  you  pile  up  these  great  quantities  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government,  they  hang  over  and  depress  the  markets  of  the 
farmers—— 

Mr.  Whitten.  Are  you  talking  about  the  set-aside  provision? 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir.  Any  time  that  the  Government  owns  large 
stocks  of  commodities  which  can  be  moved  and  are  moved  into 
domestic  or  world  markets,  they  tend  to  hang  over  and  depress  the 
markets  of  farmers.  Farmers,  therefore  have  a  major  interest  in 
seeing  that  there  is  not  this  great  cumulation  of  commodities  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  agree  with  you.  I  was  just  trying  to  find  out  the 
various  means  that  you  have  used  in  trying  to  reduce  the  total  volume 
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of  commodities  from  the  total  investment  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  has.  One  was  changing  parity.  One  was  lower¬ 
ing  support  level.  We  have  mentioned  those  two. 

What  other  efforts  have  been  made  by  legislation,  or  what  actions 
have  you  taken,  to  reduce  the  commodities  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  has  and  to  keep  these  commodities  from  being  a 
depressing  influence? 

Mr.  Morse.  In  this  testimony  there  we  have  described  a  number  of 
additional  authorizations  which  have  been  granted  to  us;  we  have  been 
employing  those  in  our  efforts  to  increase  the  disposals. 

Mr.  Whitten.  One  of  those  is  Public  Law  480,  where  you  sell  for 
foreign  currency.  I  notice  you  spend  considerable  time  discussing  this 
law  as  a  means  to  help  relief  yourself  of  this  problem.  The  figure  is 
some  $130  odd  million  of  commodities  to  be  moved  through  that.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Morse.  The  President’s  statement  which  came  out  yesterday, 
I  believe,  shows  $453  million  is  estimated  to  be  committed  in  the  fiscal 
year  1955  under  Title  1,  and  also  shows  estimated  commitments  un¬ 
der  Title  2  at  $150  million. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Does  that  mean  that  the  recipient  country  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  accept  that  much  or  does  it  mean  we  are  committed  to 
produce  it? 

I  ask  that  because  my  information  is  that  the  only  one  which  was 
firmed  up  is  for  Yugoslavia  in  the  sum  of  about  $32  million,  and  the 
others  are  strictly  tentative. 

Mr.  Morse.  No.  I  think  it  has  progressed  further  than  that.  I 
have  a  copy  of  the  President’s  report  on  that.  The  first  agreement 
under  Title  1  was  signed  with  the  Government  of  the  Turkish  Re¬ 
public  on  November  16,  1954.  This  agreement  provides  for  the  sale 
of  approximately  300,000  tons  of  bread  grains  and  feed  grains  to 
Turkey.  It  is  estimated  this  program  will  total  about  $30  million. 

Under  an  understanding  with  Japan  on  November  13,  1954,  $85 
million  is  involved.  With  Yugoslavia,  to  which  you  refer,  approxi¬ 
mately  $60  million  is  involved. 

Negotiations  are  well  advanced  with  the  Government  of  Pakistan 
for  a  program  totaling  approximately  $31  million. 

Programs  for  other  countries  are  shown  in  the  President’s  report. 

clearance  of  inter-agency  committee  required  in  disposal  of 

AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

Mr.  Whitten.  The  President’s  message  showed  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  had  been  designated  as  the  principal  agency  to  promote 
the  moving  of  agricultural  commodities  under  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  Morse.  We  were  given  the  responsibility  under  Title  1. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Under  Public  Law  480  it  is  provided,  is  it  not,  that 
the  President  set  up  a  committee.  To  sell  through  that  law  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  which  has  this  primary  responsibility  of 
handling  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  disposing  of  these  sur¬ 
pluses,  has  to  clear  this  interagency  committee  consisting  of  the  Chair¬ 
man,  Mr.  Clarence  Francis,  and  senior  officials  of  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  Treasury,  State,  the  Foreign  Operations  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

That  is  quoting  from  the  President’s  message. 
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Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whitten.  So  in  order  to  use  this  channel  as  a  means  of  getting 
rid  of  agricultural  commodities,  trying  to  reduce  this  investment,  you 
have  to  clear  with  these  departments  which  I  have  read,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Morse.  This  committee  has  been  very  useful  to  us  in  resolving 
problems  relating  to  exchange  of  currency,  convertibility,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Whitten.  That  is  most  interesting,  but  it  doesn’t  answer  the 
question.  I  asked  you  if  you  did  not  have  to  clear  it  with  this  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  Morse.  We  are  working  in  line  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  committee  lias  required 
that,  before  you  take  any  action  with  any  of  these  countries,  or  before 
you  try  to  move  any  of  these  commodities,  you  give  notice  to  all  our 
competitors  as  to  our  contemplated  action?  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  don’t  know - 

Mr.  Whitten.  You  are  here  to  handle  this  program? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  don’t  know  the  extent  of  that  ,at  the  present  time. 
We  have  been  making  definite  progress  in  this  working  relationship 
and  it  has  been  improving  as  we  have  gone  forward,  as  we  get  a  better 
understanding. 

RELATIONSHIP  WITH  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  Whitten.  We  want  to  pass  judgment  on  your  judgment. 
What  was  the  situation  when  you  started  off  dealing  with  the  State 
Department  on  this  thing?  Tell  us  that  now. 

Mr.  Morse.  The  State  Department,  of  course,  carries  the  major 
responsibility  in  our  relationships  with  these  other  countries. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Did  they  insist  that  you  shouldn’t  sell  these  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities?  You  said  things  have  improved.  What  did 
they  insist  on  to  start  with? 

Mr.  Morse.  You  referred  to  the  matter  of  notice  and  consultation. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Yes. 

Mr.  Morse.  That  was  one  area  in  which  there  was  concern. 

Mr.  Whitten.  They  haven’t  changed  that  attitude  either,  have 
they? 

Mr.  Morse.  There  is  definite  improvement  as  we  all  get  experience 
in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Whitten.  You  wouldn’t  say  they  do  not  now  insist  on  such  a 
procedure,  then? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  would  not  make  a  categorical  statement.  It  will 
depend  upon  the  commodities,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  also  the 
situation  with  reference  to  these  commodities  in  the  world  markets. 

Mr.  Whitten.  That  is  interesting.  What  are  the  commodities  on 
which  they  insist  and  those  they  do  not? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  would  rather  give  a  more  accurate  answer  than  I 
could  make  off  the  cuff  here. 

Mr.  W  HiTTEN.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  come  back,  Mr. 
Morse. 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  put  it  in  the  record  for  you. 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  would  rather  we  discuss  some  of  these  things  here. 

Mr.  Morse.  Let  me  give  you  some  illustrations.  You  know,  there 
are  a  number  of  our  friendly  countries  very  much  interested  in  the 
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production  and  export  of  dairy  products,  and  their  commodity  is  very 
much  affected. 

Mr.  Whitten.  They  want  the  markets  and  don’t  want  us  to  sell  in 
world  markets.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  wouldn’t  characterize  that  as  their  present  attitude. 
They  realize  more  dairy  products  can  be  sold  on  the  world  markets 
without  depressing  these  markets.  I  think  the  best  illustration  of  the 
progress  being  made  and  the  cooperation  we  are  getting  is  in  the  fact 
that  under  this  authorization  which  provided  for  up  to  $700  million 
for  3  years,  as  the  President’s  report  yesterday  shows,  there  are  com¬ 
mitments  either  definite  or  in  negotiation  now  totaling  $453  million 
in  this  first  year. 

UTILIZATION  OF  RECEIPTS  FROM  SALES  FOR  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES 

Mr.  Whitten.  In  following  that  course  of  trying  to  get  rid  of  these 
agricultural  commodities  and  moving  them  into  world  trade  channels, 
first  you  have  to  clear  it  with  this  committee.  Your  relations  have 
improved  with  the  State  Department.  But  under  those  sales  for 
foreign  currencies,  as  I  read  the  President’s  message,  only  10  percent 
of  that  foreign  currency  is  subject  to  the  appropriation  process  of  the 
American  Congress.  In  other  words,  our  foreign  aid  people  can 
spend  90  percent  of  that  currency  any  way  they  please,  according 
to  the  President’s  speech,  and  the  President  can  waive  the  other  10 
percent? 

Mr.  Morse.  Broad  authority  was  given  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Quoting  from  the  speech,  the  President  said: 

The  President  is  authorized  to  use,  in  agreement  with  the  country  concerned, 
foreign  currencies  accruing  from  sales  for  eight  separate  purposes.  Foreign 
currencies  may  be  used  for  these  purposes  without  regard  to  section  1415  of  the 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  of  1953 — 

that  carries  a  case  note  showing  section  1415  provides  that  foreign 
currencies  owned  by  the  United  States  can  be  used  only  as  authorized 
through  the  appropriation  process. 

Then  it  proceeds  further: 

Except  that  section  1415  is  required  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  at  least  10' 
percent  of  the  total  foreign  currency  proceeds  of  sales  and  to  all  use  of  currencies 
as  grants  for  financing  the  purchase  of  goods  or  services  for  other  countries,  for 
promoting  economic  development  and  trade,  or  for  payments  of  United  States 
obligations  abroad.  The  President  may,  however,  waive  the  applicability  of 
section  1415  in  any  case  in  which  he  finds  that  such  applicability  would  be  inap¬ 
propriate  or  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

I  quote  from  the  message. 

Mr.  Morse.  Those  are  the  provisions  of  the  law  under  which  we 
are  operating. 

Mr.  Whitten.  So  it  means  all  this  foreign  currency,  instead  of 
being  used  to  pay  the  bills  of  our  military  setup  in  those  countries, 
as  all  of  us  thought,  could  be  used  to  build  roads,  schools,  and  do 
reforestation  in  countries  that  have  better  roads  than  we  have, 
could  it  not? 

Mr.  Morse.  If  there  are  such  countries. 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  just  came  back  from  Western  Europe.  And 
many  countries  have  better  local  roads  than  we  have  in  some  parts 
of  the  United  States.  Are  you  aware  that  our  foreign-aid  people  in 
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those  countries  are  seeking  some  way  to  spend  these  moneys?  We 
haven’t  any  agricultural  people  helping  them,  I  hope. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  don’t  know. 

Mr.  Whitten.  You  don’t  know  of  any  agricultural  people? 

Mr.  Morse.  No.  The  provisions  of  the  law,  of  course,  were  en¬ 
acted  by  Congress. 

REPORT  OF  HON.  JAMIE  L.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  have  prepared  a  final  report  on  my  trip  to  Europe. 
I  ask  the  committee’s  permission  to  insert  that  report  in  the  record 
at  this  point. 

(The  material  is  as  follows:) 

Report  of  Jamie  L.  Whitten,  Member,  Committee  on  Appropriations 

There  have  been  some  13  freight-rate  increases  since  World  War  II,  an  85- 
percent  increase  in  spread  between  prices  received  on  the  farm  and  prices  to  the 
consumer,  a  13-percent  increase  in  farm  costs  in  the  past  2  years,  with  a  12-percent 
decrease  in  farm  income.  These  conditions,  which  largely  result  from  laws, 
many  of  them  enacted  by  Congress  to  provide  protection  to  various  segments  of 
our  economy,  make  price  supports  for  certain  basic  agricultural  commodities 
essential  to  maintain  some  degree  of  balance  in  our  economy.  The  fact  that 
price  supports  are  necessary  to  offset  American  costs  does  not  remove  the  necessity 
that  our  foreign  markets  be  retained  to  absorb  commodities  surplus  to  our  domestic 
needs  if  we  are  to  avoid  further  curtailments  in  agriculture  production  and  farm 
income  with  the  resulting  unemployment  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
American  farmers. 

The  large  buildup  of  agricultural  commodities  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
in  recent  years  is  not  the  result  of  our  price-support  program,  but  rather  is  due  to 
failure  to  offer  to  sell  our  products  competitively  on  world  markets.  Yet  each 
time  I  have  challenged  this  policy  of  holding  our  agricultural  commodities  back, 
admitted  to  be  our  policy  by  our  Department  of  Agriculture,  I  have  been  faced 
with  the  fact  that  such  policy  reflected  the  attitude  of  our  State  Department  and 
those  handling  foreign-aid  programs,  based  on  what  the  State  Department 
claimed  were  political  and  national-defense  considerations.  That  Department 
has  made  its  decisions  apparently  without  any  awareness  of  the  effect  on  agri¬ 
culture  and  business  in  the  United  States.  I  believe  such  policies  ruinous  to 
American  agriculture  and,  in  the  long  run,  to  the  Nation. 

According  to  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  CARE,  composed  of  such 
men  as  Henry  A.  Bullis,  General  Mills,  chairman  of  the  board;  Roy  C.  Ingersoll, 
president  of  Borg-Warner;  Ward  Melville,  Melville  Shoe  Corp.;  H.  J.  Heinz,  and 
others  equally  successful,  such  policy  costs  the  United  States  $700,000  a  day  for 
storage,  deprives  American  railroads  of  transportation  equal  to  100  transconti¬ 
nental  freight  trains  each  day  for  a  year,  deprives  American  shipping  of  the 
equivalent  of  the  dispatch  of  10  oceangoing  freighters  every  day  for  a  year,  not  to 
mention  the  loss  of  labor  and  the  effect  on  agriculture  itself,  being  cut  back  now 
to  absorb  such  commodities.  And  all  this  food  and  fiber  has  been  held  back  by  the 
Department’s  policy,  set  up  by  our  State  Department  on  the  basis  of  "helping 
needy  peoples  of  the  world.” 

we  now  have  authority  to  sell  competitively  on  world  markets 

I  would  point  out  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  in 
section  5  (f)  authorises  the  corporation  to  export  or  cause  to  be  exported,  or  aid 
in  the  development  of  foreign  markets  for,  agricultural  commodities.  Under  the 
Charter  Act  these  commodities  may  be  commodities  acquired  under  price  support 
programs  or  specifically  procured  for  export  purposes. 

The  Charter  Act  contains  no  restrictions  on  the  prices  at  which  commodities  may 
be  sold  by  the  corporation.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  does  establish  minimum  prices  at  which  the  corporation  may  sell  com¬ 
modities  owned  or  controlled  by  it,  except  in  the  case  of  sales  for  certain  specified 
purposes.  Sales  for  export,  however,  are  specifically  exempt  from  the  application 
of  this  minimum  price  restriction. 
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Yet  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  admitted  in  hearings  before 
my  committee  last  year  that  the  United  States  has  been  following  a  policy  of 
holding  our  commodities  at  “prevailing  prices”  letting  other  countries  undersell 
and  have  the  markets.  Many  commodities  have  not  been  offered  even  at  “pre¬ 
vailing”  prices. 

Foreign  countries  do  have  the  dollars.  However,  due  to  our  policy  these 
countries  simply  are  not  spending  as  much  for  agricultural  commodities  but  are 
buying  other  things.  Agriculture’s  share  of  United  States  sales  has  dropped  from 
28  percent  in  1934-38  to  19  percent  in  1953  (exhibit  B). 

Accordingly,  I  requested  and  received  authorization  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  to  visit,  inspect  and  obtain  reports  from  United  States  military, 
political,  and  agricultural  authorities  throughout  Western  Europe  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  evidence  to  help  break  up  such  shortsighted  policies.  Under  this  authori¬ 
zation  I  visited  the  following  countries  during  the  period  September  23  through 
November  8,  1954:  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Nether¬ 
lands  and  England,  where  I  met  with  ambassadors,  generals,  business  people,  and 
representatives  of  our  Department  of  Agriculture.  A  more  detailed  copy  of  my 
itinerary  is  attached  as  exhibit  A. 


FINDINGS 

Economic  conditions: 

In  all  countries  of  Western  Europe  economic  conditions  are  substantially  better 
than  before  the  war,  averaging  better  than  150  percent  of  prewar  levels.  Shops 
are  full  of  merchandise  and  there  is  less  debt  and  less  inflation  than  in  the  United 
States. 

Economic  recovery  in  Western  Germany  has  been  spectacular.  Since  1948,  the 
industrial  production  has  more  than  tripled  and  is  over  170  percent  of  1936. 
Also,  gains  in  Germany’s  export  trade  have  been  remarkable,  as  shown  by  the 
twentyfold  increase  in  exports  since  1947,  and  she  has  been  able  to  maintain  a 
favorable  foreign  trade  balance.  Germany  is  now  one  of  the  strongest  creditors 
in  the  European  Payments  Union  and  has  improved  its  gold  and  dollar  reserves 
substantially.  The  per  capita  consumption  in  Western  Germany  is  somewhat 
below  that  of  France  and  the  United  Kingdom,  however,  due  to  the  influx  of  10 
million  refugees  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Refugees  are  still  coming  into 
Western  Germany,  principally  through  Berlin,  in  large  numbers.  Several  thousand 
refugees  are  processed  each  week  through  one  refugee  center  which  I  visited  in 
West  Berlin.  Encouragement  of  refugees  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  is  import¬ 
ant  to  the  West,  however,  since  it  is  creating  a  serious  shortage  of  experienced 
farmers,  which  accounts  for  the  serious  food  shortages  which  have  developed  in 
Communist-controlled  areas.  According  to  reports  received  in  Berlin,  the  food 
shortage  in  Eastern  Germany  is  so  seiious  that  people  are  willing  to  travel  hundreds 
of  miles  and  spend  considerable  money  to  get  the  food  packages  made  available 
by  the  United  States.  The  shortage  in  food  is  much  more  acute  than  the  shortage 
in  money. 

The  problem  in  France  is  political  rather  than  economic,  and  no  amount  of 
financial  aid  from  the  United  States  will  solve  this  condition  until  the  French 
people  themselves  are  willing  to  take  action.  Despite  the  strains  placed  on  the 
French  economy  following  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea,  industrial  production 
has  continued  to  increase,  reaching  the  highest  levels  in  French  history,  150 
percent  of  prewar.  However,  France  will  never  be  able  to  make  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  defense  of  Western  Europe  until  a  strong  leader  can  be  found 
and  a  stable  government  can  be  established.  This  will  require  a  basic  change  in 
the  French  Constitution  so  that  Members  of  Parliament  will  have  to  stand 
reelection  each  time  a  new  government  is  formed.  It  will  also  reauire  major 
revisions  in  tax  laws  and  collection  procedures.  Since  the  French  Government 
already  takes  almost  one-third  of  the  gross  national  product  in  the  form  of  direct 
and  indirect  taxes,  such  a  revision  will  not  necessarily  result  in  increased  revenue 
to  the  Government.  It  should,  however,  distribute  the  tax  load  more  equitably 
among  the  various  economic  groups  in  France.  Apparently,  the  large  Communist 
vote  in  France  is  due  to  some  extent  to  the  fact  that  the  laboring  class  carries  an 
unusually  large  share  of  the  tax  burden. 

While  the  standard  of  living  in  Spain  is  still  the  lowest  in  Europe,  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  evidence  of  economic  improvement.  A  great  deal  of  new  construction 
of  all  types  is  noticeable  in  Madrid  and  adjacent  areas,  and  there  appears  to  be 
a  concerted  effort  to  provide  more  adequate  living  quarters  for  the  people.  Also, 
efforts  are  being  made  to  attract  foreign  capital  and  increase  foreign  trade.  De¬ 
spite  limited  natural  resources,  the  pride  and  industriousness  of  the  people  should 
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enable  Spain  to  become  an  important  factor  in  future  plans  of  the  free  world. 
There  is  every  evidence  of  national  strength  and  a  strong  determination  to  resist 
communism  in  every  way.  The  Spanish  people  are  very  friendly  to  Americans 
and  are  appreciative  of  the  financial  help  from  the  United  States.  They  are 
cooperating  very  closely  and  freely  with  the  United  States  in  joint  defense  activi¬ 
ties  in  that  country. 

As  in  the  case  of  France,  the  most  serious  problem  in  Italy  is  the  political 
situation.  The  economic  situation  is  still  serious  for  some  people,  just  as  it  is  in 
the  United  States,  although  agricultural  production  is  124  percent  over  prewar 
levels  and  industrial  production  is  160  percent  above  prewar  levels.  The  salva¬ 
tion  of  Italy  must  come  from  those  Italians  who  have  a  sufficient  stake  in  resisting 
communism  to  rid  the  Government  of  its  potent  Communist  minority  by  internal 
changes.  United  States  financial  aid  cannot  accomplish  this,  and  a  tougher 
United  States  attitude  with  respect  to  future  aid  is  necessary  to  force  responsible 
Italians  to  face  up  to  their  responsibilities  in  this  regard. 

Economic  conditions  in  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  are  excellent.  In  the 
postwar  period  Belgium  lived  within  its  economic  means  and  stabilized  its  economy 
on  a  sound  basis.  In  1953  industrial  production  was  142  percent  of  prewar 
levels.  In  addition,  Belgium  carries  large  surplus  with  the  European  Payments 
Union  ($235  million  as  of  April  1954).  In  the  Netherlands,  industrial  production 
rose  to  163  percent  of  prewar  levels  in  1953,  and  in  December  1953,  she  carried  a 
-surplus  of  $370  million  with  the  European  Payments  Union.  In  both  of  these 
countries  there  is  political  stability  and  Communism  presents  no  serious  problem. 

Production  and  productivity  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  increased  to  well 
above  prewar  levels  in  both  agriculture  and  industry.  Industrial  production  has 
increased  about  140  percent  and  agricultural  production  is  up  127  percent  over 
1938.  Gold  and  dollar  reserves,  which  fell  from  a  postwar  peak  of  $3,867  million 
in  June,  1951  to  $1,686  million  a  year  later,  have  steadily  increased  during  the 
past  2  years  and  at  the  end  of  June  1954,  stood  at  slightly  over  $3  million. 

AGRICULTURAL  MARKETS 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  United  States  can  recapture  many  of  its  European 
markets  for  agricultural  commodities,  provided  prices  are  made  competitive  and 
an  aggressive  sales  program  is  conducted  by  the  United  States.  Importers  and 
business  representatives  in  Europe  generally  prefer  United  States  commodities 
due  to  higher  quality.  United  States  exports  to  western  Europe  could  be  again 
built  up  to  or  above  prewar  levels,  if  prices  were  made  competitive.  As  an  example, 
Germany’s  imports  of  United  States  cotton  dropped  from  70  to  80  percent  of  its 
total  prior  to  the  war  to  25  percent  in  1953,  due  primarily  to  price.  If  the  price 
were  competitive  and  satisfactory  credit  arrangements  could  be  made,  German 
merchants  would  again  rebuild  their  stocks  of  cotton  to  prewar  levels,  with  most 
of  their  imports  coming  from  the  United  States.  They  have  the  dollars,  for  our 
military  is  spending  the  dollars  (exhibit  B). 

The  general  opinion  among  representatives  of  business  in  Europe  was  that  the 
United  States  should  make  every  effort  to  sell  its  surpluses  through  normal  channels 
of  international  trade  at  competitive  prices.  They  felt  that  the  world  should 
return  to  normal  trading  practices  as  soon  as  possible,  with  United  States  products 
competing  as  in  prewar  days  since  large  United  States  surpluses  are  a  constant 
threat  to  world  markets.  They  also  agreed  that  the  present  practice  of  holding 
United  States  commodities  off  world  markets  and  then  giving  them  away  without 
remuneration  at  a  later  date  is  a  very  disruptive  factor  in  normal  international 
trade  and  should  be  discontinued.  And  they  are  amazed  at  the  United  States 
State  Department  policy  of  notifying  all  competitor  countries  in  advance  of 
proposed  sales  of  United  States  agricultural  commodities  abroad.  In  numerous 
instances,  this  has  enabled  other  countries  to  underbid  the  United  States  and 
take  over  the  market. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  there  are  two  points  of  view  in  Europe 
relative  to  United  States  agricultural  policies.  The  one  reflected  by  importers 
and  industrial  representatives  is  outlined  above.  The  other,  which  is  found 
among  government  officials  of  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  who  quite  naturally 
like  for  the  United  States  to  let  them  have  the  markets,  is  that  the  United  States 
should  not  sell  in  world  markets  at  less  than  domestic  prices,  insisting  a  two-price 
system  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  competitor  countries.  Their  feeling  is  that  the 
United  States  is  extremely  wealthy,  has  unlimited  resources,  and  can  continue  to 
hold  its  products  off  world  markets  indefinitely  in  order  to  allow  smaller  countries 
to  develop  their  foreign  markets.  This  attitude  was  encountered  particularly  in 
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England  and  the  Netherlands.  It  was  also  encountered  during  discussions  with 
the  chief  economist  at  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization  in  Rome  who  is  a 
native  of  the  Netherlands.  The  fact  that  this  policy  put  the  United  States  in 
an  unfavorable  competitive  position,  leaving  the  markets  for  other  agricultural 
nations,  and  has  the  effect  of  holding  an  umbrella  over  world  prices,  thereby 
making  less  food  available  throughout  the  world  at  higher  prices,  did  not  seem 
to  concern  these  people. 

AGRICULTURAL  ATTACHES 

The  transfer  of  the  foreign  agricultural  attaches  from  the  State  Department  to 
the  Department  of  Agiiculture  is  being  put  into  effect  gradually.  It  is  hoped  that 
it  will  result  in  stronger  agricultural  representation  in  the  various  countries 
abroad,  and  it  is  expected  to  improve  agricultural  reporting  and  increase  markets 
for  United  States  agricultural  commodities  abroad.  For  it  to  really  work,  we 
must  change  our  governmental  policy  at  home  so  our  commodities  will  be  offered 
competitively.  This  change  of  agricultural  attaches  is  creating  some  internal 
difficulties  due  to  a  few  administrative  problems.  For  instance,  the  placing  of 
the  agricultural  attache  positions  under  “Schedule  A,”  which  makes  them  subject 
to  political  appointment,  is  causing  the  older  career  attaches  to  be  reluctant  to 
give  up  their  permanent  status  with  the  career  Foreign  Service  system  rather 
than  level  of  responsibility  for  the  position. 

MILITARY  DISCUSSIONS 

Briefings  and  discussions  were  held  with  Gen.  William  M.  Hoge,  Commander 
in  Chief,  U.  S.  Army  in  Europe,  Heidelberg;  Lt.  Gen.  C.  V.  R.  Schuyler,  Chief  of 
Staff,  Supreme  Headquarters,  Allied  Powers  in  Europe,  Paris;  Maj.  Gen.  George 
Honnen,  U.  S.  Commander,  Berlin;  and  Maj.  Gen.  August  W.  Kissner,  Chief 
Joint  U.  S.  Military  Group,  Madrid;  also  Generals  Allen  in  Italy  and  Van  Brunt 
in  Belgium. 

Based  on  these  discussions,  apparently  our  miliary  plans  call  for  financial  and 
military  assistance  in  Western  Europe  at  or  near  present  levels  for  years  to  come, 
whether  or  not  Russia  attempts  to  move  into  Western  Europe.  The  recent  agree¬ 
ments  providing  for  a  new  German  army  may  reduce  United  States  military 
costs  slightlv,  but  such  reduction  will  not  be  significant.  All  our  military  plans 
depend  on  a  strong  United  States  economy  at  home. 

In  building  military  bases  in  European  countries  we  run  some  risk.  Each 
nation  is  sovereign.  If  they  tell  us  to  get  out,  we  must  get  out  or  fight  to  hold 
such  bases,  for  any  such  base  helps  us  while  we  hold  it,  hurts  if  the  other  side  gets 
it. 

REARMING  GERMANY 

There  is  an  element  of  risk  here.  However,  the  German  people  work.  They 
have  done  wonders  in  bringing  about  the  recovery  of  their  country.  They  are 
probably  about  the  strongest  people,  as  a  group,  in  all  of  Europe.  Because  of 
that  the  Germans  will  be  a  factor  and  a  major  force  in  any  future  conflict.  We 
must  try  to  see  that  it  is  on  our  side. 

AIR  BASES  IN  SPAIN 

In  Spain,  Major  General  Kissner  and  his  staff  provided  a  briefing  on  the 
construction  of  the  new  air  bases.  In  addition,  a  visit  was  made  to  the  Torrejon 
Air  Base  near  Madrid,  where  one  of  the  new  airfields  is  to  be  constructed.  Plans 
are  largely  complete  and  contracts  are  being  awarded.  The  attitude  of  the 
Spanish  people  in  connection  with  this  program  and  the  degree  of  cooperation 
received  from  the  Spanish  Government  is  excellent.  It  is  apparent  that  Franco 
and  the  Spanish  people  have  cast  their  lot  with  the  United  States  and  are  willing 
to  go  all  out  to  build  a  strong  defense  network.  They  are  doing  everything 
possible  to  enable  United  States  forces  to  operate  effectively  in  Spain.  For 
instance,  the  Spanish  Government  volunteered  to  furnish  space  free  of  charge 
to  the  Joint  United  States  Military  Group  in  the  Spanish  Air  Force  building 
recently  constructed  in  Madrid. 

BERLIN 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  of  the  trip  was  the  visit  to  Berlin.  Being 
more  than  100  miles  within  Russian  held  Germany,  it  is  a  vitally  important  spot 
to  the  Western  Powers,  both  as  an  advance  military  base  and  as  an  example  of 
western  democracy  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Of  course,  it  can  be  taken  by 
Russian  forces  at  any  time  and  the  Western  Powers  are  committed  to  resist 
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attack.  Thus  it  is  a  trigger  which  can  be  pulled  whenever  Russia  is  ready  to 
set  off  a  conflict.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  important  that  we  do  whatever  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  a  reasonable  standard  of  living  for  the  residents  of  Berlin  and  to 
reduce  unemployment  to  a  minimum. 

In  the  United  States,  we  have  been  given  the  impression  it  is  quite  something 
to  be  able  to  go  into  East  Berlin  (Russian).  I  spent  the  afternoon  there.  I 
could  play  up  my  visit  as  others  have,  but  actually  public  sightseeing  buses  filled 
with  passengers  go  from  West  Berlin  over  to  tour  East  Berlin  practically  every 
day.  Our  group  went  into  a  number  of  buildings  in  East  Berlin.  We  read  and 
hear  of  restrictions  on  going  into  East  Berlin  from  West  Berlin.  I  was  surprised 
to  learn  that  practically  all  those  restrictions  are  imposed  by  our  own  people  to 
keep  down  incidents. 

There  are  periodic  checks  by  East  Germans  of  cars  going  across  into  East 
Berlin.  This  is  customs  inspections,  immigration,  etc.  The  same  thing  is  done 
when  you  go  from  France  to  Spain,  Spain  to  Italy,  or  when  you  come  into  the 
United  States. 

The  western  sector,  or  our  section  of  Berlin,  in  my  opinion,  does  show  more 
recovery  than  the  Russian  sector.  Our  folks  pointed  that  fact  out.  Our  efforts 
seem  to  be  directed  toward  the  recovery  in  the  most  needed  places.  Most 
Russian  construction  we  saw  was  in  the  buildings  on  one  street  which  would 
present  a  wonderful  picture  if  circulated  over  Eastern  Germany  by  the  Russians; 
doubtless  they  are  doing  just  that.  Other  sections  of  the  Russian  Sector  don’t 
look  that  way;  thus  the  Russians  restrict  picture-taking  in  East  Berlin.  Appar¬ 
ently  a  number  of  Americans  attempt  to  take  such  pictures  simply  because  they 
are  not  supposed  to;  thus  the  trouble  for  our  military  authorities  is  brought  about. 

Berlin  is  a  city  of  4  million  people  which  has  been  divided  down  the  middle  so 
far  as  local  government  is  concerned.  Russia  is  in  the  saddle  on  one  side — the 
United  States,  British,  and  French  each  have  control  of  a  sector  of  the  other. 
And  yet,  the  street  cars,  the  lighting,  the  subways,  the  sewage  systems,  and  the 
streets  serve  the  whole  city.  Those  actually  in  control  speak  three  languages — 
Russian,  French,  and  English. 

Forty  thousand  people  live  in  West  Berlin  and  work  in  East  Berlin — going 
back  and  forth  each  day — and  vice  versa.  One  part  of  the  city  uses  one  kind  of 
money,  the  other  another. 

The  railroads  serving  Berlin,  including  the  United  States,  French,  and  British 
sectors,  go  through  a  100  to  a  150  miles  of  Russian  held  Germany  to  get  to  Berlin. 
They  serve  all  of  Berlin.  I  don’t  know  how  many  trains  the  railroads  can  handle, 
but  we  are  allowed  not  less  than  15  trains  of  any  length  each  day. 

The  highways  going  to  West  Berlin  go  through  a  100  to  a  150  miles  of  Russian 
held  Germany  to  get  to  Berlin.  I  talked  to  many  civilians  and  to  many  American 
soldiers.  They  all  said  a  person  can  drive  right  on  through  without  any  difficulty. 
It  is  when  he  tries  to  drive  about  over  the  countryside  that  he  is  stopped. 

What  do  these  facts  mean?  Frankly,  I  don’t  know.  I  do  know  the  impressions 
we  get  here  in  the  United  States  tend  to  inflame  us  more  perhaps  than  would  be 
the  case  if  all  facts  were  understood  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  came  back  with  the  distinct  impression  that,  for  one  reason  or  another,  while 
the  facts  we  are  given  by  the  press  and  radio  and  visitors  are  doubtless  true,  the 
individual  items,  the  sensational  way  presented  and  the  facts  not  presented, 
tend  to  inflame  American  public  opinion  far  beyond  what  a  balanced  presentation 
would  give. 

Each  side  is  jockeying  for  position,  for  public  support.  Certainly,  under  those 
conditions  differences  are  going  to  arise.  I  don’t  know  the  facts  about  the  many 
incidents  but  I  can  see  that  many  would  naturally  occur.  We  are  not  being  given 
a  balanced  picture.  There  is  much  to  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  we  are  not 
getting  rather  unbalanced  information  from  other  parts  of  the  world. 

I  know  we  need  to  make  every  effort  to  get  all  the  facts.  If  we  are  to  have  a 
war,  as  terrible  as  that  is,  it  should  be  for  a  principle  and  with  a  full  appreciation 
of  all  the  facts.  We  shouldn’t  let  ourselves  be  misled  into  war.  Now  I  do  not 
know  that  we  are  given  false  information;  but  isolated  incidents  can  give  just  as 
incorrect  a  picture  as  false  statements. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  We  must  change  our  policies. — One  of  the  principal  arguments  for  the  billions 
of  dollars  we  have  spent  overseas  has  been  that  economic  recovery  is  the  answer 
to  communism.  Yet,  despite  the  fact  that  the  countries  of  Western  Europe 
have  recovered  economically,  with  industrial  and  agricultural  production  up  well 
above  prewar  levels,  communism  continues  strong,  notably  in  France  and  Italy. 
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For  a  number  of  years  the  principal  argument  for  our  foreign-aid  program  by 
our  leaders  in  the  Congress  has  been  to  point  out  “how  many  billions  we  would 
spend  to  keep  one  bomb  from  falling  in  the  United  States.”  We  need  to  analyze 
this  argument,  however,  and  see  if  the  spending  of  these  billions  prevents  that. 
I  am  convinced,  personally,  that  economic  aid  is  no  longer  needed  and  actually 
is  not  the  way  to  prevent  such  a  bomb  from  being  dropped. 

The  question  is  not  what  we  would  be  willing  to  do,  but  one  of  whether  what  we 
do  brings  about  the  desired  end.  As  long  as  we  say  we  are  willing  to  spend  billions, 
the  countries  of  Europe  are  willing  to  help  us  spend  it.  As  long  as  a  local  threat 
of  communism  will  make  the  United  States  send  billions  abroad,  you  will  find 
enough  communism  in  a  number  of  countries  to  cause  us  to  put  the  money  on  the 
high  seas.  They  will  continue  to  pull  our  leg. 

Whatever  the  benefits  of  the  United  Nations  and  other  such  organizations  may 
be,  as  long  as  we  seek  approval  by  a  large  group  of  countries,  regularly,  as  we  do, 
trade  and  other  concessions  against  United  States  interests  will  be  demanded. 
Our  State  Department  apparently  has  yielded  to  such  demands  without  any 
awareness  of  the  effect  on  American  agriculture  and  our  general  economic  well¬ 
being. 

Actually,  foreign  aid  does  not  go  directly  to  the  people.  Instead  it  goes  to  the 
government  which  in  turn  sells  articles  purchased  therewith  to  the  people.  We 
are  aiding  countries  which  are  in  better  shape  financially  than  we  are,  and  most 
people  of  other  countries  will  not  believe  that  the  United  States  is  borrowing  the 
money  it  is  giving  them. 

2.  It  must  be  recognized  that  political  and  social  problems  in  some  countries  of 
Europe  are  more  significmit  than  economic  conditions. — Under  the  French  Consti¬ 
tution,  the  members  of  the  legislative  body  can  cause  the  head  of  the  government 
to  submit  to  a  vote  of  confidence  at  any  time,  without  having  to  run  themselves. 
This  amounts  to  government  by  legislative  body,  which  cannot  work  in  a  country 
of  any  size.  In  Italy,  the  head  of  government  must  have  the  support  of  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  all  the  parties  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  outvote  those  sympathetic 
to  communism.  This  invites  the  forming  of  small  parties,  for  even  a  small  group 
can  hold  up  the  executive  department  to  obtain  favors. 

Business  interests  in  Europe  have  recovered  substantially  above  prewar,  and 
have  a  real  stake  in  the  fight  against  communism.  If  the  United  States  will  only 
quit  acting  like  it  is  so  disturbed,  and  will  quit  urging  those  countries  to  let  it  save 
them,  I  am  convinced  it  will  have  more  help  from  Europe  in  this  world  clash  of 
ideologies. 

3.  We  must  insist  on  the  right  of  our  agricultural  commodities  to  move  in  world 
trade  on  a  competitive  basis. — The  present  policy  of  holding  our  commodities  off 
world  markets  at  competitive  prices,  so  other  countries  can  have  those  markets  is 
playing  right  into  the  hands  of  our  competitors.  We  are  about  to  surrender  this 
basic  right  by  not  using  it.  We  must  stop  trying  to  make  other  countries  econom¬ 
ically  independent  of  us  so  far  as  trade  is  concerned,  for  those  who  trade  together 
usually  stand  together.  Actually,  we  are  using  United  States  dollars  to  make 
competitors  of  our  former  customers.  By  way  of  illustration,  we  have  been 
parties  to  increasing  foreign  cotton  production  by  1  million  bales  annually,  while 
our  Department  of  Agriculture  cuts  back  American  cotton  production  to  absorb 
such  increase  with  resulting  unemployment  of  thousands  of  farm  families. 

The  longer  we  follow  our  present  policies  of  holding  back  our  production  from 
competitive  world  trade,  the  more  countries  like  Britain  and  Holland  will  insist 
that  a  rich  Nation  like  the  United  States  (and  that  is  what  their  leaders  told  me) 
should  not  sell  what  it  has  surplus  to  domestic  needs  for  what  it  can  get  in  the 
world  market.  Yet  both  of  those  countries  sell  abroad  for  much  less  than  they 
sell  at  home. 

The  Netherlands  is  spending  huge  sums  in  helping  agriculture  with  subsidies 
so  that  its  agricultural  products  move  into  world  markets  far  below  the  real  cost. 
England,  through  a  system  of  purchase  taxes,  is  moving  its  products  into  world 
trade  far  below  the  real  purchase  price  to  its  own  citizens.  The  difference  is 
estimated  at  £365  million  annually. 

Yet,  while  some  few  of  our  people  abroad  seem  to  know  some  of  these  facts,  none 
seemed  to  have  the  full  story  so  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  argue  back  when  such 
countries  insist.  “That  it  is  unthinkable  that  a  rich  country  like  the  United 
States  would  offer  its  commodities  to  those  who  need  them  at  less  than  its  domestic 
support  price.”  I  found  none  of  our  representatives  overseas  who  had  any 
knowledge  of  what  commodities  we  have  for  sale  at  a  competitive  price.  I  found 
no  one  who  even  knew  we  had  legal  authority  to  sell  competitively.  These  are 
able  men,  but  this  information  has  not  been  available  to  them.  I  even  found  that 
United  States  representatives  to  the  standing  committee  of  FOA  of  the  United 
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Nations  on  Surplus  Commodities  have  been  from  our  State  Department  rather 
than  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

4.  We  must  realize  that  the  economic  strength  of  the  United  States  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  success  of  all  our  military  plans. — The  United  States  cannot  continue 
to  support  the  people  of  the  world  economically,  without  seriously  depleting  its 
resources  and  risking  the  destruction  of  its  own  economy.  We  must  find  out  that 
it  is  better  to  sell  than  to  give  away — better  on  the  trade,  the  recipient  country, 
and  ourselves.  We  help  needy  countries  more  by  making  what  we  have  available 
to  them  than  we  do  by  holding  such  commodities  in  warehouses  in  the  United 
States. 

I  found  that  our  representatives  abroad  had  too  little  awareness  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  fact  that  we  had  a  serious  economic  problem  at  home,  particularly 
with  respect  to  agriculture.  Every  opportunity  was  taken  to  bring  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  United  States  representatives,  ambassadors,  generals,  and 
others  contacted. 

May  I  repeat,  protecting  the  economy  of  the  United  States  is  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  if  we  are  to  carry  out  our  military  plans  for  the  future. 

Economic  recovery  of  Europe  is  not  the  complete  answer  to  communism  for  they 
have  economic  recovery. 

American  agriculture  must  be  represented  in  future  international  agreements, 
for  those  now  making  concessions  for  the  United  States  do  not  know  the  subject. 

The  United  States  does  not  help  needy  people  by  holding  back  what  they  need. 

The  Government  weakens  the  American  economy  by  cutting  American  farmers 
back  to  set  people  up  in  business  in  foreign  countries. 

American  farm-support  laws  are  essential  to  offset  costs  of  other  laws,  but  any 
farm  program  to  succeed  must  use  authority  of  present  law  to  sell  what  we  produce 
and  do  not  need  on  a  competitive  basis  to  the  people  of  the  world. 

Summary  Schedule  of  Whitten  Trip 

Left  New  York  City  aboard  U.  S.  N.  S.  General  Rose,  September  23.  Arrived 
Bremerhaven,  Germany,  October  1.  Met  by  Jack  Haggerty,  agricultural 
attache  at  Bonn,  and  Bruce  Lancaster,  economic  counselor  at  Hamburg. 

GERMANY 

October  1:  Dinner  at  Hamburg  with  Consul  General  Timberlake  and  Herr 
Alfred  C.  Toepfer,  one  of  largest  wheat  importers  in  Germany. 

October  2:  Meetings  at  Hamburg  with  Herr  Blessing,  importer  of  fats  and  oils, 
and  several  cotton  importers.  These  people  generally  of  opinion  that  (1)  present 
United  States  agricultural  surpluses  are  a  constant  threat  to  world  markets;  (2) 
that  handling  of  LTnited  States  surpluses  through  normal  channels  of  trade  would 
be  far  better  than  present  United  States  policy  of  holding  prices  high  and  then 
giving  commodities  away;  and  (3)  most  countries  would  prefer  United  States 
products  if  prices  were  competitive  and  dollar  exchange  available.  Drove  to 
Kassel  in  afternoon. 

October  3:  Drove  to  Frankfurt. 

October  4:  Meeting  at  Heidelberg  with  Gen.  Win.  M.Hoge.  Lunch  and  tour 
at  Schloss-Heidelberg  Castle.  Flew  to  Berlin  in  late  afternoon. 

October  5:  Briefing  in  Berlin  by  General  Honnen,  his  staff  and  representatives 
of  HICOG.  Attended  HICOG  staff  meeting.  Heard  special  report  on  unem¬ 
ployment  problem  in  Berlin.  Meeting  with  Dr.  Conant,  High  Commissioner  of 
Germany.  Visit  to  Russian  sector  of  Berlin  in  afternoon. 

October  6:  Visit  to  refugee  camp  in  Berlin.  Flew  to  Frankfurt  in  late  afternoon. 
Took  train  to  Paris  in  evening. 

FRANCE 

October  7:  Meeting  in  Paris  with  Lt.  Gen.  C.  V.  R.  Schuyler  at  SHAPE  head¬ 
quarters.  Pointed  out  need-  to  keep  United  States  economy  strong  at  home  to 
support  apparent  long-range  military  effort  in  Europe.  Visit  to  Versailles  and 
Notre  Dame  in  afternoon.  Reception  at  home  of  Agricultural  Attache  Omer  W. 
Herrmann. 

October  8:  Attended  conference  of  agricultural  attaches  from  European  area. 
Discussed  in  detail  problems  related  to  agricultural  policy  and  marketing  of 
United  States  commodities  in  Europe.  Meeting  with  Ambassador  C.  Douglas 
Dillon. 

October  9:  Drove  through  agricultural  area  southwest  of  Paris,  including 
Chartres. 

October  11:  En  route  Paris  to  Madrid  by  train. 
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SPAIN 

October  12:  Visit  to  “Los  Caidos”  monument  near  Madrid  (Franco’s  memo¬ 
rial),  being  built  in  memory  of  fallen  soldiers  of  Spanish  civil  war.  Visit  to  El 
Escorial  near  Madrid,  monastery-monument  built  by  Philip  II. 

October  13:  Meeting  with  Ambassador  James  C.  Dunn.  Meeting  with  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Williams,  minister  of  economic  affairs  and  FOA  Director.  Briefing  by 
Maj.  Gen.  August  W.  Kissner  on  construction  of  airbases  in  Spain.  Visit  to 
Torrejon  Airbase  near  Madrid. 

October  14:  Reception  at  home  of  agricultural  attach^  Burl  Stugard. 

October  15:  Flew  Madrid  to  Rome. 

ITALY 

October  16:  Visit  to  land  reform  project  north  of  Rome,  an  example  of  attempts 
by  Italian  Government  to  break  up  large  landholdings  and  enable  small  “peas¬ 
ant”  farmers  to  settle  on  and  purchase  small  farms  from  15  to  20  acres.  Similar 
to  resettlement  projects  in  United  States. 

October  18:  Conference  in  Rome  with  Mr.  Henry  J.  Tasca,  Chief  of  FOA 
mission,  and  staff  on  economic  affairs  in  Italy.  Meeting  with  Minister  Dubrow 
and  military  officials  on  military  and  political  problems.  Luncheon  with  Dr. 
Vincent  Cardon  and  FAO  officials.  Brief  tour  of  FAO.  Meeting  with  Ambas¬ 
sador  Clare  Booth  Luce. 

October  19:  Drive  to  Florence. 

October  20:  Drive  to  Milan. 

October  21:  Meeting  and  luncheon  with  officials  of  Italian  Cotton  Associa¬ 
tion,  cotton  merchants,  and  textile  trade  people.  Consensus  of  group  much  the 
same  as  in  Germany,  although  prices  of  United  States  cotton  not  out  of  line  at 
present  time. 

SWITZERLAND 

October  22:  Visit  to  United  Nations  building  at  Geneva — Palais  de  Nations 
(formerly  League  of  Nations  headquarters). 

October  23:  Visit  to  Caux,  location  of  headquarters  of  moral  rearmament 
movement,  an  organization  dedicated  to  spreading  the  message  of  the  free  world. 
Its  principal  means  is  through  presentation  of  theatrical  productions  in  various 
countries.  Is  supported  by  private  subscription  and  by  financial  sacrifice  and 
dedication  of  people  actively  engaged  in  its  work.  Flew  to  Paris  in  evening. 

BELGIUM 

October  25:  Drove  Paris  to  Brussels.  Visited  Belgian  farm.  Reception  at 
residence  of  Ambassador  F.  W.  Alger. 

NETHERLANDS 

October  26:  Drove  Brussels  to  The  Hague,  traveling  through  some  of  the  area 
flooded  in  February  1953.  Area  appeared  to  be  completely  recovered  and  re¬ 
stored  to  agricultural  production.  Dinner  at  home  of  Agricultural  Attache 
George  J.  Dietz. 

October  27:  Meeting  with  Ambassador  H.  F.  Matthews  and  his  deputy. 
Luncheon  meeting  with  Minister  of  Agriculture  Mansholt  and  several  members 
of  his  staff.  Herr  Mansholt’s  position  on  United  States  agricultural  policy  was 
similar  to  most  governmental  officials  of  competing  nations  encountered  in  Europe 
on  two  points:  (1)  That  the  United  States  could  afford  to  hold  its  products  off 
the  markets  in  order  to  help  the  smaller  nations  build  up  their  agricultural  economy 
and  (2)  that  it  would  be  unfair  for  United  States  to  sell  its  products  in  world  mar¬ 
kets  at  less  than  domestic  United  States  prices.  The  claim  that  United  States 
agriculture  is  subsidized  is  used  generally  throughout  Europe  by  competing 
nations  to  put  our  representatives  on  the  defensive.  Flew  to  London  in  late 
afternoon. 

LONDON 

October  28:  Meeting  with  Ambassador  Winthrop  W.  Aldrich  and  FOA  Chief 
Lincoln  Gordon.  Meeting  with  British  Minister  of  Finance.  Question  of  sub¬ 
sidized  United  States  agriculture  again  brought  out.  Lunch  at  Farmers’  Club 
of  London  with  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  his  associates  and  representative  of 
Liverpool  Cotton  Association.  Visit  to  House  of  Commons.  Reception  at 
home  of  Agricultural  Attach6  Eric  Englund. 
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October  29:  Dinner  at  American  Embassy  with  American  and  British  agri¬ 
cultural  officials,  given  by  Dr.  Fred  Motz,  Department  of  Agriculture  repre¬ 
sentative  in  London. 

October  30:  Further  meeting  with  Ambassador  Aldrich.  Drive  to  Southampton 
in  afternoon. 

Left  Southampton  on  U.  S.  N.  S.  Rose  on  October  31;  arrived  New  York  City 
on  November  8. 

Exhibit  B 

1.  TOTAL  UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


Agriculture 

Total 

Percent 

agriculture 

1934-38 _ _ _ _ 

748 

2,  700 

28 

1938-39 _ 

683 

2.  885 
15, 126 
15,  226 

24 

1952-53 _ _ _ 

2, 819 
2,936 

19 

1953-54  (estimated) _  _  .  _ 

19 

Source:  From  “Foreign  Agricultural  Trade” — U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


2.  SHIPMENTS  UNDER  AID  PROGRAMS 


1,365 
2,309 
429 
360 

Source:  From  Foreign  Agricultural  Situation — U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


[Millions  of  dollars] 

1945  _ _ _ _ 

1948 _ _ 

1952  _ _ _ _ _ 

1953  _ 


3.  FOREIGN  COTTON  PRODUCTION 
[Thousands  of  bales] 


Europe 

Asia 

South 

America 

Africa  and 
Oceania 

1942  _ 

71 

7,169 
5, 842 
5, 921 
8,809 
9,514 
9, 615 

3, 039 
2,044 
2,418 
2,688 
2,686 

1,770 
1,966 
2, 991 
3,524 
3, 015 
3,057 

1945  _  .  -  _ 

80 

1949  .  _  _  _ 

143 

1952  .  .  _ _ _ 

266 

1953  -  _ 

323 

356 

3, 003 

Source:  From  Foreign  Agricultural  Service — U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


4.  UNITED  STATES  FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES  IN  EUROPE  (INCLUDES  MILITARY, 
DEFENSE  SUPPORT  AND  OFFSHORE  PROCUREMENT) 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


1953 

1954 

1955  (esti¬ 
mated) 

89.3 

46.  5 

30.  7 

Belgium-Luxembourg _  _ _  _ 

58.7 

67.7 

87.  4 

31.0 

31.7 

32.4 

662.0 

949.6 

1,  530. 95 

319.  7 

323.8 

282.  3 

19.6 

18.2 

18.  2 

246. 1 

284.  7 

298.6 

106. 1 

106.3 

106.  2 

24.9 

37.6 

33.9 

17.8 

20.8 

22.0 

13.6 

30.6 

77.8 

United  Kingdom _  __  _  _ 

614.7 

505.5 

527.9 

114.  5 

66.9 

63.0 

Greece.  ...  .  ...  _ _  .....  ..  _ 

86.  5 

58.4 

63.  3 

58.  7 

55.5 

109.9 

Total _ _ _ 

2,  463.  2 

2, 603. 8 

3, 284.  55 

Source:  From  1955  budget  justifications— FO  A. 
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5  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  IN  EUROPE,  INCLUDING  GREECE  AND  TURKEY 

[Millions  of  dollars] 

1953 . . ’ _ - . . . . . . - - -  21.0 

1954. - - - - -  13.6 

1955 . . . — . - - - -  9-4 

Source:  From  1955  Budget  justifications—  FO A. 

Mr.  Whitten.  The  Department  is  trying  to  dispose  of  these  com¬ 
modities  through  this  channel  of  Public  Law  480.  I  think  we  should 
insert  at  this  point  in  the  record  a  copy  of  the  President’s  message  on 
this  subject. 

(The  message  is  as  follows :) 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  my  first  semiannual  report  on  the  activities  carried  on 
under  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress,  as  required  by  that  law. 

Public  Law  480  is  an  expression  by  Congress  of  its  determination  to  deal  with 
the  abundance  of  our  agricultural  production  in  a  constructive  way.  Despite  the 
problems  created  by  this  abundance,  we  may  be  thankful  we  live  in  a  land  which 
is  able  to  produce  plentifully  rather  than  one  which  suffers  the  affliction  of  food 
shortages. 

The  enclosed  report  includes  the  dollar  value  of  the  foreign  currency  for  which 
commodities  exported  pursuant  to  section  102  (a)  of  the  act  have  been  sold, 
as  well  as  the  estimated  order  of  magnitude  of  the  total  country  programs  which 
have  been  generally  agreed  on  but  not  fully  negotiated,  together  with  the  cost  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  such  sales.  The  report  also  contains  a 
summary  of  the  policies  and  operating  techniques  evolved  for  the  administration 
of  the  act  during  the  first  6  months  of  its  existence. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House, 

January  10,  1955. 

Report  on  Activities  Under  Public  Law  480 
INTRODUCTION 

The  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  480) 
combines  many  different  purposes.  It  affects  many  aspects  of  both  our  domestic 
and  foreign  economic  policies.  It  directly  involves  participation  by  five  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  and  affects  the  area  of  interest  of  several  more.  Public  Law 
480  is  the  result  of  long  congressional  consideration  of  many  bills  designed  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  solution  of  our  problem  of  agricultural  surpluses  through  expansion 
of  the  movement  of  such  commodities  abroad.  It  combines  features  of  many  bills 
providing  for  acceptance  of  foreign  currencies  in  payment  for  surplus  commodities 
and  includes  provisions  of  the  Famine  Relief  Act  of  1953. 

For  these  reasons  I  deem  it  desirable,  before  delineating  activities  under  the  act, 
to  review  briefly  its  principal  provisions  and  indicate  its  relationship  to  the  total 
agricultural  problem  in  the  United  States,  our  foreign  economic  policies,  and  other 
agricultural  disposal  programs  of  the  Government 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  LAW 

The  act  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  “to  expand  international  trade 
among  the  United  States  and  friendly  nations,  to  facilitate  the  convertibility  of 
currency,  to  promote  the  economic  stability  of  American  agriculture  and  the  na¬ 
tional  welfare,  to  make  maximum  efficient  use  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
in  furtherance  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  to  stimulate  and  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade  in  agricultural  commodities  produced  in  the 
United  States  by  providing  a  means  whereby  surplus  agricultural  commodities  in 
excess  of  the  usual  marketings  of  such  commodities  may  be  sold  through  private 
trade  channels,  and  foreign  currencies  accepted  in  payment  therefor.”  It  further 
declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  use  foreign  currency  accruing  under  the 
act  “to  expand  international  trade,  to  encourage  economic  development,  to  pur¬ 
chase  strategic  materials,  to  pay  United  States  obligations  abroad,  to  promote  col¬ 
lective  strength,  and  to  foster  in  other  ways  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.” 

Title  I  authorizes  the  President  to  enter  into  agreements  with  friendly  nations 
providing  for  the  sale  of  surplus  commodities  for  foreign  currencies.  In  negotiating 
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such  agreements  the  President  is  required,  among  other  things,  to  take  reasonable 
precautions  to  safeguard  usual  marketings  of  the  United  States  and  to  assure  that 
sales  for  foreign  currencies  will  not  unduly  disrupt  world  prices,  to  take  appro¬ 
priate  steps  to  assure  the  use  of  private  trade  channels,  and  to  give  special  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  development  and  expansion  of  demand  abroad  for  agricultural 
commodities. 

The  President  is  authorized  to  use,  in  agreement  with  the  country  concerned, 
foreign  currencies  accruing  from  sales  for  eight  separate  purposes.  Foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  may  be  used  for  these  purposes  without  regard  to  section  1415  of  the 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  of  1953,*  1  except  that  section  1415  is  required  to 
be  applied  to  the  use  of  at  least  10  percent  of  the  total  foreign  currency  proceeds 
of  sales  and  to  all  use  of  currencies  as  grants  for  financing  the  purchase  of  goods 
or  services  for  other  countries,  for  promoting  economic  development  and  trade, 
or  for  payment  of  United  States  obligations  abroad.  The  President  may,  however, 
waive  the  applicability  of  section  1415  in  any  case  in  which  he  finds  that  such 
applicability  would  be  inappropriate  or  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
title. 

Title  II  of  the  act  authorizes  the  President  to  furnish,  out  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks  and  on  a  grant  basis,  surplus  agricultural  commodities  to 
friendly  governments  or  peoples  to  assist  in  meeting  famine  or  other  urgent  relief 
requirements  or  to  “assist  programs  undertaken  with  friendly  governments  or 
through  voluntary  relief  agencies.” 

Title  III  amends  and  liberalizes  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  by  providing 
additional  authority  to  dispose  for  various  purposes  of  commodities  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  CCC.  It  authorizes  the  CCC  to  pay  reprocessing,  packaging, 
handling,  and  transportation  charges  on  donated  commodities  up  to  time  of 
delivery  to  a  designated  agency  or  domestic  distribution  or  to  shipside  in  the 
case  of'distribution  abroad.  Sectio  i  303,  while  containing  no  new  legal  authority, 
establishes  a  policy  of  encouraging  the  barter  of  surplus  commodities  for  strategic 
materials  or  for  goods  required  in  the  foreign  assistance  program  or  offshore  con¬ 
struction. 

Appropriation. — Transactions  over  a  3-year  period  under  title  I  are  limited  to 
an  amount  which  would  require  an  appropriation  not  to  exceed  $700  million  to 
reimburse  the  CCC  for  its  losses  2  in  the  commodities  disposed  of  or  for  its  cost  of 
disposal.  Costs  of  transfers  under  title  II  for  the  3-year  period  are  limited  to 
$300  million,  including  the  CCC  investment  in  the  commodities.  Xo  transactions 
under  either  title  may  take  place  after  June  30,  1957. 

EXECUTIVE  ORDER  10560 

Executive  Order  10560,  September  9,  1954,  delegates  authority  vested  in  the 
President  for  administration  of  Public  Law  480.  Primary  responsibility  for  sales 
for  foreign  currency  is  assigned  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  All  functions 
conferred  on  the  President  by  title  II  of  the  act  are  delegated  to  the  Director  of 
the  Foreign  Operations  Administration. 

INTERAGENCY  COMMITTEE 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  act  and  the  interdepartmental  interest,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  administration  of  the  act  be  effectively  coordinated.  To 
this  end  I  directed,  by  letter  dated  September  9,  1954,  that  there  be  established 
an  Interagency  Committee  on  Agricultural  Surplus  Disposal  “to  assist  the  agencies 
concerned  in  bringing  into  harmonious  action,  consistent  with  the  overall  policy 
objectives  of  this  Government,  the  various  agricultural  disposal  activities  vested  in 
them  by,  or  assigned  to  them  pursuant  to,  the  act.”  It  was  directed  that  the 
committee  should  be  composed  of  a  representative  of  the  White  House  Office  as 
chairman  and  one  representative  of  each  Government  department  or  agency 
designated  by  the  chairman.  The  chairman  was  made  responsible  for  advising 
the  President  concerning  policy  issues.  The  committee  now  consists  of  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  Clarence  Francis,  and  senior  officials  of  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  Treasury,  and  State;  the  Foreign  Operations  Administra¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

1  Section  1415  provides  that  foreign  currencies  owned  by  the  United  States  can  be  used  only  as  authorized 
through  the  appropriation  process.  In  nraetin?  this  generally  means  that  appropriated  funds  must  be  used 
to  purchase  such  currencies  from  the  Treasury  when  they  are  to  be  used. 

i  Dollars  received  through  the  purchas?  of  f  >r-?i?  l  currencies  by  any  agency  of  the  United  States  for  its  use 
abroad  reduce  the  CCC  Lss  on  sales  for  f  >r>ign  currencies.  However,  currencies  received  from  sales  but 

which  are  used  by  such  agency  without  purchas 3  are  not  an  offset  tc  the  loss  to  CCC  of  its  investment  in  the 
commodities  disposed  of  under  the  act. 
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STAFF  COMMITTEE 

My  letter  of  September  9  also  stated  that  I  expected  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
“to  assure  the  effective  coordination  of  day-to-day  operations  through  appropriate 
interagency  relationships.”  To  this  end,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  working  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  consisting, 
in  addition,  of  staff  representatives  from  agencies  on  the  Interagency  Committee 
on  Agricultural  Surplus  Disposal,  and  from  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization.  This  staff  committee,  under  policies  established 
by  the  Interagency  Committee  on  Agricultural  Surplus  Disposal,  is  responsible 
for  consideration  of  specific  proposals  for  sales  or  grants  and  for  working  out  the 
detailed  provisions  of  agreements,  terms  of  sale,  and  the  like. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  PROBLEM 

The  agricultural  problem,  as  it  exists  today,  is  the  result  of  several  factors, 
including  the  sharp  expansion  in  agricultural  capacity  to  meet  the  demands  of 
war  and  the  aftermath  of  war,  continued  rigid  price  support  programs,  the  post¬ 
war  recovery  of  foreign  agricultural  production,  and  the  drastic  reduction  in 
foreign  takings  of  United  States  farm  products  in  the  last  3  years. 

In  1951,  stimulated  by  the  Korean  outbreak,  the  value  of  our  exports  of  farm 
products  totaled  $4  billion.  By  1953,  our  exports  had  been  reduced  by  some  30 
percent  and  only  a  slight  improvement  occurred  in  1954.  Stocks,  especially  of 
the  principal  export  farm  commodities,  have  rapidly  accumulated  in  recent  years. 
As  of  November  30,  1954,  the  investment  of  the  CCC  in  price-supported  com¬ 
modities  amounted  to  $6.9  billion.  $2.75  billion  was  in  wheat  and  $1.39  in 
cotton,  together  representing  60  percent  of  the  total. 

RELATIONSHIP  TO  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  POLICY 

In  Public  Law  480  the  Congress  recognized  the  possibility  of  increasing  United 
States  marketings  of  agricultural  commodities  abroad  and  at  the  same  time 
helping  to  further  our  foreign  policy  objectives.  Titles  II  and  III  of  the  act,  by 
providing  for  the  relief  of  distress  abroad,  express  the  natural  humanitarian 
response  of  the  American  people  to  the  needs  of  others. 

It  was  recognized  from  the  outset,  however,  that  a  careful  administration  of 
the  act  was  essential  in  order  to  avoid  serious  harm  to  our  own  private  export 
trade  and  to  our  relations  with  friendly  countries.  The  economic  strength  and 
stability  of  many  countries  depend  on  their  exports  of  the  very  commodities  which 
are  in  surplus  in  the  United  States.  If  their  sales  in  their  usual  markets  were 
unduly  disrupted  by  reason  of  our  exports  under  the  act,  these  countries  might 
be  forced  to  drastic  price  cutting,  or  find  their  economies  so  weakened  as  to  prevent 
them  from  carrying  their  full  share  of  our  mutual  defense  burden.  Should  the 
operation  of  Public  Law  480  lead  to  either  of  these  potential  results  it  would  be 
contrary  to  our  national  interest. 

RELATIONSHIP  TO  NORMAL  DOLLAR  SALES 

Careful  scrutiny  of  each  country  program  developed  under  Public  Law  480 
is  needed  in  order  to  assure  that  normal  dollar  markets  for  United  States  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  are  protected,  and  to  safeguard  against  the  substitution  of 
foreign-currency  sales  for  sales  which  otherwise  would  be  made  for  dollars.  Such 
substitution  would  result  in  a  budgetary  cost  without  contributing  to  the  solution 
of  the  surplus  problem. 

RELATIONSHIP  TO  OTHER  AGRICULTURAL  SURPLUS  DISPOSAL  PROGRAMS 

1.  CCC  Sales:  January  1-November  30,  1954. — The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  may,  under  the  CCC  Charter  Act,  sell  price-support  commodities 
for  export  without  regard  to  price  restrictions  applicable  to  certain  other  types  of 
sales.  During  the  period  January  1  through  November  30,  total  dispositions  of 
CCC  commodities  acquired  under  price-support  programs  amounted  to  over 
$1.3  billion.  Of  this  total  nearly  $900  million  represented  commercial  sales  of 
which  approximately  half  were  for  export.  Under  Public  Law  480,  such  sales 
may  now  be  supplemented  by  sales  for  foreign  currencies.  Commodities  will 
be  sold  by  CCC  under  Public  Law  480  on  the  same  price  basis  on  which  they  are 
available  for  dollar  transactions  under  other  CCC  export-sales  programs. 

2.  MSA  Program. — Section  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  provides 
that  not  less  than  $350  million  of  MSA  funds  shall  be  used  to  finance  the  export 
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and  sale  for  foreign  currencies  of  United  States  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
or  products,  in  addition  to  commodities  transferred  under  Public  Law  480. 
This  authority  is  used  primarily  to  finance  essential  import  requirements  of 
countries  which  are  not  in  a  position  to  pay  for  such  supplies.  The  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  surplus  commodities  acquired  by  Mutual  Security 
dollar  funds  are  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  dollar  appropriation  was 
authorized. 

3.  Welfare  agencies. — Section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  authorizes 
CCC  to  make  its  commodities  available  to  various  public  and  private  welfare 
agencies  for  the  assistance  of  needy  persons  at  home  and  abroad.  Public  Law 
480  expands  this  authority  by  allowing  more  latitude  in  the  declaration  of  com¬ 
modities  available  under  the  section  and  in  the  costs  which  may  be  paid  by  the 
Government  to  pay  certain  program  costs.  Commodities  are  made  available 
under  these  programs  to  eligible  recipients  free  of  charge. 

4.  Urgent  relief. — In  prior  years  Congress  has,  from  time  to  time,  enacted 
specific  legislation  to  meet  specific  urgent  need  for  food  relief.  Under  Public 
Law  480  the  President  is  now  in  a  position  to  meet  these  needs  without  the 
necessity  of  requesting  Congress  for  specific  legislation. 

POLICY  FORMULATION 

In  Public  Law  480  the  Congress  wisely  provided  safeguards  against  undue  dis¬ 
ruption  of  United  States  dollar  sales  or  of  sales  by  friendly  countries.  These 
provisions  raised  the  question  of  the  volume  of  sales  that  could  be  transacted  in 
any  given  period  without  serious  effects  on  the  United  States  dollar  trade  or 
undue  impairment  of  the  traditional  competitive  position  of  friendly  foreign 
countries. 

Allowing  for  the  fact  that  the  value  of  commodities  moved  under  title  I  may 
exceed  $700  million  by  the  dollar  recoveries  from  the  appropriations  of  other 
agencies,  the  authority  of  titles  I  and  II  permits  moving  into  export  channels 
more  than  $1  billion  of  commodities  in  a  3-year  period.  The  act,  allowing  for 
such  overage  in  title  I,  poses  the  problem  of  increasing,  in  a  3-year  period,  exports 
of  surplus  commodities  by  over  15  percent  above  the  1953  level  without  jeopar¬ 
dizing  normal  dollar  sales  or  disrupting  unduly  the  trade  of  friendly  countries. 

Against  this  background  a  total  program  of  $453  million  was  established  for 
the  first  year  of  operation  under  title  I.  A  program  of  this  magnitude  represents 
an  increase  of  about  25  percent  over  the  1953  level  of  exports  of  like  commodities. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  TITLE  I 

Area  distribution  of  first  year’s  program  ( title  I). — Listed  below  are  the  figures 
comprising  the  $453  million  program  for  the  first  fiscal  year,  which  represent  65 
percent  of  the  funds  authorized  for  a  3-vear  period.  These  figures  represent  the 
total  investment  of  the  CCC  in  the  commodities  to  be  shipped  and  the  costs  of  the 
shipping  to  be  financed  under  the  program.  Export  market  value  of  certain 
commodities  in  the  country  programs  is  considerably  less  than  the  charge  against 
the  3-year  authorization.  The  lireakdown  of  the  funds  by  areas  is  as  follows: 


In  mil¬ 
lions  of 
dollars 

Western  Europe _  205.  5 

South  America _  44.  0 

Middle  East  (Turkey) _  30.  3 

Southeast  Asia _  173.  0 


Total _  452.  8 


Negotiations  are  being  conducted  with  individual  countries  within  the  figures 
cited  above.  However,  the  individual  country  figures  are  not  all  being  made 
public  at  this  time  since  such  information  might  prejudice  the  successful  comple¬ 
tion  of  negotiations.  Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  program  activity  to  date 
with  the  scope  of  the  program  indicated  where  feasible. 

Turkey:  The  first  agreement  under  title  I  was  signed  with  the  Government  of 
the  Turkish  Republic  on  November  16,  1954.  This  agreement  provides  for  the 
sale  of  approximately  300,000  tons  of  bread  grains  and  feed  grains  to  Turkey. 
Payment  will  be  made  in  Turkish  liras,  half  of  which  will  be  used  in  meeting 
United  States  expenses  in  that  country  and  the  remainder,  as  loans,  for  furthering 
Turkish  development.  This  sale  will  mitigate  the  need  created  by  a  severe  drought 
in  that  country  which  has  resulted  in  inadequate  supplies  of  wheat  and  feed  grains 
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for  Turkish  domestic  consumption.  It  is  estimated  that  this  program  will  total 
about  $30  million. 

Japan:  On  November  13,  1954,  representatives  of  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Japan  reached  an  understanding  on  a  program  of  approximately 
$100  million,  in  terms  of  CCC  investment  under  title  I.  The  export  market  value 
of  the  program  will  total  approximately  $85  million.  The  commodity  breakdown 
of  this  program  in  terms  of  export  market  values  is  as  follows: 

In  millions 
of  dollars 


Wheat _  22.  5 

Barley _  3.  5 

Rice _  15.  0 

Cotton _  35.  0 

Tobacco _  5.  0 


Subtotal _  81.  0 

Ocean  transportation _  4.  0 


Total 


85.  0 


The  sale  of  these  commodities  to  Japanese  buyers  for  yen  will  be  in  addition  to 
usual  .Japanese  commercial  purchases  of  these  items  from  the  United  States. 
And  the  agreement  specifically  contemplates  that  Japan  will  complete  its  regular 
purchases  of  rice  under  agreements  with  Asian  suppliers.  The  understanding 
described  herein  is  subject  to  approval  by  the  Japanese  Diet  before  the  formal 
agreement  can  be  signed. 

Yugoslavia:  An  agreement  was  concluded  during  the  past  week  for  the  sale  of 
approximately  425,000  tons  of  w  heat  and  50,000  bales  of  cotton  to  Yugoslavia 
under  title  I.  The  amount  of  this  program  is  estimated  at  approximately  $60 
million. 

Pakistan:  Negotiations  are  well  advanced  with  the  Government  of  Pakistan 
for  a  program  totaling  approximately  $31  million  under  title  I.  The  principal 
commodity  included  in  this  program  is  cotton. 

Programs  for  other  countries:  The  programs  described  above  total  approxi¬ 
mately  $220  million  against  the  $700  million  authorization.  Additional  programs 
are  now  in  the  process  of  negotiation  with  13  additional  countries  which  will  bring 
the  total  to  approximately  $453  million.  Details  of  these  negotiations  will  be 
announced  as  soon  as  firm  understandings  have  been  reached  with  the  foreign 
governments  concerned. 

Commodity  distribution  of  first  year  piogram. — The  development  of  programs 
has  not  yet  progressed  to  the  point  where  it  is  possible  to  make  an  accurate  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  ultimate  commodity  composition  of  the  first  year’s  programs.  How¬ 
ever,  based  on  experience  to  date  it  is  possible  to  make  the  following  projections 
on  a  tentative  basis: 

Percent 


Grains _ * _  43 

Cotton _ ! _  28 

Tobacco _  14 

Other  commodities _  7 

Ocean  transportation _ __ _  8 

These  percentages  are  based  on  the  export  market  value  of  the  commodities  which 
it  is  believed  will  be  included  in  the  first-year  program.  This  basis  of  valuation 
is  used  instead  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  costs  since  the  purchase  author¬ 
izations  to  foreign  governments  will  be  issued  on  that  basis. 

Use  of  local  currencies. — As  previously  indicated,  foreign  currencies  accruing 
from  sales  under  title  I  may  be  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  In  negotiating 
agreements  with  foreign  countries  an  attempt  is  made  to  obtain  a  significant 
portion  of  such  currencies  for  general  United  States  uses.  In  each  case  provision 
is  being  made  for  use  of  some  of  the  currency  for  helping  develop  new  markets  for 
United  States  agricultural  products.  It  is  anticipated  that  all  agreements  will 
provide  for  the  use,  subject  to  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act  of  1953,  of  at  least  10  percent  of  the  foreign  currencies  for  payment  of  United 
States  obligations  abroad.  Experience  to  date,  however,  indicates  that  in  order 
to  consummate  sales  in  significant  volume  it  is  necessary  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  sales  proceeds  to  be  made  available  for  financing  economic  development  in 
the  purchasing  country.  Under  present  policy,  funds  for  this  purpose  are  made 
available  on  a  loan  rather  than  on  a  grant  basis. 

As  an  example  of  the  use  to  which  the  local  currencies  generated  by  the  various 
country  agreements  are  put  pursuant  to  the  act,  there  appears  below  the  break- 
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down  for  the  Japanese  program.  This  program  may  be  considered  typical  except 
that  it  contains  no  provision  for  purchase  of  strategic  materials,  which  is  expected 
to  be  a  part  of  most  agreements. 

Use  of  local  currency  ( in  yen  equivalent  of  millions  of  dollars ) 


Sec.  104  (a)  Develop  new  markets _  $2.  0 

Sec.  104  (c)  Procure  military  equipment,  etc _  1  17.  0 

Sec.  104  (d)  Finance  purchases  for  other  friendly  countries _  5.  5 

Sec.  104  (f)  Pav  United  States  obligations  abroad _  .  25 

Sec.  104  (g)  Loans  for  economic  development _  59.  5 

Sec.  104  (h)  International  educational  exchange _  .  75 


Total -  85.  00 

1  Reimbursable  in  dollars  from  the  Defense  Department. 


Loan  policy  under  Public  Law  480. — As  may  be  seen  from  the  above  schedule, 
loans  for  economic  development  tend  to  be  a  proportionately  large  part  of  country 
programs. 

The  negotiations  and  conclusions  of  loan  agreements  under  the  act  are  a  function 
assigned  by  Executive  order  to  the  Director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Adminis¬ 
tration.  It  was  agreed  at  the  outset  by  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems  that  loans  under  Public  Law  480 
should  be  on  substantially  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  loans  made  by  the 
FOA  under  section  505,  Public  Law  665,  83d  Congress. 

Exchange  rate  problems. — In  countries  having  multiple  rate  systems,  the  rates  of 
exchange  between  their  currencies  and  the  dollar  may  differ  with  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  to  be  used.  In  such  cases  the  rate  at  which  the  purchase  price  of 
the  commodities  will  be  paid  in  foreign  currency  must  be  negotiated  to  assure  a 
rate  adequate  for  the  purposes  of  the  United  States,  and  at  the  same  time  conform 
to  the  pattern  of  exchange  rates  of  the  country  concerned.  Even  where  there  is 
a  single  rate  of  exchange  the  possibility  of  loss  exists  through  the  depreciation  of 
the  value  of  the  foreign  currency  prior  to  its  use. 

Similar  problems  arise  when  loans  repayable  in  foreign  currency  are  made.  It 
is  expected,  however,  substantially  to  avoid  loss  by  denominating  the  loans  in 
dollars. 

It  is  difficult  to  reach  agreement  in  all  cases  with  the  foreign  countries  con¬ 
cerned  and  obtain  guarantees  which  would  protect  the  United  States  against  all 
conceivable  loss.  However,  arrangements  are  sought  which  are  as  favorable  to 
the  United  States  as  possible  and  at  the  same  time  permit  the  purposes  of  the  act 
to  be  furthered. 

TITLE  II  COMMITMENTS 

Title  II  programs  already  authorized  or  under  active  consideration  to  the  end 
of  December  1954,  approximate  $125  million.  It  is  estimated  that  an  additional 
commitment  of  $25  million  will  be  required  by  June  30 

Shipments  already  authorized  total  $68  million  including  $52  million  in  grain, 
$10  million  in  fats,  $6  million  miscellaneous.  The  $68  million  of  shipments  made 


or  under  way  is  composed  as  follows: 

In  millions 
of  dollars 

Yugoslavia  _  32.  0 

Bolivia _ ' _  1.  2 

Christmas  food  packages  (45  countries) _  16.  7 

Pakistan _  2.  8 

Libya _  3.  2 

Haiti _  1.  9 

Nepal _ : _ .  2 

Danube  flood: 

Austria _  1.  9 

Czechoslovakia _  1.  7 

Germany  (Fed.  Rep.) _ . _  1.  0 

Germany  (Sov.  Occ.) _  .  7 

Hungary _  2.  7 

Yugoslavia _  2.  2 

-  10.  2 


68.  2 

■6 


56541 — 55 
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TITLE  III 

Section  SOI. — Since  other  authorities  have  been  broad  enough  to  cover  disasters, 
there  has  been  no  occasion  to  date  requiring  the  use  of  this  section. 

Section  302,  Domestic  donations. — During  the  current  fiscal  year,  this  authority 
has  been  used  for  donations  to  school  lunch  programs  serving  10  million  children, 
about  1.2  million  persons  in  charitable  institutions  and  1.6  million  needy  persons. 
The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  quantities  distributed  under  this  au¬ 
thority. 

Estimated  quantities  of  surplus  foods  donated  to  domestic  recipients  under  Public 

Law  430,  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1954 


[Millions  of  pounds] 


Commodity 

Total 

School 

lunches 

Charitable 

institutions 

Needy 

persons 

Butter _ _ _ _ 

40.8 

19.6 

8.6 

12.6 

Cheese.  .  _ _ _ _ 

31.6 

15.4 

6.9 

9.3 

Nonfat  dry  milk,  _ .  . .  . . . . 

23.9 

10.5 

5.2 

8.2 

Section  302,  Foreign  Donations. — Since  Public  Law  480  amendments  to  section 
416  necessitated  a  number  of  new  operations  and  procedures,  this  program  is  not 
expected  to  reach  its  full  operation  until  the  third  quarter  of  this  fiscal  year. 
There  is  every  indication,  however,  that  there  will  be  greater  total  use  in  meeting 
hunger  and  need  abroad  this  year  than  last. 

The  table  below  shows  the  quantities  approved  for  foreign  donation  for  fiscal 
1954  and  orders  approved  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1954.  These  figures  are 
for  United  States  private  welfare  agencies  and  United  Nations  International 
Childrens  Emergency  Fund  orders  for  26.5  million  pounds  of  dried  milk  for  Korea. 
To  date  this  fiscal  year  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  approved  orders  from 
16  agencies  for  distribution  to  41  foreign  countries. 

Quantities  approved  for  donation  to  United  States  private  welfare  agencies  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  the  foreign  needy 

[Millions  of  pounds] 


Commodity 

Under  Sec.  416 
of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of 
1949  fiscal  year 
1954 

Under  Sec.  302, 
Public  Law  480 
fiscal  year  1955 
through  Dec. 
31,  1954 

Nonfat  dried  milk.  .  . . 

92.7 

109.0 

Butter .  .  .  . 

60.2 

41. 1 

Cheese.. . 

31.0 

25.9 

Cottonseed  oil . 

0 

9.0 

Shortening . .  .  . . 

0 

13.4 

BARTER 

Section  303  of  Public  Law  480  authorizes  CCC  to  barter  its  commodities  for 
(a)  strategic  materials  entailing  less  risk  of  loss  through  deterioration  or  substan¬ 
tially  less  storage  charges,  or  (b)  materials,  goods,  or  equipment  required  in  con¬ 
nection  with  foreign  economic  and  military  aid  and  assistance  programs,  or  (c) 
materials  or  equipment  required  for  offshore  construction.  All  barter  operations 
are  conducted  through  private  United  States  trade.  Materials  are  accepted  at 
prices  not  in  excess  of  fair  market  value.  From  its  own  inventories  CCC  arranges 
to  release  against  the  barter  contracts  an  equivalent  value  in  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  based  on  export  market  prices  for  sale  in  friendly  nations. 

BARTER  RESULTS 

Prior  to  Public  Law  480,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  generally  limited  its 
barter  activities  under  the  CCC  Charter  Act,  as  amended,  to  those  materials 
which  could  be  immediately  transferred  to  the  stockpile  or  to  other  agencies  with 
full  reimbursement  to  CCC.  Under  this  policy  from  the  inception  of  the  barter 
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program  in  mid-1949  until  July  1,  1954,  about  $110  million  in  surplus  agricultural 
•commodities  were  exported  under  the  program. 

Following  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  480  and  under  agreement  with  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  that  it  would  request  appropriations  for  its  long¬ 
term  stockpile  goals,  the  CCC  broadened  its  policies.  The  CCC  is  now  accepting 
strategic  materials  for  its  own  account  within  such  goals,  in  contemplation  of 
transfer  at  an  appropriate  time  to  the  national  stockpile.  As  a  result  of  the 
broadened  program,  barter  activity  has  increased  about  100  percent.  For  the 
last  0  months  barter  activities  were  about  $93  million,  a  figure  almost  equal  to 
total  activity  during  the  previous  5  years. 

Mr.  Whitten.  You  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  Commerce,  Treasury,  Budget,  under  this  channel.  And, 
under  the  law,  if  you  do  sell  commodities  for  foreign  currency  only 
10  percent  is  supposed  to  go  through  the  appropriation  process  of 
the  United  States  and  even  that  10  percent  can  be  waived.  That  is 
true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Morse.  That  is  what  the  law  provided.  That  is  what 
Congress  enacted. 

Mr.  Whitten.  And  that  is  a  channel  you  are  trying  to  use  to  get 
rid  of  these  commodities? 

Mr.  Morse.  Some  of  them;  yes,  sir. 

SALES  OF  COMMODITIES  FOR  EXPORT  ON  COMPETITIVE  BASIS 

Mr.  Whitten.  Now  I  will  point  out  to  you,  Mr.  Morse,  that  the 
charter  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  provides  for  the  sale 
of  these  commodities  on  a  competitive  basis  for  export  at  any  price 
you  please.  Why  do  you  try  to  do  it  the  hard  way  through  Public 
Law  480,  instead  of  under  the  authority  of  the  corporation  to  sell  its 
commodities  on  a  competitive  basis  for  export? 

Mr.  Morse.  The  disposals  under  480,  as  the  law  provides,  are  in 
anticipation  that  they  will  be  without  disturbance  of  normal  channels 
of  trade,  and  in  anticipation  that  they  will  be  over  and  above  normal 
sales. 

We  have  been  undertaking,  of  course,  to  sell,  and  to  sell  in  a  way 
that  will  not  depress  the  world  markets  in  which  the  United  States 
has  a  very  great  stake. 

Our  economy  is  tied  to  the  world  economy.  To  dump  in  a  way  that 
will  depress  the  world  markets  in  these  agricultural  products  in  the 
long  run  might  be  very  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Whitten.  In  other  words,  you  subscribe  under  present  condi- 
gions  to  our  holding  these  commodities  and  trying  to  channel  them  out 
under  the  principles  laid  down  under  Public  Law  480,  even  though 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  authorized  to  sell  them  com¬ 
petitively? 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Have  you  announced  the  sale  of  any  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  to  American  exporters  for  export  on  a 
competitive-bid  basis? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  W  hitten.  You  announced  them  on  a  competitive-bid  basis 
to  American  exporters? 

Mr.  Berger.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whitten.  What  commodities  are  those  and  what  sales  were 
made? 

Mr.  Berger.  Cottonseed  oil,  linseed  oil,  flaxseed,  and - 
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Mr.  Whit  ten.  I  would  like  you  to  list  the  commodities  where  you 
made  no  such  offer  for  sale. 

Mr.  B  erger.  We  are  selling  wheat  on  a  world-market  basis.  I 
think  we  are  also  offering  oats  and  barley. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Mr.  Morse  testified  before  this  committee  last  year, 
and  I  tried  to  make  this  same  point.  I  will  put  in  the  record  the 
pages  where  this  appears. 

(The  pages  referred  to  above  are  as  follows:) 

Pages  15  through  30  of  hearings  on  cancellation  of  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  notes,  January  25,  1954. 

Mr.  Whitten.  The  policy  last  year  was  to  try  to  sell  at  a  prevailing 
price.  In  other  words,  we  analyze  the  world  market,  arrive  at  a  pre¬ 
vailing  price,  and  let  our  competitors  under  sell  us,  and  then  they 
came  back  to  us  as  a  residual  supplier.  We  took  up  the  slack.  That 
was  testified  to  in  connection  with  this  same  Corporation  last  year, 
Mr.  Morse. 

Since  that  date,  for  those  few  commodities  that  you  have  men¬ 
tioned,  you  have  started  to  move  them.  I  want  a  list  where  you  have 
made  no  such  effort  to  move  them  under  the  law  whereby  you  can  sell 
competitively. 

Mr.  Berger.  Butter  was  recently  released.  We  can  offer  butter 
on  a  competitive  world  market  basis. 

Mr.  Whitten.  You  say  it  was  released.  From  whom  did  you  get 
it  released? 

Mr.  Berger.  The  committee. 

Mr.  Whitten.  What  committee? 

Mr.  Berger.  The  one  you  were  talking  about. 

Mr.  Whitten.  You  mean  that  the  State  Department  let  up  a  little 
on  butter. 

In  Europe  I  met  with  most  of  our  ambassadors,  military,  and  for¬ 
eign  aid  people,  and  our  agricultural  people.  I  spent  the  month  of 
October  there.  And  the  thing  that  is  hard  to  understand  is  that  we 
have  all  this  butter  which  we  are  not  selling  domestically.  We  like 
salt  in  it  and  put  salt  in  it.  The  rest  of  the  world  doesn’t,  so  we  cannot 
sell  butter  in  foreign  markets,  because  they  don’t  like  salt.  But  we 
continue  to  put  salt  in  it  even  though  we  know  we  will  not  sell  it  for 
export.  What  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  salt  out  of  butter  so  we 
can  sell  it  overseas? 

Mr.  B  erger.  We  have  been  willing  to  sell  unsalted  butter,  haven’t 
we,  Mr.  Richards? 

Mr.  Richards.  In  our  export  announcements,  such  as  we  have  had, 
and  it  had  been  at  a  fixed  price,  we  have  provided  it  doesn’t  have  to  be 
the  identical  butter,  so  that  anybody  who  wanted  to  export  butter 
without  salt  could  go  out  in  the  trade  and  buy  it  and  make  an  exchange 
for  our  butter. 

Mr.  Whitten.  But  you  still  base  your  support  on  salty  butter? 

Mr.  Richards.  That  is  right.  We  are  also  faced  with  the  problem 
that  salt  helps  keep  it  better. 

Mr.  Whitten.  The  man  I  was  quoting  was  a  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  man,  so  I  imagine  he  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about. 

Mr.  Richards.  Well,  that  is  true,  but  at  the  same  time  in  our 
price-support  program  we  try  to  operate  to  take  the  normal  supply 
that  people  are  producing  for  the  commercial  market.  Maybe  that 
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is  wrong,  but  we  try  to  fit  our  operations  into  regular  trade  operations, 
and  of  course  the  trade  operation  in  this  country  is  to  produce  a  salted 
butter. 

There  is  another  problem.  The  butter  in  this  country  according 
to  food  and  drug  standards  is  80  percent  fat.  Some  of  the  butter 
marketed  in  Europe  is  82  percent  fat. 

That  again  is  a  trade  practice  throughout  the  country  and  we  tend 
to  follow  that. 

But  we  have  also  provided  that  if  somebody  wants  to  export  butter 
with  a  higher  fat  content  we  also  will  trade  our  butter  for  that.  I 
think  it  is  perfectly  possible,  if  our  price  is  right,  which  I  will  agree 
up  to  now  hasn’t  been  for  the  mechanics  of  either  exporting  unsalted 
butter  or  higher  fat  content  butter  to  be  worked  out  very  readily. 

Mr.  Whitten.  In  other  words,  we  have  been  holding  our  butter 
above  the  world  price  and  we  knew  we  wouldn’t  sell  at  that  figure? 

Mr.  Richards.  Price  was  a  problem,  Mr.  Whitten. 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  want  to  point  out  again  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  has  authority  to  sell  it  at  any  price  to  move  it  in 
world  trade. 

Mr.  Richards.  That  authority  exists;  yes. 

Mr.  Whitten.  That  is  right.  And  we  have  not  done  it  because  of 
the  attitude  of  the  State  Department,  and  those  engaged  in  foreign 
aid.  The  same  people  identified  with  this  Committee  through  which 
you  are  trying  to  channel  these  commodities  into  more  foreign  aid. 
That  is  what  it  amounts  to. 

Mr.  M  orse.  Mr  Chairman,  the  cumulative  total,  January  1,  1954, 
through  November,  of  CCC  commercial  sales  for  export,  amounts  to 
$452,867,215.  There  have  been  sizable  export  sales. 

Mr.  Whitten.  We  have  sold  that  much,  haven’t  we? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Commercially? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whitten.  How  many  items  are  there  which  we  have  offered 
for  sale  on  a  competitive  bid  basis?  How  many  commodities  are 
included  in  that  category  since  you  were  here  last  year? 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Berger  gave  you  some  of  them.  We  continue  to 
sell  wheat  under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  and  competi¬ 
tively  outside  the  Wheat  Agreement. 

Mr.  Whitten.  That  is  a  relatively  small  number  of  commodities 
as  compared  with  the  total,  and  I  would  like  to  have  percentages  in 
the  record.  The  ones  where  you  have  made  such  efforts  to  sell  are  a 
relatively  small  percentage  of  the  total  volume  of  commodities  which 
you  have,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Richards.  Mr.  Whitten,  it  seems  to  me  that  dairy  products  is 
the  principal  one  which  we  have  not  sold  that  way.  We  sold  cotton¬ 
seed  oil,  linseed  oil,  grain  sorghums,  barley,  oats,  and  so  on.  It  is 
true  it  has  been  a  recent  development,  but  we  have  sold  a  considerable 
number  of  commodities  on  a  competitive  bid  basis  and  I  think  dairy 
products  is  the  one  we  have  not  done  that  and  it  is  the  one  where  it 
might  possibly  work. 
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REDUCTION  IN  COTTON  ACREAGES 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  want  those  listed  and  I  want  you  people  to  come 
back  tomorrow  so  I  can  question  you  about  it.  I  come  from  a  cotton 
area.  I  had  a  report  from  one  county  where  you  have  reduced  cotton 
acreages.  One  of  my  counties  has  a  total  of  7  farmers  which  have 
been  cut  more  than  50  percent. 

These  7  farmers  have  approximately  100,  largely  Negro,  families 
who  will  have  no  homes  and  will  be  out  of  work,  as  a  result.  In  the 
hill  area  of  that  county  there  are  a  lot  of  farmers  who  have  only  5 
acres  of  cotton.  One  man  was  cut  to  1%  acre,  and  a  bale  of  cotton 
brings  at  most  $175.  The  whole  system  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  has  been  an  attempt  to  cut  back  production. 

Mr.  Morse.  That  is  within  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Whitten.  That  is  right.  We  are  trying  to  get  into  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  soundness  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Morse.  We  testified  repeatedly  as  to  the  problems  created  by 
cutting  back  production  to  maintain  a  90  percent  support  price  and 
raised  questions  as  to  whether  that  was  good  for  a  community— for  the 
workers  in  a  community,  the  farmers  in  a  community,  and  so  forth. 
We  testified  to  that  repeatedly  before  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Whitten.  You  made  that  cutback;  and  I  would  like  at  this 
point  in  the  record  to  show  some  effects  of  that  cutback  as  evidenced 
by  letters  I  am  receiving. 

(The  material  is  as  follows:) 

Condensation  on  Cotton  Acreage  Letters 

J.  P.  Sansing,  Newton  Bonded  Warehouse,  Newton,  Miss.,  January  6,  1955. — 
Small  farmers  in  this  area  getting  cotton  acreage  of  1.2  acres  and  0.7  acres — ■ 
banks  cannot  afford  to  lend  money  on  such  small  acreage. 

Mrs.  Sam  F.  Williamson,  201  Margin  St.,  Grenada,  Miss.,  January  6,  1955. — 
Pioneer  settlers  now  owning  farm  of  600  acres,  with  6  Negro  families.  Acreage 
allotment  only  30.7  acres.  Oxford  Production  Credit  Association  always  handled’ 
financing,  and  always  repaid  promptly,  will  no  longer  make  loan,  without  first 
mortgage  on  land,  equipment,  etc. 

Ross  R.  Barnett,  Jackson,  Miss.,  January  3,  1955.— New  provision  regarding 
5-acre  minimum  makes  it  impossible  for  thousands  of  families  to  continue  farming. 
Depressed  prices  in  crops  and  livestock  closes  door  to  changing  to  other  enterprises. 

Jack  A.  Warren,  Jr.,  Magee  Cooperative  AAL,  Magee,  Mis s.,  January  3,  1955, 
0 enclosing  copy  of  letter  from  Simpson  County  Coordinating  Council). — Many 
farms  with  allotment  of  less  than  5  acres  for  cotton.  Present  situation  in  this 
locality  will  drive  hundreds  of  small  farmers,  both  landowners  and  tenants,  from 
farm  and  ranks  of  unemployed  will  increase. 

A.  C.  Black,  Slate  Springs.  December  29,  1954. — Reduced  to  100  acres  in  1954, 
for  1955  find  allotment  only  80  acres.  No  place  for  tenants  to  go,  but  don’t  see 
how  can  work  situation  out. 

L.  I.  Bell,  102  West  Columbia  Avenue,  Champaign,  III. — Moved  from  Duck 
Hill,  Miss.,  to  look  for  work  because  acreage  cut  from  3.9  to  2.3. 

R.  E.  Marchetti,  chairman,  County  Committee  ASC,  Hazlehurst,  Miss.,  December 
11,  1954 ■ — Unless  Congress  can  amend  the  law,  giving  us  more  cotton  acreage, 
I  feel  certain  condition  of  the  small,  or  one-mule  farmer  is  hopeless.  Copiah 
reduced  from  13,000  acres  in  1954  to  9,300  acres  for  1955.  No  remedy  by  this 
committee  possible. 

B.  C.  McCachren,  Enid,  Miss.,  December  21,  1954 . — Cut  from  56  acres  in  1953' 

to  31.1  in  1954,  and  25.  9  for  1955.  Three  families  to  support;  can’t  possibly  live 

on  this. 

Harry  Turpin,  Taylor,  Miss.,  December  23,  1954- — Owns  184  acres  of  land,  paid 
for  by  12  years  of  sweat  and  muscle.  Allotted  5.8  acres  of  cotton.  Can’t  possibly 
live  on  this. 

R.  H.  French,  Galashiels  Plantation,  Denmark,  Tenn.,  December  28,  1954 ■ — 
Acreage  this  year  cut  from  240  acres  to  117,  necessitating  release  of  5  families., 
most  of  whom  are  now  on  relief  or  substandard  existence. 
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Mrs.  Annie  B.  Burke,  Route  2,  Box  11,  Hickory  Flat,  Miss.,  December  28,  1954.— 
Cut  from  5  acres  to  3. 

Messrs.  L.  M.  and  Jas.  C.  Webb,  Route  1,  Courtland,  Miss.,  December  28,  1954.— 
Reduced  acreage  causes  great  hardship. 

Joe  Schneider,  Winona.  Miss.,  December  18,  1954 ■ — Spent  a  great  deal  of  money 
improving  farm  in  past  few  years,  now  acreage  allotment  will  not  take  care  of 
upkeep. 

D.  L.  Rice,  Oakland,  Miss.,  December  81,  1954. — -Hope  Congress  can  provide 
for  more  acreage — small  farmers  hurt  bad. 

Mrs.  L.  B.  O’Neal,  1311  Fourth  Avenue,  Jackson,  Miss.,  December  15,  1954- — - 
Have  family  of  17  on  165-acre  place  in  Madison  County.  Last  year  we  had  14.13 
acres  for  cotton  but  due  to  drought  made  only  6  bales.  This  year  allotted  only 
12.6  acres.  Familv  on  starvation. 

Mr.  Man’ey  Wofe,  Ti'lctoba,  Miss.,  December  20,  1954 • — Owns  70-acre  farm  of 
45  cultivatable  acres.  Allotted  7.8  acres  for  1955 — reduced  from  15  acres  last 
year.  My  only  means  of  making  a  living  and  cannot  live  on  this.  Owns  FHA 
house  on  which  $250  is  owed.  Cannot  keep  up  payments  on  this  acreage  allot¬ 
ment. 

Harry  Parker,  Hotel  Barwin,  Grenada,  Miss.,  December  15,  1954 . — Farm  had  9 
families  and  4  day  hands  in  1954.  Due  to  reduction  in  acreage  will  be  able  to 
use  only  4  families  and  2  day  hands  this  year.  Small  farmers  are  in  terrible  shape. 

Robbie  Williams,  Thyatira,  Miss.,  December  6,  1954 ■ — Bought  120  acres  of  land 
for  $8,000,  having  acres.  Cut  to  8.6  acres.  Can’t  make  my  payments  and 
live. 

Mrs.  Ruby  M.  Hicks,  Route  2,  Vaiden,  Miss.,  December  11,  1954 ■ — Can’t  live 
on  this  acreage  allotment. 

Mills  Barbee,  Hernando,  Miss.,  December  9, 1954 ■ — Have  42  acres  only  to  provide 
for  6  tenants  with  big  families. 

R.  R.  Van  Cleave,  Route  3,  Vaiden,  Miss.,  November  18,  1954 ■ — I  am  60  years  old. 
Because  of  drought  can’t  live  on  my  cows.  Must  have  adequate  cotton  acreage 
allotment. 

L.  W.  Maxwell,  Pope,  Miss.,  November  23,  1954 • — Eight  people  to  make  a  living 
on  8.4  acres  of  cotton.  Just  can’t  do  it. 

C.  E.  Wingo,  Cotton  Plant,  Miss.,  October  19,  1954 ■ — Allotted  on  3  acres.  Owe 
$2,800.  Can’t  possibly  pay  it  off  with  this  small  acreage.  No  wonder  all  the 
young  people  are  leaving  the  farms — too  much  of  a  struggle. 

Mrs.  Amy  L.  Williams,  Star  Route,  Senatobia,  Miss.,  November  9,  1954 ■ — I  am  a 
widow;  had  to  buy  my  stepchildren’s  interest  in  farm  in  1952  in  order  to  have  place 
to  live,  still  owe  on  it.  Am  barely  making  ends  meet  now  on  27.2  acres  this  year 
and  don’t  think  I  can  make  it  if  acres  cut  still  more. 

C.  A.  Slaughter,  Route  1,  Enid,  Miss.,  November  15,  1954 ■ — We  have  60  acres  in 
cultivation  on  this  place,  working  from  15  to  17  acres  of  cotton  each  year.  They 
cut  us  to  10  acres.  There  are  two  families  and  it  isn’t  enough  for  us  to  be  able 
to  make  it. 

Ellis  E.  Randle,  County  Agent,  Hazlehurst,  December  9,  1954- — We  have  1,199 
farmers  whose  cotton  allotment  is  less  than  5  acres.  These  farmers  are  in  bad 

shape. 

R.  M.  Dakin,  Cleveland,  Miss.,  December  15,  1954 • — We  had  26  sharecroppers 
this  year.  Will  be  forced  to  let  majority  of  them  go,  including  manager  with  wife 
and  5  children,  who  has  been  with  us  for  15  years  and  completely  satisfactory  work. 
Also  had  to  let  rice  man  go,  who  has  wife  and  12  children. 

C.  M.  Allen,  Dundee,  Miss.,  December  18,  1954- — Allotment  of  771  acres  in 
1954  cut  to  612  for  1955.  Have  had  three  droughts  in  a  row  and  are  barely  out 
of  the  red.  In  1953  produced  1,190  bales  against  777  for  1954. 

Julio, n  Nelson,  Route  1,  Taylorsville,  Miss.,  December  17,  1954 ■ — Farming  is 
my  only  source  of  income.  I  am  60  years  of  age,  not  able  to  do  the  labor  myself 
but  have  a  Negro  family  of  eight  who  work  for  me.  I  have  58  acres  in  cultivation, 
and  base  cotton  acreage  is  28  acres.  This  year  they  gave  me  18  acres  and  now 
they  have  cut  me  to  11.8  for  1955.  What  can  I  do? 

Miss  Josephine  Goodwin,  Route  2,  Sarah,  Miss.,  November  15,  1954. — I  have 
been  living  on  my  173  acre  farm  for  about  12  years.  I  was  allowed  to  plant  only 
6  acres  of  cotton  this  year,  and  can’t  get  by  on  that. 

W.  A.  Billups,  Holcomb,  Miss.,  November  15,  1954 ■ — I  was  allowed  37j4  acres 
for  cotton.  How  does  Mr.  Benson  expect  me  to  keep  my  farm  up,  educate  my 
children,  furnish  money  for  three  large  families  of  Negroes  and  not  lose  my  farm? 
Soon  I  will  have  to  decide  whether  to  put  one  of  these  families  in  the  road.  Please 
help,  me  get  relief. 
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Ralph  Redditt,  Sidon,  Miss.,  January  7,  1955.— Deplorable  cotton  acreage  situa¬ 
tion  in  Carroll  County.  Six  to  seven  hundred  farmers  in  county  planted  5  acres  last 
year  and  will  have  f'rcm  1  to  4  acres  this  year.  Have  talked  to  two  bankers  in 
Carrollton  and  they  say  will  be  very  difficult  to  finance  these  farmers.  Alson 
bankers  in  Greenwood  confirm  this.  The  proposed  1955  cotton  allotment  will 
work  a  great  hardship  on  the  majority  of  our  people.  I  can’t  believe  the  cotton 
program  is  designed  to  bankrupt  a  county  or  area. 

W.  II.  Robinson,  205  North  26th  Avenue,  Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  January  7,  1955. — 
We  need  a  min'm  m  on  this  acreage,  even  if  only  3  acres.  Present  crops  of  3 
acres  could  virtually  be  eliminated  otherwise. 

Stanton  A.  Pepper,  Route  1,  Blytheville,  Ark.,  January  7,  1955. — Roads  are  full 
of  croppers  and  renters  who  don’t  know  where  to  go  or  what  to  do.  Please  get 
us  more  cotton  acreage. 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  would  also  like  to  insert  a  resolution  adopted  re¬ 
cently  by  the  Delta  Cotton  Council. 

(The  resolution  is  as  follows:) 

Resolution  Adopted  by  Delta  Council,  November  18,  1954,  on  Foreion 

Trade 

We  urge  that,  our  foreign  trade  policy,  tariff,  and  import  regulations  be  thor¬ 
oughly  overhauled  and  geared  to  our  present-day  economy.  We  recommend  the 
adoption  by  our  Government  of  positive,  announced  export  targets  for  agricultural 
commodities  in  keeping  with  United  States  agricultural  resources  and  the  size  of 
the  world  market.  For  cotton,  this  goal  should  be  5  to  5}i  million  bales  annually. 
Export  goals  for  agricultural  commodities  should  be  established  so  as  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  around  the  world  and  should  be  supported  in  such  a  manner  as  to  place 
United  States  commodities  on  a  competitive  basis  in  foreign  markets. 


OFFERING  OF  COTTON  STOCKS  FOR  EXPORT 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  checked  with  the  Department  this  morning,  and 
the  Department  has  no  program  of  selling  cotton  competitively  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation’s  stocks.  The  information  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Department  itself  is  that  the  only  program  you  have 
is  to  run  the  gantlet  of  this  committee  in  which  Treasury,  State, 
and  everybody  else  has  to  approve  it  before  you  can  sell  it.  I  am  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  which  you 
counted  in  determining  the  reduction  in  cotton  acreage.  That  was 
the  statement  of  the  Department  this  morning. 

Mr.  Richards.  We  have  not  offered  cotton  from  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks  for  export. 

Mr.  Whitten.  How  long  has  it  been  since  you  have  offered  cotton 
from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  for  export?  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  you  have  no  such  program  to  move  cotton  in  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  on  a  competitive  bid  basis  into  world  trade? 

Air.  Richards.  Exports  are  being  made  of  cotton  all  along,  so  that 
our  cotton  is  moving.  It  is  moving  through  private  hands  and  for 
that  reason  has  not  been  sold  out  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Did  you  offer  any  last  year  or  have  you  offered  any 
this  year  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  in  world  trade? 

Mr.  Berger.  The  cotton  people  recommend  that  we  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  do  not  mean  to  go  around  them.  Have  you 
offered  any  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  to  American  export¬ 
ers  on  a  competitive  basis?  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks 
are  not  available  to  American  exporters  on  a  competitive  basis  so 
that  they  can  compete  with  this  million-bale  production  that  we  have 
been  instrumental  in  building  up  in  foreign  countries. 
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Mr.  Richards.  A  large  part  of  the  cotton  trade  has  not  wanted  us 
to  offer  stocks  for  sale  at  all. 

Mr.  Whitten.  What  it  means,  then,  is  that  you  are  setting  the 
world  price  for  cotton  at  the  prevailing  price  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whitten.  And  it  means  you  are  inviting  an  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  in  India  where  they  have  30  cents  a  day  labor. 

Mr.  Berger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Your  program  helps  bring  about  what  I  saw  in 
Italy,  namely,  Pakistan  and  Russian  cotton.  It  helps  cause  some  big 
American  producers  to  go  to  Mexico  and  Peru  to  produce  cotton. 
Is  the  Department  going  to  continue  to  hold  this  big  supply  back  by 
cutting  these  farmers  that  have  5  acres  or  less  of  cotton?  Are  you 
going  to  continue  that  policy?  . 

Mr.  Morse.  Are  you  suggesting  that  we  move  into  the  world 

market? 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  am  suggesting  that  of  necessity  we  are  going  to 
have  to  recapture  our  world  markets j  and  the  Depaitment  ol  Agri- 
eulture  has  done  precious  little  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  am  interested  in  that  viewpoint  very  much,  that 
you  suggest  we  move  into  the  world  markets. 

Mr.  Whitten.  We  have  built  up  these  reserves  and  are  going  to 
have  to  gradually  move  back  in  for  the  good  of  all  concerned.  I  would 
suggest  that  certainly  beginning  July  1 — and  the  only  reason  I  am 
suggesting  we  begin  then  is  that  I  do  not  know  what  is  involved  in 
the  present  market  operations,  and  I  do  not  want  to  hurt  anybody— 
but  I  would  suggest  an  announcement  that  beginning  July  1  at  least 
100,000  bales  of  cotton  will  be  sold  each  week  to  American  exporters. 

Mr.  Berger.  Would  you  include  linters? 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  have  not  studied  that  as  much.  But  having  gone 
through  Europe,  where  you  can  see  countries  buying  agricultural 
commodities  from  all  over  the  world  because  of  our  shortsighted 
policy,  I  feel  it  is  time  we  move  American  agricultural  products  back 
into  world  trade  on  a  competitive  basis. 

Mr.  Morse.  During  the  July-September  quarter  our  cotton 
exports  were  644,000  "bales,  which  is  an  increase  of  21  percent  over 
the  preceding  year.  You  suggest  that  we  move  in  with  these  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  when  the  traders  are  selling  cotton? 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  would  suggest  that  you  announce  now  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  new  crop  year  you  will  move  it.  Ton  are  tiying 
to  cure  the  problem  by  cutting  back  the  cotton  acreage. 

Mr.  Morse.  We  would  be  very  happy  to  explore  that  suggestion. 

Mr.  Richards.  The  entire  cotton  industry  recommended  last 
summer  to  the  Secretary  that  no  export  subsidy  be  paid  on  cotton. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Where  did  you  get  any  idea  you  would  have  to 
pay  a  subsidy? 

Mr.  Richards.  Selling  it  at  a  reduced  price. 

Mr.  Whitten.  You  have  had  authority  from  the  start  to  sell  these 
stocks  competitively  in  world  trade  channels,  and  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  would  not  let  you.  That  is  the  fact  about  it.  Do  you  not 
agree  that  you  had  the  authority  to  sell  it? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Do  not  your  records  show  that  where  you  ottered 
to  seli  some  on  a  competitive  basis  you  sold  over  $400  million  worth  ? 
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Mr.  Richards.  A  large  segment  of  the  industry  would  be  opposed 
to  that. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Are  you  interested  in  the  viewpoint  of  the  man 
who  is  being  put  out  of  production? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  do  not  know  if  the  co-ops  represent  him,  but  at 
least  the  co-ops  have  that  feeling  too. 

Mr.  Andersen.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Mr.  Andersen. 

Mr.  Andersen.  Does  the  cotton  industry  committee  include  pro¬ 
ducers  in  that  committee  in  a  sufficient  degree? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  want  to  modify  that  to  say  a  large  segment  of 
the  representatives  of  various  organizations  in  the  cotton  business. 

Mr.  Andersen.  After  it  leaves  the  small  producer’s  hands;  is  that 
what  you  have  reference  to? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  do  not  say  the  cotton  cooperatives  represent  the 
producers,  but  I  would  presume  they  do,  and  they  were  in  the  group. 

REDUCTION  IN  COTTON  ACREAGES 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  would  like  the  record  to  show  how  much  reduction 
you  have  made  in  acreage  this  year  from  last  year  and  last  year  from 
the  preceding  year. 

(The  material  requested  is  as  follows:) 


Commodity  Stabilization  Service — Comparison  of  1954  and  1955  national  acreage 
allotments  established  under  acreage  allotment  and  marketing  quota  programs 


1954 

national 

acreage 

allotment 

1955 

national 

acreage 

allotment 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (— ), 
percent 

Planted 

acres, 

1954 

Tobacco: 

Flue-cured . .  . .  . 

1, 053, 135 

1,009, 000 

-4.2 

1, 042,  200 

Burley. . . 

399, 463 

362, 000 

-9.4 

403, 700 

Fire-cured.  . . .  .  ... 

55,  847 

50,500 

-9.6 

51,200 

Dark  air-cured . 

23,  248 

20,  950 

-9.9 

20,  800 

Virginia  sun-cured. . .  _  _  ...  . 

6,  111 

5,  750 

-5.9 

4,  200 

Cigar-filler  and  binder _  _ _ _ _ 

46,  877 

47,700 

+1.8 

34,000 

Peanuts _  _  _ 

1,610,  000 
62,  000,  000 

1,  610, 000 
55, 000,  000 

1  1,  368, 000 
61,971,000 

Wheat. _ _  _ _ _ 

-11.3 

Cotton: 

Upland.  _  .  ..  .  .  ...  _ 

21,379,  358 

18, 113,208 

-15.3 

3  19,  776, 000 

Extra  long  staple . . . 

41,  261 

46, 154 

+11.9 

3  34, 600 

Com _ _  _ _  . 

46,  995,  504 
1,859,099 

(s) 

(') 

(*) 

2,  462, 000 

Rice _ _  _  _ 

1  Estimated  harvested  acreage. 

■  Acreage  in  cultivation,  July  1. 

3  Not  yet  announced. 

4  Data  now  being  compiled — will  be  available  at  time  acreage  allotments  on  1955  crop  of  corn  are 
announced  (not  later  than  Feb.  1,  1955). 

s  None  in  effect. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Now  I  will  burden  the  committee  by  reading  from 
a  letter  from  a  cotton  company  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  I  will  not  men¬ 
tion  the  name.  I  spoke  to  the  agricultural  group  in  the  midsouth 
area  and  this  letter  followed.  It  is  addressed  to  Mr.  William  A. 
Crabill,  president  of  the  Delta  Council.  It  reads: 

I  understand  that  the  Delta  Council  is  deeply  interested  in  increasing  exports 
of  cotton.  With  the  thought  that  some  views  from  the  trade  might  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  you,  I  enclose  copy  of  letter  which  I  wrote  to  the  Honorable  Jamie  L. 
Whitten  a  week  ago. 
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My  principal  reason  for  writing  to  you  is  to  explain  why,  from  the  standpoint 
•of  the  whole  southern  economy,  I  believe  that  the  Whitten  plan  of  selling  a  fixed 
quantity  of  cotton  to  the  highest  bidder  each  week  will  be  much  more  effective 
in  winning  back  our  exports  and  discouraging  the  present  trend  of  increased 
foreign  production  of  cotton. 

Let  us  assume  an  export  subsidy  of  4  cents  per  pound.  At  fiist,  the  increased 
foreign  demand  would  indicate  that  next  year’s  crop  of  say  1 1J4  million  bales  would 
not  be  enough  to  go  around  and  prices  would  immediately  rise  2  cents.  This 
2  cent  rise  in  price  would  immediately  nullify  one-half  of  our  export  subsidy. 
Then  the  foreign  producer,  as  he  must  do  because  he  cannot  carry  his  cotton  as  wre 
carry  ours,  will  sell  his  cotton  for  25  points  under  our  effective  2-cent  subsidy. 
The  trouble  with  a  fixed-piice  loan  over  here,  or  a  fixed-price  loan  less  a  subsidy, 
is  that  the  foreign  producer  must  sell  his  cotton  and  wall  alwrays  hold  his  price 
just  a  little  under  our  price  until  he  has  sold. 

Under  the  Whitten  plan,  protected  by  the  loan,  the  producer  will  get  1  cent  per 
pound  over  the  loan,  but  the  weekly  sales  of  a  total  of  5  million  bales  will  vary  from 
week  to  week  and  the  foreigner,  not  having  an  umbrella  to  protect  him,  will  be  dis¬ 
couraged  from  gradually  bringing  this  country  to  a  domestic  cotton  economy. 

The  foreign  producers  really  don’t  fear  an  export  subsidy  for  the  reasons  men¬ 
tioned  above.  I  believe  the  Whitten  plan  will  do  the  trick  and  then  after  2  or  3 
years,  the  cotton  producing  countries  may  get  together  and  agree  that  our  share 
of  the  world  cotton  market  is  5  million  bales  and  then  the  dogfight  will  come 
to  an  end. 

Mr.  Morse.  What  he  is  suggesting  is  an  export  subsidy  plan.  That 
is,  in  essence,  what  he  is  suggesting. 

Mr.  Whitten.  No,  it  is  a  differential.  It  is  a  recognition  that 
American  support  prices  are  to  offset  American  costs. 

Mr.  Morse.  Whether  you  call  it  a  differential  or  a  subsidy,  the 
dollar-and-cents  effect  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Whitten.  The  one  who  wants  to  smear  it  calls  it  a  subsidy 
and  the  one  who  favors  it  does  not  call  it  a  subsidy.  Do  you  know  of 
any  country  in  the  world  with  something  it  does  not  need  which  will 
not  sell  it?  We  are  the  only  nation  in  the  world  which  has  things  that 
we  do  not  need  and  will  not  sell  them. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  fact  that  we  have  made 
what  to  us  seems  like  very  encouraging  progress,  and  to  do  this  job 
most  constructively  we  think  we  should  have  the  cooperation  and 
work  with  the  State  Department,  the  Treasury  Department,  and  so 
forth,  in  these  monetary  exchange  problems  and  convertibility. 

Mr.  Whitten.  It  makes  we  think  we  should  have  somebody  else  to 
look  after  agriculture,  then. 

Mr.  Morse.  We  feel  we  have  come  quite  a  way  and  that  we  are 
making  substantial  progress.  I  am  not  saying  we  have  gone  as  far  as 
we  should. 

VALUE  OF  COMMODITIES  NOT  OFFERED  FOR  SALE  ON  COMPETITIVE 

BASIS 

Mr.  Whitten.  What  is  the  value  of  the  commodities  which  you 
have  on  hand  and  which  you  do  not  offer  for  sale  on  a  competitive  bid 
basis?  I  would  like  for  you  to  insert  a  list  on  the  total  number  and 
value  of  those  commodities  that  our  exporters  cannot  buy  from  you  on 
.a  competitive  bid  basis  to  go  into  the  world  market. 

(The  material  requested  is  as  follows:) 
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Commodity  Credit  Corporation — Report  of  price-support  commodities  as  of  Dec.  29, 
1954,  based  on  records  and  known  commitments  in  CSS  commodity  divisions 
and  offices 


Commodity 

Unit  of 
measure 

Estimated 
stocks  in 
merchan¬ 
dising 
position  > 

Estimated  total  stocks  2 

Quantity 

Approximate 
unit  cost 

Total  cost 
(thousands) 

Cotton: 

Bale . . 

1,804,934 

1,804,  934 

$170.  585 

$307, 895 

...  do _ 

1,094,068 

1, 097,  898 

58. 586 

64,  321 

Dairy: 

Pound  .  . 

221,879,000 

266,  423, 000 

.645 

171, 843 

_ do _ 

315,228,000 

334,  762, 000 

.397 

132,  901 

_ do _ 

51, 162,000 

90,  270, 000 

.  162 

14, 624 

___do _ 

25, 738, 332 

25,  738,  332 

.055 

1,416 

Grains  and  seeds: 

Bushel _ 

7,  696, 000 

10, 181,000 

1.323 

13,  469 

Beans,  dry  edible  3 . 

Hundred- 

288,000 

323, 000 

9.  212 

2,  975 

weight. 

Bushel..  ... 

592.  547,000 

*  594,  057, 000 

1.652 

981,  382 

_ do _ 

268,000 

308, 000 

4.214 

1,298 

Grain  sorghum  3__  .....  .  . 

Hundred- 

6,153,000 

7,  568, 000 

2.  935 

22,212 

weight. 

Bushel.  . 

19.  831,000 

21,560,000 

.874 

18,  843 

Rice: 

Rough _ 

Hundred- 

16, 000 

26, 000 

4.899 

127 

weight. 

Milled-.. 

_ do _ 

1,  569, 000 

1,590.000 

10. 296 

16, 371 

Bushel _ 

1  \  887, 000 

2,  212, 000 

1.552 

3, 433 

Seeds: 

Hay  and  pasture.  ..  . 

Pound _ _ 

30,  203, 000 

30,  771,  000 

.490 

15, 078 

Winter  cover  crop  3 _ 

_ do _ 

26,  703, 000 

26,708,000 

.  140 

3,  879 

Wheat _  _  _ 

Bushel-.. 

666,  379, 000 

705,  931, 000 

2.  591 

1,  829, 067 

Naval  stores: 

Rosin  ...  ..  _ 

517-pound 

668,  944 

668, 944 

39. 059 

26, 128 

drums. 

Turpentine . .  ... 

50-gallon  bar- 

57,  467 

57,  467 

27. 230 

1.565 

rel. 

Oils  and  peanuts: 

Cottonseed  oil: 

Pound _ - 

9, 060, 000 

9. 060, 000 

.  127 

1, 150 

Refined-  _  _  . 

-_-  _do . . 

324, 000, 000 

354, 000, 000 

.  179 

63, 366 

.do...  -  . 

54,  639, 000 

59,  839,  000 

.  169 

10, 113 

354,  214 

354, 214 

2.  552 

904 

Tung  oil 3 _ _ _ _  -. 

Pound _ 

20,  865,  998 

38,  335, 992 

.273 

10,  466 

Tobacco _  _  . 

2, 267, 000 

2,267,000 

.314 

712 

Wool: 

Pulled _ 

_ do _ 

9, 960,  751 

9, 960, 751 

1.245 

12,  401 

Shorn..  _  _ 

_ do _ 

100,  293, 023 

100,293,023 

.646 

64,  789 

Total _ 

3,  792, 728 

1  Estimated  CCC  stocks  which  are  in  store  and  not  committed  for  sale  or  movement. 

2  Estimated  total  stocks  owned  by  CCC,  including  stocks  shown  in  col.  1 ,  plus  commitments  to  purchase 
less  commitments  to  sell.  Includes  1  million  bales  of  cotton  and  400  million  bushels  of  wheat  set  aside,  and 
limited  as  to  disposition,  pursuant  to  Agricultural  Act  of  1954. 

3  Indicates  commodities  some  quantities  of  which  have  been  offered  for  sale  on  a  competitive-bid  basis 
during  the  past  year.  In  the  case  of  seeds,  vetch  only  has  been  offered.  Those  not  so  indicated  were  not 
so  offered. 

J  Does  not  include  all  quantities  of  com  to  be  delivered  to  CCC  under  the  1952  crop  reseal  and  1953  crop 
programs. 


POLICY  RELATING  SALE  OF  COMMODITIES  ON  COMPETITIVE  BASIS 

Mr.  Morse.  When  you  refer  to  competitive  selling  do  you  mean 
Government  selling  or  trade  selling? 

Mr.  Whitten.  Trade  selling. 

Mr.  Morse.  When  the  trade  is  selling  wheat  into  export,  is  that 
competitive  selling? 

Mr.  Whitten.  It  is.  It  means  that  when  Mr.  X,  who  is  exporting 
cotton,  sees  a  chance  to  increase  his  exports,  he  would  be  a  bidder 
when  you  released  this  cotton,  and  he  would  have  a  source  of  supply 
where  he  could  increase  his  exports,  perhaps. 

I  will  tell  you  why  I  am  digging  into  all  this.  Mr.  Morse,  last  year 
you  told  us  that  the  State  Department’s  attitude  was  controlling  on 
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this  matter.  At  least,  that  was  the  way  I  took  it.  Every  time  I 
pointed  out  that  we  were  gradually  building  up  production  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  world  of  wheat  and  cotton  and  other  things  by  holding 
an  umbrella  over  it,  I  was  hit  by  the  fact  that  the  State  Department 
and  our  foreign  policy  required  such  a  policy.  I  got  permission  to 
visit  with  our  military,  agricultural,  foreign-aid,  and  political  people 
in  Europe.  I  went  to  almost  every  country  in  Europe  and  spent  the 
month  of  October  there.  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  agricultural 
attaches  in  Paris,  and  there  was  not  one  who  knew  we  had  authority 
to  sell  or  what  price  we  would  take.  I  did  not  find  a  man  representing 
the  United  States  Government  in  Europe  who  knew  we  had  authority 
to  sell  competitively. 

What  are  Great  Britain  and  Holland  doing  to  move  their  commodi¬ 
ties  into  export?  Do  you  know  how  much  they  are  spending  to  move 
their  commodities  into  export  as  compared  to  what  the  local  people 
pay  or  what  the  cost  is?  Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  any  information  that  you  can 
furnish  us. 

Mr.  Whitten.  It  has  been  estimated  that  England’s  bill  for  that 
work  is  about  385  million  pounds  annually.  But  the  point  I  want  to 
make  is,  high  officials  in  England  and  in  Holland  said  "A  great  rich 
country  like  the  United  States  should  not  try  to  sell  what  it  has  and 
does  not  need  on  world  markets.”  But  our  agricultural  people  in 
Europe  are  like  you  are,  they  do  not  know  enough  about  what  Holland 
and  England  are  doing  to  argue  back. 

Mr.  Morse.  As  you  know,  the  agricultural  attaches  have  just  been 
moved  into  our  jurisdiction,  and  I  think  we  will  have  a  different 
situation. 

Air.  Whitten.  When  I  went  over  there  I  did  not  expect  to  find 
anything  wrong  with  our  people  over  there.  I  thought  the  trouble 
was  here  in  Washington,  but  I  thought  the  evidence  was  over  there. 
Until  you  in  Washington  change,  it  will  not  help  a  bit,  because  until 
you  give  them  that  information  they  cannot  help. 

You  have  stated  we  have  no  policy  of  offering  it  on  a  competitive 
basis,  but  we  are  cutting  the  American  farmers  back  and  back  and 
back  to  absorb  the  world’s  increased  production  in  these  very  com¬ 
modities,  and  the  crux  of  it  is  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Andersen.  Would  you  yield  at  that  point? 

Air.  Whitten.  Yes. 

Mr.  Andersen.  I  want  to  be  fair.  I  am  critical  of  the  Department 
in  some  points,  but  I  do  not  think  we  can  blame  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  failure  in  getting  rid  of  our  surplus  production, 
because  I  think  it  was  the  overall  policy  of  the  Government  as  a  whole 
not  to  sell  it  abroad.  I  do  not  think  we  can  blame  Mr.  Alorse  or 
Air.  Benson  or  the  Department  of  Agriculture  because  we  know  an 
Iron  Curtain  has  been  set  up  by  the  State  Department  against  ex¬ 
portation.  I  think  Air.  Whitten  has  done  a  splendid  job  for  agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  past  few  years  in  urging  that  this  Iron  Curtain  be  broken. 

Air.  Whitten.  May  I  say  I  do  not  charge  that  the  present  policy 
or  lack  of  policy  is  the  one  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would 
choose.  But  I  know  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  charter 
authorizes  the  sale  of  these  commodities  on  a  competitive  bid  basis, 
and  I  know  that  wheat  importers  in  Germany  told  me  they  would 
buy  at  least  2  million  tons  if  we  would  meet  the  French  price,  which 
is  $6  per  ton  lower  than  ours.  And  we  will  not  do  it. 
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I  feel  it  is  time,  if  it  is  not  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  fault,, 
that  you  point  out  whose  fault  it  is.  Why  are  you  using  Public  Law 
480,  that  makes  you  run  the  gantlet,  instead  of  using  the  authority  in 
the  charter  that  lets  you  do  what  you  please?  The  American  farmer 
is  entitled  to  an  answer.  Whoever  made  that  decision  must  have  a 
reason,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  it.  But  the  American  farmer  is  en¬ 
titled  to  an  answer. 

Mr.  Morse.  We  have  a  great  stake  in  the  stability  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  markets  in  the  world  in  behalf  of  the  American  farmers  as  well 
as  all  citizens. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Do  you  not  think  you  would  have  trouble  selling 
that  to  folks  who  have  been  cut  below  5  acres? 

Mr.  Morse.  If  they  understood  the  situation,  I  think  they  would 
recognize  the  soundness  of  the  statement  I  am  making.  We  cannot 
move  too  rapidly  in  these  situations.  The  activities  under  Public 
Law  480  by  its  provisions  are  not  supposed  to  disturb  the  normal 
channels  of  trade,  so  that  when  we  go  as  far  as  we  can  and  the  trade 
is  going  as  far  as  it  can  in  the  sale  of  these  commodities,  and  we  de¬ 
velop  the  possibilities  of  selling  for  foreign  currencies  above  that,, 
that  is  when  Public  Law  480  comes  into  operation. 

Mr.  Whitten.  The  American  trade  cannot  sell  in  world  markets- 
below  the  American  support  price,  can  they? 

Mr.  Berger.  Sure,  they  can. 

Mr.  Morse.  If  they  want  to. 

Mr.  Whitten.  These  exports  have  to  be  at  the  support  level  or 
better  in.  the  United  States,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Morse.  Except  in.  the  case  of  wheat. 

Mr.  Whitten.  We  have  an  international  agreement.  But  except 
foi  wheat  it  means  any  export  we  may  have  has  to  be  at  the  support 
lex  el .  It  invites  every  country  with  30  cents  a  day  labor  to  go  into 
production.  As  long  as  you  have  commodities  and  will  not  offer 
them  for  sale  competitively,  you  are  promoting  the  increase  in  produc¬ 
tion  in  every  country  and  you  are  contributing  to  cutting  the  American 
farmer  farther  and  farther  back,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Morse.  We  hope  that  will  not  be  the  trend. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Can  you  not  see  that  that  is  the  effect? 

Mr.  Morse.  Ip  the  case  of  cotton  we  are  expecting  exports  to  be 
up  10  percent  this  year,  which  is  considerable. 

Mr.  Whitten.  It  has  been  stated  that  this  is  essential  for  the  recov¬ 
ery  of  Europe  and  other  countries.  I  made  a  check  to  see  what  the 
status  of  those  countries  are.  Economic  recovery  in  Western  Ger¬ 
many  since  1948  has  more  than  tripled  as  compared  to  1936.  Export 
trade  is  20  times  its  1947  level.  In  France  it  is  150  percent  above  pre¬ 
war.  In  Italy  agricultural  production  is  124  percent  abo\e  prewar 
and  industrial  production  160  percent. 

Also,  in  Belgium,  industrial  production  was  142  peicent  of  prewar 
levels.  In  addition,  Belgium  carried  a  large  surplus  with  the  European 
Payments  Union  in  the  amount  of  $235  million,  as  of  April  4.  In  the 
Netherlands,  industrial  production  rose  to  163  percent  of  prewai  levels 
in  1953,  and  in  December  1953  she  carried  a  surplus  of  $370  million 
with  the  European  Payments  Union. 

Productivity  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  increased  well  above 
prewar  levels,  and  industrial  production  is  127  percent  over  1938.. 
Her  gold  and  dollar  reserves  have  almost  doubled  since  1951. 
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The  answer  has  been  given  that  we  could  not  sell  because  of  a  shoi  tage 
of  dollars.  So,  I  got  those  figures,  and  I  would  like  to  have  this  table 
placed  in  the  record  at  this  point.  It  contains  a  wealth  of  information 
which  will  be  of  some  help. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

1.  TOTAL  UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS 
[Millions  of  dollars] 


Agriculture 

Total 

Percent 

agriculture 

1934-38- . . . . . . 

748 

2,  700 
2,  885 

28- 

1938-39 _ 

683 

24 

1952-53  _ 

• 

2, 819 
2,936 

15',  126 
15,  226 

19 

19 

Source:  Foreign  Agricultural  Trade,  USD  A. 

2.  SHIPMENTS  UNDER  AID  PROGRAMS 
[Millions  of  dollars] 


1945 _ _ _ - _ _ _ _ _ _ _ $1,365 

1948 _ _ _ _ _  2,309 

1952 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  429 

1953. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  360 


Source:  Foreign  Agricultural  Situation,  USDA. 


3.  FOREIQN  COTTON  PRODUCTION 
[Thousands  of  bales] 


Europe 

Asia 

South 

America 

Africa  and 
Oceania 

1942 _ 

71 

7,169 

3,039 

1,770 

1945 _ 

80 

5,842 

2,044 

1,966 

1949 _ 

143 

5, 921 

2,418 

2,991 

1952 _ 

266 

8,809 

2,688 

3, 524 

1953 _ 

323 

9,  514 

2,686 

3,015 

1954  (estimate) . . . 

356 

9,  615 

3,003 

3, 057 

Source:  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  USDA. 


4.  UNITED  STATES  EXPENDITURES  IN  EUROPE  (INCLUDES  MILITARY,  DEFENSE 
SUPPORT,  AND  OFFSHORE  PROCUREMENT 
[Millions  of  dollars] 


1953 

1954 

1955  estimate 

89.3 

46.  5 

30.  70 

58.  7 

67.  7 

87.40 
32.  40 

31.  0 

31.  7 

662.  0 

949.  6 

1,  530.  95 
282.  30 

Germany _ 

319.  7 

323.8 

19.  6 

18.2 

18.  20 

246. 1 

284.  7 

298.  60 

Netherlands _  _  ___  _  .  .  _  .. 

106. 1 

106.  3 

106.  20 

24.9 

37.  6 

33.  90 

17.8 

20.8 

22. 00 

Spain. ..  -  _  .  .  _  _  _ _ _ 

13.6 

30.6 

77. 80 

614.  7 

505.  5 

527.  90 

114.  5 

66.9 

63.00 

86.  5 

58.  4 

63.  30 

Turkey _ _ 

58.7 

55.5 

109.  90 

Total _ 

2,  463.  2 

2,603.8 

3, 284. 55 

Source:  1955  budget  justifications,  FOA. 

5.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  IN  EUROPE,  INCLUDING  GREECE  AND  TURKEY 

[Millions  of  dollars] 

1953  _ _ _ _ 

1954  _ _ _ _ 

1955  _ _ _ _ _ 

Source:  1955  budget  justifications,  FOA. 


21. » 
13.6 
9.4 
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Mr.  Whitten.  This  table  shows  that  in  1954  for  military  defense 
support  and  offshore  procurement  we  spent  in  Europe,  including 
Greece  and  Turkey,  $2,603  million.  This  year  it  is  estimated  that  we 
will  spend  $3,284  million — and  I  am  talking  about  dollars  that  these 
countries  will  have. 

Now,  if  you  will  analyze  it  further,  figures  on  world  trade,  which  are 
shown  in  this  table,  show  we  are  selling  a  lot  of  things  for  dollars  over 
there. 

The  only  thing  here  is  we  are  not  selling  agricultural  commodities. 
Why?  Because  we  do  not  offer  them  for  sale  on  a  competitive-bid 
basis.  It  is  just  as  simple  as  can  be. 

Either  that  is  your  policy  or  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Government 
which  comes  from  a  source  higher  than  you — one  or  the  other. 

Now,  is  that  your  idea  of  a  sound  policy,  or  is  it  one  which  is  being 
forced  on  you  by  the  feelings,  maybe  completely  sincere,  of  others? 

Mr.  Morse.  In  the  first  place,  I  believe  that  we  are  entirely  to¬ 
gether,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  we  believe  in  moving  these  commodi¬ 
ties  and  selling  them,  and  moving  them  out.  So,  there  is  no  difference 
in  objectives,  if  there  appears  to  be  any  difference.  It  is  a  question  of 
how  fast  we  move  on  it,  and  the  methods  by  which  we  move. 

Now,  as  I  have  indicated,  we  have  felt  that  we  were  making  very 
encouraging  progress.  The  disposal  program  is  moving  more  rapidly 
in  many  instances  than  we  had  anticipated  would  be  the  case,  even 
earlier  this  year. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Mr.  Morse,  they  have  the  dollars  in  Europe.  They 
are  150  percent  above  prewar  levels.  We  have  held  our  commodities 
off  so  other  people  could  have  the  markets,  to  the  point  that  they  now 
argue  about  whether  we  have  a  right  to  go  back  and  sell.  It  has 
reached  that  point. 

Mr.  Morse.  Those  arguments  are  beginning,  I  think,  to  disappear, 
because  we  are  getting  into  the  world  market  competitively. 

Mr.  Whitten.  The  place  for  this  matter  to  be  handled  is  right  down 
here  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

The  people  over  there  will  buy  American  commodities  if  we  will 
match  the  price. 

Let  me  repeat  again  that  you  do  not  have  to  sell  government  to 
government.  We  can  offer  these  commodities  on  a  gradual  basis,  and 
I  think  it  might  be  best  to  wait  until  the  present  crop  is  moving. 
I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  study  what  effects  an  immediate  action 
would  have.  However,  if  these  commodities  were  offered  for  sale 
periodically  on  a  competitive-bid  basis  to  American  exporters  for 
export,  do  you  not  think  you  could  help  needy  people  of  the  world 
by  making  what  we  have  available  to  them? 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  make  it  available  to  them  than  hold  our 
products  back  and  make  them  harder  to  get  from  some  other  place? 
Do  you  not  agree  with  me  on  that? 

Mr.  Morse.  We  would  be  glad  to  reexamine  this  matter  of  export 
subsidies  by  differentials - 

Mr.  Whitten.  Now,  you  are  trying  to  smear  it,  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir;  but  I  would  call  it  a  differential. 

Mr.  Whitten.  If  you  had  3  cars,  and  did  not  need  1  of  them,  and 
sold  it  for  less  than  what  you  paid  for  it,  would  that  be  a  subsidy? 

Mr.  Morse.  We  will  call  it - 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  am  asking  you  that  question,  based  upon  that 
illustration.  Would  that  be  a  subsidy? 
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Mr.  Morse.  If  someone  else  had  to  make  up  the  difference  there - - 

Mr.  Whitten.  Does  not  the  United  States  Government  own  these 
commodities? 

Mr.  Morse.  The  United  States  Government  would  come  in  to  pay 
the  differential. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Just  answer  me,  Mr.  Morse:  Does  not  the  United 
States  Government  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  own 
title  to  these  commodities? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whitten.  And  since  the  Government  owns  them,  is  it  smart 
for  us  to  hold  them  and  take  these  losses  and  cut  the  American  pro¬ 
duction  back,  or  to  sell  them  and  at  least  get  75  percent  out  of  the 
dollars  which  we  have  invested? 

Mr.  Morse.  That  becomes  a  matter  of  policy,  and  relationship  to 
our  program. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Would  it  be  smarter  to  take  the  whole  loss  and  cut 
the  American  farmer  back,  as  this  record  will  show,  or  to  sell  these 
commodities,  and  make  them  available  to  those  who  need  them,  and 
perhaps  get  75  or  80  cents  out  of  a  dollar  of  the  investment? 

You  cannot  tell  me  which  would  be  the  wiser  policy  to  follow? 

Mr.  Morse.  The  other  approach  has  been  examined  and  reex¬ 
amined.  It  has  been  reexamined  in  relation  to  some  other  commodi¬ 
ties  since  Congress  was  in  session  here.  We  have  been  trying  to  get 
the  very  best  judgment  on  it  which  we  could  secure,  and  we  would  be 
very  glad  to  get  that  information  to  you. 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  am  sorry  that  the  record  will  have  to  show  that 
you  do  not  know  which  one  of  those  is  the  wiser  course.  I  asked 
your  opinion  on  that  in  a  question. 

Mr.  Morse.  We  feel  that  we  are  doing  what  is  best  under  the 
circumstances,  and  also  in  the  light  of  the  laws,  and  the  intent  of  the 
laws. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Which  law  do  you  have  reference  to? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  have  reference  to  Public  Law  480,  and  all  of  the  laws 
under  which  we  are  operating. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Well,  let  us  read  here,  briefly,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  charter,  and  see  if  you  are  following  it: 

Section  5  (f)  authorizes  the  Corporation  to  export  or  cause  to  be  exported,  or 
aid  in  the  development  of  foreign  markets  for,  agricultural  commodities.  Under 
the  Charter  Act,  these  commodities  may  be  commodities  acquired  under  price- 
support  programs  or  specifically  procured  for  export  purposes. 

The  Charter  Act  contains  no  restrictions  on  the  prices  at  which  commodities 
may  be  sold  by  the  Corporation. 

Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  does  establish  minimum 
prices  at  which  the  Corporation  may  sell  commodities  owned  or  controlled  by  it, 
except  in  the  case  of  sales  for  certain  specified  purposes.  Sales  for  export,  how¬ 
ever,  are  specifically  exempt  from  the  application  of  this  minimum  price  restric¬ 
tion. 

Why  do  you  suppose  the  Congress,  in  writing  the  very  charter  of 
the  Corporation  itself,  authorized  the  sale  of  its  commodities  without 
restriction  in  world  trade  for  export?  Why  do  you  suppose  they  wrote 
that  in  there,  unless  they  meant  to  use  it  when  we  needed  it? 

Mr.  Morse.  That  was  to  give  us  authority,  and  we  have  been  using 
it.  We  have  liquidated  most  of  the  oil  stocks  which  we  held,  and  I 
believe  we  have  done  it  without  disturbing  the  world  markets.  In 
fact,  the  reduction  of  our  oil  stocks  have,  I  believe,  contributed  to  some 
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signs  of  firming  up  the  world  markets  in  this  type  of  commodity. 
Where  you  have  American  traders  and  other  people  selling  cotton  in 
this  country  and  already  moving  a  commodity  like  cotton  abroad, 
then  it  becomes  a  rather  important  merchandizing  decision  as  to 
whether  we  ought  to  move  out  more  Government-owned  commodities 
which  might  disturb  the  merchandizing  which  is  going  forward. 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  recognize  those  factors,  but  there  is  also  the 
American  farmer.  And  in  all  of  this  discussion  which  you  have  given 
I  have  never  heard  you  say  a  word  for  him  this  afternoon.  Do  you 
not  think  that  is  a  factor  which  should  be  considered?  In  all  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  we  have  had  you  have  not  said  a  word  about  the  interest 
of  the  American  farmer. 

Mr.  Mouse.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe,  earlier  in  this  discussion  I 
pointed  out  that  in  testimony  of  last  year  in  trying  to  help  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  arrive  at  an  improved  situation,  as  far  as  the  laws  were  con¬ 
cerned,  we  expressed  repeatedly  our  concern  for  the  American  farmer — 
not  only  the  American  farmer,  but  the  laborers  working  in  these  com¬ 
munities  in  the  cottonfields,  as  well  as  the  local  businessman  and  the 
total  economy  of  these  local  areas.  We  were  proceeding  on  the  basis 
that  to  maintain  a  price,  it  was  required  that  we  have  these  production 
cutbacks  and  production  controls.  Now,  I  want  to  say  that  that  was 
intended  as  a  very  strong  expression  of  concern  at  the  time,  and  I 
repeat  it  here  again,  of  concern  on  behalf  of  the  American  farmers 
under  such  a  system.  My  concern  is  no  less  today  than  it  was  a  year 
ago,  and  the  year  before,  when  we  were  testifying  before  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Whitten.  How  many  tenant  and  rental  farmers  in  the  South¬ 
eastern  States  have  been  left  without  a  home  and  any  place  to  work 
at  all  as  a  result  of  the  last  order  cutting  cotton  acreage? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  do  not  know.  That  order  is  under  the  law  as  Con¬ 
gress  wrote  the  law. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Yes;  as  Congress  wrote  the  law - 

Mr.  Morse.  That  is  the  operation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Under  that  law,  it  is  provided  that  you  have  to  cut 
the  cotton  on  the  basis  of  what  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
holds,  other  than  the  set-aside,  which  you  do  not  even  offer  for  sale 
competitively. 

You  counted  that  cotton  in  setting  the  reduction  which  you  had  to 
make;  did  you  not?  In  other  words,  this  cotton  which  you  have  not 
tried  to  sell  on  a  competitive  basis  was  counted,  and  in  the  counting 
it  cut  down  the  total  number  of  acres  that  the  American  farmers 
could  have? 

Mr.  Morse.  That  is  part  of  the  carryover  of  cotton;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whitten.  You  have  been  giving  away  a  lot  of  these  com¬ 
modities;  have  you  not,  under  Public  Law  480,  in  the  drought  areas? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir;  under  the  various  authorities  and  the 
expanded  authority,  more  is  being  given  away. 

QUANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  DONATIONS 

Mr.  Whitten.  Could  we  have  in  the  record  the  number  of  those 
commodities  you  are  giving  away  under  that  program,  and  a  list  of 
those  commodities  which  during  the  last  calendar  year  you  did  not 
offer  for  export  on  a  competitive-bid  basis? 
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In  other  words,  I  want  to  show  you  did  not  try  to  sell  them  on  a 
competitive-bid  basis. 

Mr.  Morse.  We  woidd  be  very  glad  to  include  those  in  the  record. 
(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation — Quantity  and  value  of  donations,  calendar  year  1954 


Quantity 

Dollar  value 

1954  emergency  feed  program: 

Corn  1  _ bushels 

Grain  sorghums _ hundredweights 

Oats  ...  _ _ _  _  _ bushels.- 

Barley _  _  .  .  -  -  .  .  -  - . -  do  .  . 

1,430,  138 

2, 082,  256 
1,714,  597 

6,  725 

2, 191, 324 
4.  565, 886 
1,431,871 
7,416 

8, 196,  497 

Under  sec.  416: 

(«)  Domestic: 

Butter,  creamery _  _  _ pounds.. 

Cheese,  Cheddar  1 . . .  _ . do _ 

Milk,  nonfat,  dry  1 . .  .  ...  _ do _ 

76,  990, 100 
57,  985,  304 
56,  500,  335 

48,  050,  286 
23,  109,  687 
10,  084, 165 

81, 244, 140 

(6)  Export: 

Blitter,  creamery. .  .  . .  . pounds 

Cheese,  Cheddar  1 .  ....  _ do.  . 

Milk,  nonfat,  dry  1 _ do _ 

Butter  oil  1 _  _  _ do _ 

Cottonseed  oil,  refined _  _ do.  .. 

100, 064, 830 
78,  940,  957 
186,  269,  798 
24,  308,  400 
27,  224,  500 

63, 180,  437 
32,  566,  359 
35,  818, 171 
20,  662,  140 
6,  283,  414 

158,  510,  521 

Total  under  sec.  416 _  _  _ 

239, 754,  661 

Under  Public  Law  690  (83d  Cong.): 

(а)  Veterans' Administration:  Butter,  creamery _ pounds.. 

(б)  U.  S.  Army: 

Butter,  creamery.. . . .  do _ 

Cheese,  Cheddar  l. . .  .  .  .  _ do _ 

Milk,  nonfat,  dry  >...  ..  _  _ do _ 

802,  259 

6,  250,  886 
421,069 
63,  000 

483, 152 

3,  750,  532 
168,  428 
12,  600 

3, 931,  560 

Total  under  Public  Law  690 _ 

4, 414,  712 

252, 365, 870 

i  Includes  commodities  not  offered  for  export  on  a  competitive-bid  basis. 


Mr.  Whitten.  You  are  handling  this  program,  are  you  not,  making 
these  commodities  available? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Will  you  obtain  for  the  committee  information  as 
to  what  percentage  of  them  in  the  South — 'and  you  can  enlarge  it  to 
apply  elsewhere  if  you  wish — are  for  people  who  are  without  homes 
and  without  work,  as  a  result  of  this  cutback  in  cotton  acreage? 

Can  you  obtain  that  information?  In  other  words,  if  they  farmed 
last  year,  why  is  it  that  they  cannot  farm  this  year? 


availability  of  commodities  for  school-lunch  program 

The  other  question  I  would  like  to  ask  you  on  that  is  in  regard  to 
the  school-lunch  program.  It  is  the  beneficiary  of  many  of  these 
commodities? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whitten.  1  believe  you  testified  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks  are  larger  than  they  have  been  at  almost  any  time 
in  its  history? 
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Mr.  Morse.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Whitten.  That  is,  the  total  stocks? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Why  is  it  that  in  one  county  in  Mississippi — and  I 
understand  it  is  true  in  other  States' — that  you  had  16  shipments  this 
year  of  agricultural  commodities  as  against  30  such  shipments  at  this 
time  last  year.  Why  cannot  you  obtain  the  additional  commodities? 

Mr.  Morse.  Do  you  mean  for  relief  purposes? 

Mr.  Whitten.  No,  sir;  for  the  school-lunch  program.  There  has 
been  a  cut  in  agricultural  commodities  made  available  to  the  school- 
lunch  program  of  something  like  45  percent,  at  a  time  when  you  have 
more  commodities  than  you  ever  had  before. 

Mr.  Morse.  It  is  my  understanding  that  all  of  the  commodities 
which  we  have,  are  made  available  to  the  school-lunch  program, 
except  for  wheat  and  corn.  Of  course,  we  have  only  a  little  rice  stocked 
up  to  the  present. 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  am  going  on  the  information  which  was  given  to 
me,  and  if  the  facts  are  different,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Morse.  We  made  a  report  yesterday,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
end  of  the  calendar  year  on  the  greater  utilization  of  surplus  foods,  in 
which  we  summarized  the  disposals  of  surplus  foods  donated  for  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  use. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  has  come  to  your  attention,  but  it  was 
just  released  yesterday.  You  might  want  to  make  that  a  part  of  this 
record.  I  think  it  would  help  amplify  the  extent  to  which  the  whole 
program  has  operated.  The  entire  report  may  be  of  some  use,  if  it  is 
placed  into  the  record,  if  you  would  like. 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  am  glad  to  have  that  go  into  the  record. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

Washington,  January  10,  1955. 

USDA  Achieves  Greater  Utilization  of  Surplus  Foods 

Distribution  of  surplus  foods  to  users  in  this  country  and  abroad  was  increased 
substantially  during  the  second  half  of  1954,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  reported  today,  through  intensified  efforts  to  gain  maximum  benefits 
from  our  food  abundance.  New  legislation  enacted  by  the  last  Congress  played 
an  important  part  in  making  possible  the  increased  utilization — particulailv  in 
the  relief  of  hunger  and  need — of  foods  which  have  been  acquired  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  in  price-support  and  surplus-removal  operations. 

Food  donations  during  the  July-through- December  1954  period  totaled  approxi¬ 
mately  442  million  pounds,  compared  with  602  million  pounds  during  the  12-month 
period  from  July  1953  through  June  1954.  Donations  to  schools,  institutions,  a.nd 
needy  persons  in  this  country  totaled  244  million  pounds  in  the  last  half  of  1954, 
compared  with  418  million  pounds  during  the  12  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1954.  Donations  to  United  States  welfare  agencies  for  distribution  abroad 
totaled  198  million  pounds  in  these  last  6  months  of  1954,  compared  with  184 
million  pounds  during  all  of  the  previous  fiscal  year  (July  1953  to  June  1954). 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  commenting  on  this  year-end  report, 
said:  “The  success  of  these  efforts  to  make  the  best  use  of  our  bountv  of  food  is 
gratifying  to  all  of  us  who  believe  that  food  serves  its  best  purpose  when  it  moves 
into  consumption. 

“Reducing  the  inventory  of  commodities  which  has  been  built  up  is,  of  course, 
most  satisfactorily  accomplished  by  their  sale,  when  that  is  possible.  When  it 
is  not,  we  should  take  full  advantage  of  the  value  of  those  foods  which  lend  them- 
seb’es  to  donation  programs  by  making  them  available  to  those  who  can  use  them 
and  would  not  otherwise  get  enough  of  them. 
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“Our  desire  to  make  full  use  of  our  food  supply  is  the  principal  reason  we  are 
pressing  for  increased  use  of  these  foods,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Fortunately, 
their  increased  use  also  has  a  market-stabilizing  effect  as  it  reduces  the  market 
burden  of  inventories,  and  it  also  serves  to  reduce  substantially  the  storage 
charges  which  accumulate  so  rapidly  on  commodities  we  hold  in  inventory.” 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTION 

There  was  increasing  distribution  of  Government-donated  foods  during  the 
second  half  of  1954  as  more  States  took  advantage  of  the  availability  of  these 
commodities  to  help  more  needy  persons.  In  addition,  the  enactment  of  the  new 
Public  Law  480  helped  make  a  number  of  commodities  continuously  available  for 
domestic  donation.  Figures  on  quantities  of  surplus  foods  donated  for  domestic 
distribution  follow: 


Last  full  vear 
(July  I,  1953- 
June  30,  1954) 

This  half  year 
(July  1-Dee. 
31.  1954) 

To— 

Schools _  _  _ _  _ 

Pounds 
246,  000, 000 
134,  300,  000 
37,  500,  000 

Pounds 
124, 600, 000 
54,  600.  000 
64,  600,  000 

Total .  .  . . .  - 

417,800, 000 

243,  800,  000 

Commodities  donated  this  year  include  butter,  cheese,  dry  milk,  cottonseed  oil, 
shortening,  beef  and  gravy,  dry  beans,  and  several  other  commodities  in  smaller 
amounts  for  limited  distribution. 

To  make  this  program  most  effective,  foods  distributed  are  those  of  maximum 
benefit  to  the  recipients  and  most  nearly  ready  for  table  use.  Since  these  foods 
are  available  only  because  of  price-support  and  surplus-removal  operations,  it  is 
obviously  not  possible  nor  desirable  for  the  Department  to  provide  all  the  kinds 
of  food  the  recipients  might  need.  Although  a  wide  variety  of  essential  foods 
have  been  donated,  some  requests  have  been  made  for  wheat  and  corn  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  needy  persons.  These  commodities  are  storable  for  long  periods  and 
therefore  are  available  for  future  sale  or  barter  and  other  important  reserve  pur¬ 
poses.  At  the  same  time,  the  donations  of  these  commodities  would  have  a  very 
limited  impact  on  the  problem  of  surplus  disposal.  Further,  the  Department  does 
not  have  authority  to  process  these  commodities,  and — in  view  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  difficulties  involved — has  not  authorized  their  donation.  However,  in 
the  case  of  another  cereal,  rice — which  is  available  in  readv-to-cook  form — dis¬ 
tribution  is  expected  to  be  made  out  of  Government  inventory  in  the  near  future. 
Rice  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  United  States  donation. 

Distributions  to  school-lunch  programs  serving  more  than  10  million  children 
and  to  some  1,300,000  persons  in  charitable  institutions  and  hospitals  ran  at  about 
the  same  rate  during  the  last  6  months  of  1954  as  during  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
But  distributions  to  the  “needy  persons”  group  increased,  as  an  aid  to  victims  of 
drought  and  hurricane  and  the  unemployed,  principally  coal  miners  and  railroad 
workers. 

As  of  December  31,  1954,  about  2,620,000  needy  persons  living  outside  institu¬ 
tions  in  33  States  and  Alaska  had  been  certified  by  States  to  receive  commodities. 
At  4  persons  to  a  family,  this  represents  about  655,000  families.  Of  this  total, 
approximately  one-fourth  are  such  public  assistance  recipients  as  aged,  blind, 
dependent  children,  etc.  As  more  States  took  advantage  of  the  availability  of 
these  foods  and  set  up  the  necessary  machinery  for  distribution  to  drought  victims 
and  the  unemployed,  the  States  then  extended  their  distribution  to  include  the 
regular  public  assistance  recipients  already  on  their  roles.  The  other  three- 
fourths  of  those  certified  for  commodities  receive  no  other  form  of  public  assistance. 

Pennsylvania  had  the  largest  number  of  persons  certified  to  receive  food,  over 
950,000.  Mississippi,  Alabama,  West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky — in  that  order — - 
all  had  close  to  or  above  200,000  persons  certified.  Others  having  more  than 
25,000  persons  certified  were  Michigan,  Oklahoma,  Iowa,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  Utah. 

The  value  of  the  commodities  being  distributed,  including  packaging  and 
transportation,  is  estimated  at  nearly  $5  million  a  month,  based  on  recommended 
amounts  distributed  to  those  in  the  needy-persons  group  certified  to  receive 
surplus  foods. 
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Distribution  of  surplus  foods  is  operated  under  a  plan  which  follows  the  policy 
of  full  utilization  of  State  government  facilities,  and  the  well-established  principle 
that  relief  for  the  needy  is  a  primary  responsibility  of  the  State  government. 
The  Department  delivers  the  commodities,  free  of  cost,  in  carload  lots  to  States 
after  they  have  made  satisfactory  arrangements  for  distribution.  State  agencies 
determine  the  eligibility  of  recipients  of  these  foods,  and  take  full  responsibility 
for  all  distribution  within  the  State. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTION 

Increases  in  the  quantities  of  foods  distributed  abroad  during  the  last  half  of 
1954  result  principally  from  liberalization  of  the  enabling  legislation  by  the  last 
Congress.  Public  Law  480  amended  previous  legislation  to  permit  greater  lati¬ 
tude  in  the  use  of  United  States  food  stocks  to  aid  persons  in  friendly  countries 
overseas.  The  Department  is  working  under  this  new  legislation  with  United 
States  private  welfare  agencies  and  intergovernmental  agencies.  Figures  on 
quantities  of  surplus  foods  donated  for  foreign  distribution  follow: 


Last  full  year 
(July  1, 1953- 
June  30, 1954) 

This  half  year 
(July  1-Dec. 
31,  1954) 

Agencies  participating - 

Countries  receiving  food -  -  -  ... 

Total  distribution _ 

_ pounds.. 

18 

40 

183, 900,000 

16 

41 

198,400,000 

Commodities  being  distributed  this  year  include  nonfat  dry  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  shortening  and  cottonseed  oil.  Currently  participating  agencies  are 
American  Friends  of  Austrian  Children,  American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee,  American  Mission  to  Greeks 
Assemblies  of  God — Foreign  Service  Committee,  CARE,  Church  World  Service, 
International  Rescue  Committee,  Iran  Foundation,  Lutheran  World  Relief, 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Tolstoy  Foundation,  Unitarian  Service  Com¬ 
mittee,  United  Lithuanian  Relief  Fund  of  America,  United  Nations  Children’s 
Fund  and  War  Relief  Services. 

Countries  receiving  food  are  Austria.  Belgium,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Egypt, 
England,  Formosa,  France,  French  Morocco,  Germany,  Goa,  Greece,  Haiti, 
Hong  Kong,  India,  Indochina,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Jordan, 
Korea,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Malay  States,  Malta,  Okinawa,  Pakistan,  Panama, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  Philippine  Islands,  Ryukyu  Islands,  Spain,  Trieste,  Tunisia, 
Turkey,  Venezuela,  and  Yugoslavia. 

This  program  of  foreign  distribution  is  administered  by  USDA,  but  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  is  responsible  for  approving  the  agencies  and  their 
programs,  and  provides  funds  for  payment  of  ocean  transportation  for  most 
shipments.  Following  FOA  approval,  the  agencies  submit  estimates  of  their 
needs,  and  proposed  plans  of  operation  for  each  country.  As  commodities  are 
made  available  to  them,  the  agencies  submit  orders  to  USDA.  When  signed  by 
USDA,  these  orders  become  contracts  binding  the  agencies  to  their  terms  and 
conditions.  In  accordance  with  the  law,  all  requests  from  the  States  for  domestic 
donations  of  foods  are  met  before  commodities  are  made  available  for  use  in 
foreign  countries. 
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Quantities  of  surplus  foods  donated  for  domestic  and  foreign  use,  fiscal  year  1954 
and  estimated  1st  half  fiscal  year  1955 


[Million  pounds] 


Commodity 

Domestic 

Foreign 

distribution 

Total 

distribution 

Schools 

Institutions 

Needy  persons 

Fiscal 

year 

1954 

1st  half 
fiscal 
year 
1955 

Fiscal 

year 

1954 

1st  half 
fiscal 
year 
1955 

Fiscal 

vear 

1954 

1st  half 
fiscal 
year 
1955 

Fiscal 

year 

1954 

1st  half 
fiscal 
year 
1955 

Fiscal 

year 

1954 

1st  half 
fiscal 
vear 
1955 

Butter _ 

Cheese _ 

Dry  milk . . 

Beef  and  gravy _ 

Dry  beans _ 

Shortening  1 _ 

Other  A. . . . 

Total _ 

42.6 
26.  7 
13.5 
114.7 
2.0 

15.2 

31.3 

25.  0 
20.0 
14.0 
22.2 
19.0 
16.0 
8.4 

24.2 

13.4 
11.0 
52.7 

5.5 

10.0 

17.5 

11.0 

9.0 

7.0 

7.4 

8.0 

10.9 

1.3 

4.9 

5.0 

5.0 

10.4 

2.4 

3.  7 
6.1 

16.0 

12.0 

11.0 

7.4 

11.0 

7.1 

.1 

60.  2 
31.0 
92.7 

41.1 

25.9 

109.0 

22.4 

131.9 

76.1 

122.2 

177.8 

9.9 

28.9 

54.9 

93.1 

66.9 

141.0 

37.0 

38.0 

56.4 

9.8 

246.0 

124.6 

134.3 

54.6 

37.5 

64.6 

183.9 

198.4 

601.7 

442.2 

1  Includes  cottonseed  oil. 

-  Includes  several  commodities  in  limited  amounts. 


Mr.  Morse.  You  see,  there  is  one  item  which  has  disappeared  from 
the  donations  to  school  lunches.  In  1953  we  bought  and  distributed 
canned  beef  because  of  the  step-up  of  marketing  which  was  precipitated 
by  the  drought.  This  year  there  were  no  such  purchases.  As  those 
stocks  which  were  acquired  in  1953  have  been  exhausted,  they  are 
dropped  out  of  the  items  made  available  not  only  to  the  school-lunch 
program,  but  for  institutions  and  needy  people. 

So,  that  is  one  item  which  occurs  to  me  which  has  been  discontinued, 
and  that  has  been  done  because  we  do  not  have  them  in  stock. 

Now,  of  course,  in  the  school-lunch  program,  as  you  know,  we  use 
section  32  funds  to  buy  surplus  items  which  we  do  not  have  in  CCC 
inventories. 

EFFECT  OF  LACK  OF  SUPPORT  FOR  POULTRY  AND  POULTRY  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  Andersen.  If  you  will  permit,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not  also  a 
fact,  Mr.  Morse,  that  you  do  not  have  available  for  distribution  today 
very  much  in  the  line  of  poultry  and  poultry  products? 

Mr,  Morse.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Andersen.  That  is  largely  because  of  the  policy  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  in  not  having  any  support  beneath  those  products, 
because,  naturally,  if  they  did  not  have  the  support  beneath  them, 
you  do  not  accumulate  any  of  such  products. 

Mr.  Morse.  That  is  right;  we  have  not  purchased  poultry  or  eggs. 

Mr.  Andersen.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Morse.  Neither  have  we  purchased  turkeys. 

Mr.  Andersen.  I  want  to  say  for  the  record  that  as  the  result  of 
the  lack  of  support  for  poultry  and  eggs  throughout  the  State  of 
Minnesota  this  past  calendar  year  farmers  have  incurred  huge  losses. 

I  tried,  through  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to 
secure  action  in  regard  to  that  matter  last  August,  when  good  medium 
eggs  were  selling  around  13  and  14  cents  a  dozen,  in  my  area,  and 
pullet  eggs  were  down  as  low  as  6  and  7  cents. 
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The  only  answer  I  received  was  that  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to 
put  any  support  beneath  such  prices. 

Consequently,  a  program  such  as  the  school-lunch  program,  does 
not  have  available  to  it  supplies  which  would  naturally  accrue  to  it 
through  the  operation  of  a  price  support  program  upon  those  products. 

I  am  merely  expressing  my  own  opinion  here  to  the  effect  that  I 
think  the  action  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  refusing  to  sup¬ 
port  eggs  and  poultry  production  and  poultry  as  such  this  last  summer 
and  fall  was  deplorable. 

Do  you  not  agree  with  me,  Mr.  Marshall? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes.  Just  on  the  basis  of  the  announcement  that 
the  Secretary  might  buy  eggs  when  the  egg  market  was  in  a  deplor¬ 
able  condition  caused  the  price  of  eggs  to  rise  3  cents  a  dozen  on  the 
Chicago  market. 

Mr.  Andersen.  That  was  brought  about  simply  by  the  announce¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  increase,  however,  wa,s  entirely  lost  by  not 
following  through  with  that  proposal. 

Mr.  Andersen.  1  just  cannot  see  such  a  policy,  personally. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Andersen.  Certainly. 

PURCHASES  OF  EGGS  FOR  SCHOOL-LUNCH  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  noticed  in  a  New  York  paper — I  think  it  was 
on  the  2d  of  January — that  a  statement  was  made  to  the  effect  that 
the  Government  was  now  bujdng  eggs  for  the  school-lunch  program. 
Is  that  definite?  Are  you  now  buying  eggs  for  the  school-lunch 
program? 

Mr.  Morse.  There  is  a  new  process  for  drying  eggs,  I  believe, 
Mr.  Marshall,  which  has  become  available,  and  there  has  been  an 
announcement  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  eggs  for  the  school-lunch- 
program  use  for  the  month  of  January. 

January  has  been  designated  as  “Egg  month.”  However,  this 
was  done  in  order  to  try  out  this  new  process  which  has  been  developed 
in  regard  to  eggs.  It  is  not  a  price-support  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  Senate  was  in  session,  the  Agriculture 
Committee  asked  if  I  would  come  up  and  testify  on  this  whole  area 
of  poultry  and  egg  price  supports.  I  have  a  statement  which  was 
submitted  at  that  time  dealing  with  the  questions  which  have  been 
raised. 

We  sought  the  very  best  advice  we  could  get  on  this  matter  at  that 
time,  and  we  stayed  out  advisedly. 

At  that  time  the  Senate  committee  desired  to  know  who  would  be 
on  this  advisory  committee,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  and 
we  put  the  list  in  the  record.  We  discussed  it  man  to  man  after  going 
over  this  case  with  the  Senate  committee,  and  they  seemed  satisfied. 
At  least,  there  were  few  questions  raised. 

Mr.  Whitten.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  a  copy  of  that  submitted 
to  the  committee  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Morse.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  make  it  available. 

Mr.  Whitten.  The  record  shows  that  there  have  been  13  freight- 
rate  increases  since  1932.  and  every  one  of  them  was  predicated  upon 
laws  which  were  passed  which  gave  bargaining  rights  and  returns  on 
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investments.  However,  farm  costs  have  gone  up  12  percent  in  the 
last  2  years,  and  income  is  down  13  percent.  As  long  as  you  face 
those  costs  which  have  come  aboat  for  various  reasons,  you  have  got 
to  follow  through  with  some  degree  of  balance.  I  mention  that  as 
the  reasoning  behind  some  obligation  to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Morse.  We  recognize  that,  but  in  exercising  that  obligation, 
we  want  to  be  very  careful  that  we  do  not  want  to  do  more  damage 
than  we  do  good.  That  was  the  advice  which  we  received,  and  I 
assure  you  that  we  explored  it  last  spring  when  we  saw  this  situation 
developing. 

However,  the  number  of  eggs  which  had  gone  into  incubators  and 
the  eggs  which  were  being  hatched  for  flock  replacement  caused  us  to 
call  the  people  together.  We  consulted  widely  with  people  who 
reoresented  producers  who  were  in  the  Dest  position  to  know,  and  we 
proceeded  in  the  way  in  which  we  thought  would  represent  the  best 
interests  of  the  farmers. 

POLICY  RELATING  TO  SALE  OF  COMMODITIES  ON  COMPETITIVE  BASIS 

Mr.  Whitten.  Mr.  Morse,  I  should  like  to  point  out  as  a  result 
of  these  policies  or  lack  of  policies  that  since  1938  the  agriculture  share 
of  exports  has  gone  from  28  percent  of  the  total  exports  down  to  19 
percent. 

I  have  used  throughout  this  hearing  the  illustration  of  cotton,  which 
I  know  in  detail,  but  the  same  applies  to  most  United  States  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities. 

Further,  the  record  shows  that  in  Asia,  from  1945  to  1954,  cotton 
production  increased  from  5  million  bales  to  9  million  bales. 

In  South  America  from  1945  to  1954  it  went  from  2,044,000  bales 
to  3,003,000  bales. 

This  was  all  during  the  period  when  we  were  holding  our  commodi¬ 
ties  of  cotton  under  a  world  price.  That  production,  too,  is  figured 
into  this  acreage  reduction  which  the  Department  has  issued.  All  of 
those  are  figured  into  the  formula,  which  results  in  a  reduction. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  again  the  way  it  looks  to  me:  The  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  authorizes  the  sale  of  these 
commodities  in  export  on  a  competitive  basis.  It  authorizes  the  sale 
of  those  commodities  to  American  exporters  on  a  competitive-bid 
basis.  Instead  of  using  that  authority  with  regard  to  many  of  the 
major  commodities,  you  are  trying  to  go  through  Public  Law  4S0, 
whereby  you  have  to  go  through  a  committee  that  lias  representation 
of  the  State  Department,  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Commerce 
Department,  and  all  the  rest.  In  other  words,  you  are  trying  to  go 
the  hard  road  with  all  sorts  of  hurdles  in  it,  where  the  real  benefits  go 
to  the  countries  over  there,  because  the  currencies  will  be  spent  over 
there.  The  President’s  message  shows,  I  believe,  that  a  major  portion 
is  for  then’  economic  welfare. 

You  are  doing  that  instead  of  using  a  clear-cut  authority  in  the 
charter  of  selling  on  a  competitive  basis. 

I  cannot  understand  how  anybody  can  claim  he  has  really  tried  to 
sell  when  he  follows  the  hard  way  instead  of  the  easy  way. 

May  I  tell  you  that  I  talked  to  one  of  your  top  men  in  Paris  about 
the  troubles  they  had  had  in  trying  to  swap  this  stuff  off  in  Public 
Law  480.  He  said,  “Of  course,  in  this  case  we  ended  up  selling  for 
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dollars.”  I  interrupted  to  ask,  “Did  you  ever  hear  of  anything  more 
foolish  than  to  try  to  swap  something  off  when  the  other  fellow  will 
get  back  what  he  gives  you,  when  all  the  time  you  could  have  sold  it 
for  dollars?” 

The  record  shows  that  we  are  spending  over  $3  billion  in  Europe, 
and  we  will  not  sell  them  what  we  have  for  dollars.  We  are  trying  to 
swap  for  currency,  which  we  will  turn  around  and  give  back  to  them. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  believe  we  have  definite  encouragement  in  the  fact 
that  this  rapid  decline  in  export  sales  has  not  only  been  stopped  but 
exports  have  turned  back  up.  We  expect  substantial  increases  in 
sales. 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  want  to  know  about  the  improvement  in  the  State 
Department.  When  are  you  going  to  get  them  to  turn  you  loose? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  want  to  point  out  the  fact  that  some  of  these  features 
of  these  new  laws  which  Congress  enacted  last  year  are  not  yet  opera¬ 
tive.  They  will  help  this  situation. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Pardon  this  interruption,  but  does  that  law  not 
say,  “This  is  an  additional  authority”? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Does  that  not  clearly  contemplate  you  would  use 
what  you  already  had  first  and  then  fall  back  on  this? 

Mr."  Morse.  That  is  what  we  are  undertaking  to  do;  yes,  sir; 
dispose  of  commodities  over  and  above  the  market  we  have  otherwise. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Could  we  help  you  by  getting  the  State  Department 
witnesses  up  here  and  asking  them  to  turn  you  loose? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  would  not  be  able  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  am  asking  you  a  serious  question.  We  are  about 
to  wreck  the  American  economy  and  the  American  farmer. 

Mr.  Morse.  As  I  have  already  testified,  we  feel  that  we  are  getting 
cooperation  and  that  we  are  making  very  substantial  progress  in  this 
whole  area. 

Mr.  Whitten.  With  the  State  Department? 

Mr.  Morse.  With  the  other  departments  of  Government.  We 
feel  that  we  can  best  move  on  this  with  their  cooperation. 

Mr.  Whitten.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Andersen. 

FLEXIBLE  PRICE  SUPPORTS 

Mr.  Andersen.  Mr.  Morse,  as  I  look  over  your  general  statement 
I  personally  do  not  see  that  the  Congress  has  any  course  but  to 
permit  you  this  additional  expenditure  limitation.  You  have  to 
have  the  money  necessary  to  handle  the  stocks. 

However,  to  me  your  entire  statement  represents  one  thing:  It 
shows  the  fallacy  of  what  the  Congress  did  last  summer  in  establishing 
flexible  price  supports. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  you  the  statement  on  page  7.  Just  why  have 
we  produced  13  billion  pounds  more  of  milk  than  you  estimated  would 
be  produced,  which  is  an  all-time  record?  Why  is  it  necessary  that 
the  Corporation  will  acquire  about  566  million  pounds  of  dairy 
products  more  than  the  amount  which  you  thought  last  spring  would 
be  acquired? 

It  is  simply  because  the  Congress  mistakenly — and  I  think  here  the 
chickens  are  beginning  to  come  home  to  roost  quite  rapidly — put  out 
a  psychology  of  defeatism  in  the  way  of  lower  farm  prices  through 
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that  farm  price  law  last  summer.  Farm  prices  are  gradually  going 
down,  and  we  have  reached  the  point  today  where  we  have  only  86 
percent  of  the  average  of  parity  for  farm  prices  as  of  December  31. 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Congressman,  I  think  one  of  the  most  favorable 
developments  that  is  taking  place  in  American  agriculture  today  in 
this  area  of  price  supports  and  related  activities  is  in  dairying,  ihe 
Government  bought  no  butter  in  December.  Production  has  leveled 
off.  The  sales  of  dairy  products  have  increased. 

The  parity  index  on  milk  has  been  higher  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
year  than  when  the  change  was  made  from  90  down  to  75.  We  feel 
that  this  is  a  very  encouraging  trend  that  has  been  established;  that 
the  dairy  industry  is  headed  toward  a  much  more  profitable  situation. 

Mr.  Andersen.  Now,  Mr.  Morse,  I  will  not  argue  with  you  on  that; 
but  nevertheless  your  statement  says  that  we  are  milking  500,000  more 
cows  today  than  previously,  and  that  we  are  producing  13  billion 
pounds  more  of  milk  products  now.  Why  is  that?  Simply  because 
the  farmers  are  turning  in  desperation  trying  to  secure  a  few  addi¬ 
tional  dollars  out  of  their  feed  grains  by  enlarging  their  milk  herds 
and  their  milking  operations. 

Right  in  your  own  statement,  Mr.  Morse,  you  say  the  Corporation 
will  acquire  about  566  million  pounds  of  dairy  products  more  than 
the  amount  upon  which  the  budget  estimates  are  predicated.  How 
can  you  say  the  picture  looks  any  brighter? 

Mr.  Morse.  The  budget  estimate  initially  was  2  years  back. 
This  estimate  refers  to  the  present  fiscal  year,  which  runs  through  to 
the  30th  of  June,  1955.  The  500,000  cow  increase  was  the  increase 
in  actual  numbers  over  our  estimate  of  the  number  on  farms  on 
January  1,  1954,  a  year  ago.  I  do  not  believe  the  livestock  census 
will  be  out  yet  for  another  30  days  or  so,  so  we  do  not  have  the  trend 
in  the  calendar  year  1954,  definitely. 


AVERAGE  PARITY  LEVEL 

Mr.  Andersen.  My  figures  about  the  present  average  parity  level 
being  86  percent,  the  lowest  since  1941,  are  correct;  are  they  not? 

\[r  \Jorse  ^  sir 

Mr.  Andersen.  And  is  it  not  correct  to  state  that  the  general 
average  parity  price  level  has  dropped  2  percent  in  the  last  6  months, 
at  least? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr  Andersen.  I  believe  the  figure  was  88  or  89  percent  last  May . 
At  least  I  am  personally  worried  about  just  where  that  decline  is 
goino-  to  end.  What  is  being  done  to  halt  it? 

Mr.  Morse.  We  think  that  it  has  pretty  well  run  its  course. 
Before  we  came  into  office  I  believe  the  decline  in  the  parity  ratio 
had  been  some  19  points  in  2  years. 

Mr.  Andersen.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Morse.  In  the  2  years  that  we  have  been  m  ofhc.e  the  decline 
has  been  8  points.  The  decline  has  averaged  less  than  half  of  the 

decline  during  the  preceding  2  years. 

Mr.  Andersen.  My  recollection  is  that  m  January  1953,  the  panty 
level  was  about  94  percent. 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Andersen.  In  comparison  to  the  high  point  of  1947  or  1948, 
when  it  was  115  percent.  It  has  dropped,  as  you  said,  19  parity  points 
beneath  the  top  figure  and  that  was  the  figure  in  January  1953. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is  that  it  has  dropped  another  8  percent 
in  these  last  2  years,  and  I  am  beginning  to  wonder  if  it  is  going  to 
stop  dropping  or  if  we  are  on  a  decline  which  cannot  be  halted,  Mr. 
Morse. 

Mr.  Morse.  During  that  2  years,  of  course,  the  90  percent  rigid 
price  supports  have  continued  in  effect.  The  flexible  prices,  so  far  as 
the  basic  crops  are  concerned,  will  not  begin  to  take  effect  until  this 
year,  and  later  this  year. 

Mr.  Andersen.  The  psychological  effect  of  those  so-called  flexible 
price  supports,  however,  went  into  effect  due  to  all  that  clamor  in  the 
press  last  May  and  June.  That  has  already  had  a  psychological  effect, 
just  like  the  announcement  of  price  support  buying  programs  has  a 
stabilizing  effect  on  the  market. 

I  ascribe  the  last  3  percent  drop  from  88  or  89  of  last  May  to  this 
time  to  that.  There  is  nothing  to  ascribe  it  to  except  the  adoption  of 
the  flexible  price-support  program. 

Mr.  Morse.  In  this  last  month  the  all-crop  index — that  is  in  the 
crop  area  where  the  90  percent  on  basics  is  effective — moved  up  1 
percent.  It  has  been  in  livestock  and  livestock  products  where  there 
have  been  adjustments;  and  in  poultry,  as  you  have  cited. 

Mr.  Andersen.  I  still  stand  by  my  statement  that  as  of  January 
1,  according  to  the  Department’s  own  figures,  the  average  parity 
index  is  approximately  86  percent.  Is  that  correct,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes.  That  was  the  December  15  price  index. 

Mr.  Andersen.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Mr.  Marshall. 

increased  responsibilities  of  agricultural  stabilization  and 

CONSERVATION  OFFICERS 

Mr.  Marshall.  On  your  istatement  on  page  10  you  state,  Mr. 
Morse,  that  the  remainder  of  the  increase,  $898,000,  is  due  to  the 
increased  responsibilities  of  the  State  agricultural*  stabilization  and 
conservation  offices.  What  increased  responsibilities  do  they  have? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  would  ask  Mr.  Beach  to  discuss  this. 

May  I  make  one  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
and  Mr.  Marshall,  you  see,  last  year  we  came  before  Congress  twice 
and  got  this  borrowing  authority  increased.  This  adjustment  of 
budget  goes  back  to  a  2-year-old  estimate.  In  anticipation  of  this 
increased  load  we  got  our  borrowing  authority  increased,  but  there 
was  no  comparable  increase  in  funds  to  cover  administrative  costs. 
This  is  what  we  are  faced  with  now. 

I  just  wanted  to  make  that  overall  statement.  Mr.  Beach,  could 
you  answer  the  Congressman’s  question? 

Mr.  Beach.  The  figure  was  $898,000,  I  think,  Mr.  Marshall,  that 
you  referred  to.  That  is  designed  to  do  an  overall  job  of  increasing 
the  degree  of  supervision  that  the  State  offices  are  in  a  position  to 
give  the  county  offices  with  respect  primarily  to  the  price-support 
program. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  responsibilities  of  the 
county  offices,  in  terms  of  workload,  from  the  fiscal  year  1954  to  the 
fiscal  year  1955,  as  we  indicated  in  the  justifications  submitted. 
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Mr.  Marshall.  If  I  may  interrupt,  maybe  I  misunderstand.  I 
understood  from  }Tour  statement  that  the  amount  before  was  being 
charged  for  the  increase  of  workload,  and  that  this  separate  fund  you 
are  approaching  here  in  your  justification  was  for  some  additional 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Beach.  No,  sir.  It  ties  in  to  the  increase  in  workload. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Then  why  do  you  break  it  down?  Why  do  you 
not  put  it  all  in  as  a  workload? 

Mr.  Beach.  Sir,  there  is  an  increase  in  responsibility  in  the  State 
offices.  The  work  of  liquidating  the  price-support  loans,  which,  under 
the  decentralized  loan  program,  has  been  a  responsibility  of  the  county 
offices,  is  being  shifted  effective  January  1  to  the  State  offices.  It 
did  not  work.  In  other  words,  the  relationship  between  the  com¬ 
modity  office,  which  handled  overall  accounting  for  all  these  loans, 
and  each  individual  county,  was  too  burdensome  to  enable  them  to 
reconcile  out  the  loan  accounts  at  the  county  level.  They  have 
changed  the  polic}r  and  placed  the  responsibility  on  the  State  office  for 
seeing  that  the  county  loan  accounts  are  reconciled  in  that  State. 
The  State  office  then  works  directly  with  the  commodity  office,  which 
means  the  commodity  offices  work  directly  with  the  48  States  on  the 
loans  of  those  States,  and  each  of  the  State  offices  works  with  the 
counties  in  the  State.  That  is  a  change  from  the  operation  last  year. 

The  reason  we  set  it  out  separately  is  to  indicate  where  these 
increases  are  taking  place.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  workload  at 
State  level  because  of  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  workload  at  the 
county  level.  There  is  more  supervision,  more  program-specialist 
time,  more  farmer  field  time,  more  auditor  time,  and  so  on,  required 
in  the  State  offices  as  a  result  of  the  big  increase  in  program  volume 
in  the  counties.  Some  of  the  increases  are  very  large. 

The  list  of  commodities  and  the  increased  volume  on  each  is  shown 
in  the  justifications.  Take  collateral  acquisition,  which  is  a  very  big 
job  in  the  county  offices  and  needs  close  supervision  from  the  State- 
office  level.  For  barley  there  was  402  percent  increase  from  the 
fiscal  year  1954  to  the  fiscal  year  1955.  Oats  increased  329  percent. 
Kve  increased  310  percent.  Grain  sorghums  increased  83  percent. 
Soybeans  increased  61  percent.  Corn  increased  28  percent.  Like¬ 
wise  there  was  a  963-percent  increase  in  the  amount  of  barley  loans 
outstanding  over  the  preceding  year,  and  large  increases  occurred  in 
most  other  commodity  loans. 

The  figures  are  tremendous  from  the  standpoint  of  percentages. 
Obviously  you  do  not  need  a  percentage  increase  like  that  in  operating 
expense,  but  the  auditors  have  criticized  the  administration  of  the 
State  and  county  offices  in  many  respects,  and  most  of  their  criti¬ 
cisms  go  directly  back  to  the  lack  of  adequate  supervision  and  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  State  offices.  That  is  what  is  being  attempted  here,  to 
get  a  start  on  improving  that  situation. 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  a  bit  interesting  to  me,  Mr.  Beach.  I  was 
in  a  county  in  my  district,  and  a  county  committeeman  was  talking 
with  me.  He  said,  “In  our  county  we  have  three  men  out  checking 
corn  at  these  bin  sites.  Formerly  we  had  one.”  I  said,  “What  is 
the  reason  for  the  increase?”  He  said,  “I  do  not  know.”  I  said, 
“Could  one  man  not  handle  it?”  He  said,  “He  always  used  to  handle 
it,  but  now  I  do  not  have  any  authority  any  more.  The  State  office 
is  handling  that.” 
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So  you  have  3  men  compared  to  1  doing  work  that  could  be  done 
by  1.  Is  that  the  customary  way? 

Mr.  Beach.  No,  sir;  that  is  a  circumstance  I  know  nothing  about. 
As  has  been  pointed  out  to  the  committee  before,  the  expenses  of  the 
county  offices  in  handling  these  programs  are  not  borne  from  this 
limitation.  They  are  borne  from  the  capital  funds  of  the  Corporation 
under  an  authorization  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Are  these  three  men  in  a  county  like  that  charged 
to  the  county? 

Mr.  Beach.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Or  to  the  State? 

Mr.  Beach.  They  are  charged  to  the  county. 

Mr.  Marshall.  They  are  charged  to  the  county? 

Mr.  Beach.  If  they  are  working  out  of  the  county  office. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Who  hires  these  three  men? 

Mr.  Beach.  The  county  committee  has  full  responsibility. 

Mr.  Marshall.  They  hire  the  three  men? 

Mr.  Beach.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Then  this  county  committeeman  must  be  mis¬ 
informed.  He  does  have  some  responsibility? 

Mr.  Beach.  Under  the  established  procedure  the  county  committee 
has  full  authority  for  hiring  and  firing,  including  the  county  manager. 

Mr.  Marshall.  He  insisted  to  me  they  were  employees  of  the 
State. 

Mr.  Morse.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  information  about  such  in¬ 
stances  and  check  into  them. 

Mr.  Beach.  There  is  a  possibility  that  they  had  members  of  one  of 
these  roving  crews  that  they  utilize  in  some  of  these  States.  I  do  not 
know  the  situation  in  Minnesota,  but  in  some  States  they  have  crews 
that  go  from  one  county  to  another  to  assist  at  peak-load  time,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  maintenance  of  the  bins,  but  not  necessarily  in  han¬ 
dling  grain  in  and  out  of  the  bin. 

Mr.  Marshall.  This  $898,000  you  are  asking  for  would  have  no 
relation  to  that? 

Mr.  Beach.  No,  sir;  this  would  have  relationship  only  with  respect 
to  the  supervision  that  the  States  give  the  counties  and  not  what 
counties  do  in  the  way  of  handling  workload  themselves.  This  would 
go  to  pay  farmer  fieldmen’s  salaries,  administrative  officers’  salaries, 
program  specialists’  salaries,  and  all  that. 

INCREASE  IN  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  Marshall.  Do  you  have  any  breakdown  of  this  $898,000  that 
would  show  how  much  increased  personnel  is  involved? 

Mr.  Beach.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  indicate  how  many  the  additional 
people  would  be. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  I  did  not  describe  to  you,  and  that  was  the 
portion  of  the  increase  that  related  to  the  increased  supervision  of  the 
grain-bin  program  itself.  ^  Included  in  that  $898,000  is  $188,000  for 
the  employment  in  the  Washington  office  of  a  very  small  number  of 
people,  and  in  the  State  offices  of  a  small  number  of  people,  who  have 
one  responsibility,  and  the  one  responsibility  only,  and  that  is  super¬ 
vision  and  direction  of  the  bin  program  in  the  States.  We  are  only 
putting  those  people  in  the  States  where  there  are  a  large  number  of 
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bins— Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  so  forth.  There  are  14 
States  involved. 

There  will  be  one  man  reporting  to  the  administrative  officer  in 
that  State  office  whose  sole  responsibility  is  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  bin  operation  in  the  county.  There  will  be  1  man  in  the  area 
director’s  office  in  Washington,  covering  say  5  or  6  States,  in  which 
that  particular  State  is  located,  whose  sole  responsibility  is  working 
with  the  States  on  that.  And  there  will  be  one  top  man  working  with 
the  Grain  Division  in  Washington  to  be  certain  that  the  whole  thing 
works  together  and  operates  as  it  should. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  criticism  and  it  ties  back  to  Mr. 
Andersen’s  criticism  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Marshall.  You  will  recall,  though,  that  a  year  ago  in  a 
comment  before  this  committee  Mr.  Andersen,  who  was  then  chair¬ 
man — 

Mr.  Beach.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Was  very  insistent  that  the  responsibility  of 
county  committeeman  be  not  removed. 

Mr.  Beach.  This  does  not  remove  it  at  all.  The  main  purpose  of 
this  change  is  to  have  qualified  people  get  out  and  give  the  State  and 
county  offices  assistance  no  one  else  is  in  a  position  to  give.  They 
have  to  be  trained  men.  They  have  to  know  the  business  of  handling 
of  grain,  the  fumigation  of  it,  the  maintenance  of  structures,  and  the 
need  for  storage  in  areas  where  the  problem  arises.  We  believe  that 
this  will  have  quite  an  influence  in  improving  those  operations. 

There  are  38  people  involved  in  that  particular  part  of  the  increase 
for  the  country  as  a  whole,  but  in  the  $898,000  as  a  whole,  there  is  a 
total  of  142.  The  total  number  of  people  we  have  in  the  State  offices 
working  on  CCC  matters  is  419.  Considering  that  they  are  super¬ 
vising  and  directing  all  the  counties  that  have  all  the  CCC  price- 
support  business,  that  is  not  a  very  large  number. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Do  you  have  a  breakdown  of  the  $898,000? 

Mr.  Beach.  Of  that  total,  $710,000 — - — - 

Mr.  Marshall.  Could  you  put  a  breakdown  of  that  figure  in  the 
record? 

Mr.  Beach.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  should  like  to  have  a  specific  breakdown  of  that, 
showing  just  what  you  have  charged. 

Mr.  Beach.  In  other  words,  how  we  plan  to  use  it? 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Beach.  Much  of  it  has  already  been  allocated. 

(The  information  is  as  follows:) 


Position 

Number  of 
man-years 
involved 

Cost 

Farmer  fieldmen  .  _ 

26.7 

Countv  office  auditors _  .  .  _  .  _  ___  _ _ _ 

14.3 

Program  specialists .  . . .  ...  . 

36.5 

Clerks...  .  ..... 

24.0 

Stenographers  and  tvpists 

21. 1 

Total _  _ _ _  _ _ _ 

122.6 

$710, 000 

Grain  storage  specialists  and  assistants. . .  ..  _ 

19.  4 

188,  000 

Grand  total ...  .  _ ...  _ 

141.0 

898, 000 
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EGG  PROGRAM 


Mr.  Marshall.  Coming  back  to  the  matter  of  eggs,  since  we  were 
talking  about  eggs  a  moment  ago,  how  many  eggs  do  you  contemplate 
buying  under  this  new  proposal?  You  were  talking  about  buying 
those  eggs  in  January. 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes;  2  million  pounds. 

Mr.  Richards.  I  think  the  ratio  is  3  dozen  to  1  pound. 

Mr.  Morse.  That  is  not  a  price-support  operation,  as  I  say.  That 
is  for  school-lunch  use. 

Mr.  Berger.  You  had  a  special  request,  Mr.  Morse,  from  the 
school-lunch  people  wanting  to  try  out  this  new  type  of  dried  egg. 
There  are  only  about  four  plants  in  the  United  States  today  able  to 
make  this  new  type  of  dried  egg.  Thev  wanted  to  try  it  out  to  see 
if  it  would  not  be  possible  for  them  to  use  a  larger  quantity  of  dried 
eggs,  if  they  bad  the  new  type  of  dried  egg. 

'  You  see,'  they  partially  remove  a  bit  of  the  sugar  out  of  the  egg 
and  get  a  much  better  tasting  scrambled  egg  than  you  did  from  the 
old  eggs,  which  so  many  people  dislike,  particularly  the  veterans. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Is  that  charged  to  the  administrative  cost  of  this 
program? 

Mr.  Berger.  No. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Then  we  will  take  that  up  when  it  comes  up. 

Mr.  Berger.  They  did  a  brilliant  piece  of  research,  you  might 
say. 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  will  go  into  that  when  we  come  to  it. 


MILK  CONSUMPTION 


Mr.  Whitten  was  talking  with  you  about  some  of  our  foreign-market 
problems.  In  the  January  9  issue  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  there 
is  an  editorial  by  Mr.  Stedman.  Mr.  Stedman  states  in  that  editorial, 
as  I  recall,  that  there  are  many  milk  centers  in  this  country— this  is 
not  foreign;  this  is  in  the  United  States — where  the  milk  consumption 
could  be  doubled  to  supply  health  needs  were  it  not  for  the  monopo- 
listi  restrictive  orders  placed  in  those  areas. 

What  is  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  doing  about  that? 

Mr.  Morse.  Well,  that  would  come  in  the  area,  I  think,  primarily 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  There  is  a  reexamination 
under  way  of  these  milk  orders,  as  to  what  improvements  might  be 
made  in  them  and  how  they  might  be  more  effectively  handled.  Part 
of  that  story  which  the  editorial  may  have  related  to,  of  course,  is 
the  State  authority  that  is  exercised  and  the  sanitary  authorities  of 
cities  and  districts,  over  which  we  do  not  have  jurisdiction  as  a 
Federal  authority. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  think  the  dairy  industry  in  this  country,  particu¬ 
larly  from  our  area,  is  looking  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
make  some  suggestions. 

Mr.  Morse.  As  I  say,  there  is  an  active  reexamination  of  that 
matter.  The  extent  we  can  go  relative  to  these  marketing  orders 
which  are  under  Federal  authority  is  limited,  and  these  State  and 
local  authorities  over  which  we  do  not  have  jurisdiction  account  for 
a  ?at  deal  of  that  limitation  in  the  movement  of  milk. 


Mr.  Marshall.  You  were  commenting  a  moment  ago  about  the 
parity  on  so-called  basic  commodities,  I  believe.  You  have  in  effect 
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a  modernized  parity  on  milk  which  will  further  lower  the  price  of 
milk;  have  you  not?  Will  you  tell  us  what  that  parity  formula  is? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  can  assure  you  that  we  are  aware  of  that  situation. 
It  will  be  examined  as  we  approach  the  date. 

Mr.  Marshall.  This  already  has  taken  effect;  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Morse.  No. 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  formula  already  is  set;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  think  what  you  have  reference  to  is  the  parity 
equivalent  for  manufacturing  milk.  The  Department  first  got  out  a 
parity  price  for  all  milk,  and  then  back  in  1948,  or  1949,  at  the  request 
of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  I  think,  a  parity  equivalent  for 
manufacturing  milk  was  gotten  out  based  on  the  relationship  between 
the  price  of  manufacturing  milk  for  a  relatively  short  period,  that  is 
from  July  1946  until  July  of  1948,  as  I  recall  it. 

A  little  less  than  a  year  ago,  that  was  revised  to  include  a  longer 
period,  I  think  including  up  to  1953.  That  now  brings  the  relation¬ 
ship  from  80  to  88 }{  percent  to  84  percent.  That  is  the  change  I  think 
you  have  reference  to. 

Depending  on  the  level  of  price  support  it  might  affect  the  support 
level.  It  lowers  the  parity  equivalent  for  manufacturing  milk,  but 
of  course  the  minimum  support  level  is  75  percent  and  it  would  affect 
only  the  support  prices  depending  on  whether  75  was  the  level  or 
some  other  figure  was  the  level. 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  is  obvious  it  will  not  affect  the  price  support  of 
milk  in  these  areas  where  they  have  these  milk-marketing  agreements. 
It  has  no  effect  there.  It  affects  only  the  territory  outside. 

Mr.  Richards.  Mr.  Marshall,  all  the  areas  except  a  few  produce  a 
large  quantity  of  manufacturing  milk.  It  goes  into  manufacturing 
purposes. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  as  a  dairyman,  the  only  thing  I  can  look  forward 
to,  then,  in  my  area,  where  I  am  unable  to  deliver  my  milk  in  one  of 
these  centers  that  have  a  milk-market  agreement  and  where  I  deliver 
milk,  is  to  look  forward  to  a  lower  price  of  milk  in  April. 

Mr.  Berger.  Only  on  the  basis  of  the  manufacturing  portion  of  it. 

Mr.  Morse.  April  is  not  yet  here.  We  are  watching  all  of  these 
situations.  As  I  have  related,  no  butter  purchases  were  made  during 
December.  The  developments  that  take  place  and  how  rapidly  they 
take  place,  we  are  watching  closely. 

We  are  conscious  that  this  is  ahead  of  us. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Then  do  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Morse,  to  say 
that  if  the  dairy  situation  continues  to  look  as  favorable  as  it  is  that 
you  may  raise  dairy  supports  to  compensate  for  this  loss  of  the 
formula? 

Mr.  Morse.  We  have  not  yet  made  any  decisions  on  that. 

Mr.  Marshall.  But  there  is  that  possibility? 

Mr.  Morse.  We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  will  come  into 
effect  unless  there  is  some  other  development.  As  long  as  the  market 
price  is  operating  above  that,  of  course,  the  minimum  price  support 
on  dairy  products  is  not  effective.  It  was  not  effective  in  December 
as  far  as  butter  was  concerned.  Otherwise  I  assume  we  would  have 
bought  butter. 

Mr.  Richards.  This  change  was  made  after  the  price-support  level 
for  this  year  was  determined.  It  was  made  in  May  of  1954,  after  the 
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price-support  program  was  announced.  It  has  not  affected  the  price- 
support  program  as  yet. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Marshall,  that  the  failure  of  the  Department  to 
change  that  parity  equivalent  led  to  a  rather  severe  criticism  from  the 
General  Accounting  Office  because  we  had  failed  to  act  after  having 
several  years  of  additional  information  to  base  our  figures  upon  and 
we  relied  only  on  relatively  old  data. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Mr.  Horan? 

DISCUSSION  OF  MECHANICS  OF  DISPOSAL  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Horan.  I  want  to  get  this  picture  straight  in  my  own  mind. 
I  think  one  of  the  duties  of  this  Committee  on  Appropriations  is  to 
review  the  work  of  the  Department,  which  often  leads  to  the  amending 
or  creation  of  new  law  on  the  part  of  our  legislative  brethren  in  the 
other  committees.  It  may  be  that  a  discussion  such  as  this,  and  I 
have  been  interested  in  all  of  it,  might  indicate  some  things  that  ought 
to  be  done  as  we  go  along  in  working  out  this  problem. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  your  statement  on  page  10 — “on  the  disposal 
side  of  the  picture” — and  I  leave  out  the  next  sentence — 

we  have  received  the  best  advice  possible  from  sources  outside  the  Commodity 
Stabilization  Service,  including  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration,  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Services,  and  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Credit  Service  as  to  the  volume  and  timing  of  the  disposal  programs 
which  they  originate  and  we  merely  implement. 

Will  you  spell  that  out  a  little  more? 

Mr.  Morse.  Take  the  school-lunch  program,  for  instance — the 
operation  is  through  our  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  and  the  rate 
and  the  time  of  disposal  through  those  channels,  would  be  handled  in 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 

The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  determines  what  the  foreign  out¬ 
lets  are,  and  what  the  foreign  sales  possibilities  are  as  they  see  them 
developing,  in  attempting  to  arrive  at  future  volume  and  time  of 
movement.  We  have  gotten  their  best  judgment.  The  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  lias  not  only  $300  million  authority  out  of 
this  Public  Law  480,  but  they  have  $350  million  authority  beside 
that. 

Mr.  Horan.  This  is  true:  You  offer  to  make  loans  at  a  certain 
rate  per  bushel  or  per  unit  of  any  commodity  that,  is  under  price 
support? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Horan.  You  make  the  loan  and  then  you  acquire  that  com¬ 
modity  and  are  responsible  then  for  storing  it? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Horan.  When  it  comes  to  the  disposal  side  do  you  actually 
make  the  sale? 

Mr.  Morse.  That  is  handled  through  private  trade.  But  suppose 
that  Foreign  Operations  Administration,  for  instance,  decides  that 
they  are  going  to  move  a  certain  quantity  of  product  into,  say,  Greece, 
then  they  turn  to  us  to  get  that  loaded  out,  in  shape  to  sliip,  and 
so  on.  Then  immediately  the  additional  workload  comes  on  to  us 
and  steps  up  our  cost,  and  that  cost  becomes  part  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  estimate  here. 

If  they  don’t  move  it,  it  sits  there  and  there  is  much  less  administra¬ 
tive  cost  as  compared  to  the  situation  when  disposals  are  heavy.  If 
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they  decide  to  move  a  quantity  of  commodities,  a  cost  comes  back 
on  us  as  we  implement  that  movement. 

Mr.  Richards.  On  the  actual  mechanics  of  that,  Mr.  Horan,  the 
FOA  people  will  issue  a  procurement  authorization  to  the  foreign  coun¬ 
try  and  the  foreign  country  through  their  private  trade  normally 
turns  it  over  to  our  private  trade,  and  then  they  will  come  to  us  to 
buy  the  products.  That  is  about  how  it  works  as  to  the  mechanics  of  it. 

We  actually  make  the  sale  and  CCC  actually  transfers  title.  But 
knowing  when  these  procurement  authorizations  might  be  issued  and 
the  timing  of  them  is  something  we  can  get  better  from  the  FOA. 

Mr.  Horan.  Obviously,  as  our  chairman  has  indicated,  and  others 
on  the  subcommittee,  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  our  disposal 
program,  and  even  in  its  mechanics.  We  are  hopeful,  of  course,  that 
the  program  at  long  last  as  in  process,  that  of  placing  our  foreign 
agricultural  service  and  our  attaches  directly  under  the  Secretary  and 
it  will  pay  off,  that  we  are  retooling  the  Department  in  the  direction 
of  making  these  disposal  programs  actually  wise  in  operation. 

It  has  been  in  the  press  so  I  am  not  violating  any  confidence,  I 
imagine,  but  frankly  in  the  Ladejinsky  case  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Department  is  trying  to  get  men  in  the  field  in  the  attaches’ 
post  who  are  not  reformers  but  they  are  men  who  can  help  us  in  the 
problems  we  have  at  home,  in  this  case  the  disposal  of  our  tremendous 
surpluses.  Is  that  understanding  correct?  As  far  as  I  am  concerned 
it  might  have  been  unwise  to  call  him  a  security  case  but  the  facts  of 
the  case  were  that  you  didn’t  reliire  him.  Isn’t  that  the  situation? 

Mr.  Morse.  That  is  the  case.  We  are  very  anxious,  to  function 
effectively,  particularly  in  this  marketing  field.  As  the  chairman,  has 
brought  out  here,  we  are  in.  a  different  world  situation,  economically 
and  otherwise.  The  world  needs  and  apparently  it  can  acquire  more 
of  these  surplus  commodities  if  we  get  our  sales  forces,  sales  promotion, 
and  sales  development  effectively  tooled  up  and  operating.  We  are 
looking  very  hopefully  to  what  can  be  accomplished  through  the 
agricultural  attaches,  and  as  you  indicate  we  want  men  who  are  best 
equipped  by  training  and  experience  to  handle  those  jobs  on  the  new 
basis  and  not  necessarily  on  the  basis  that  has  operated  in  the  past. 

I  had  a  group  representing  one  of  our  major  commodities  in  the 
office  recently,  and  the  thing  they  talked  about  most,  and  on  which 
they  put  the  most  emphasis,  was  the  hope  with  which  they  looked 
forward  to  what  was  going  to  be  accomplished  through  these  agri¬ 
cultural  attaches. 

Air.  Horan.  I  want  to  make  this  crystal  clear.  Personally  I  am 
not  a  critic  of  Ladejinsky.  He  has  a  tremendous  and  fine  record 
insofar  as  I  am  concerned. 

I  do  want  my  own  position  known  with  regard  to  foreign  markets. 
I  expect  our  attaches  for  agriculture  to  work  for  the  American  farmer 
and  through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  don’t  know  that  a  man 
who  is  world  famous  as  a  land  reformer  has  any  particular  place 
representing  us  as  an  agricultural  attache.  I  think  a  mistake  was 
made  in  asserting  that  he  was  a  security  risk,  because  from  where  I 
sit  that  doesn’t  appear  to  have  been  the  case.  It  was  merely  a  matter 
of  this  man  having  left  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  rehiring  him;  wasn’t  it? 

Then  why  didn’t  somebody  down  there  take  all  the  onus  out  of  it 
and  tell  Mr.  Ladejinsky  “We  are  not  hiring  experts  in  land  reform  in 
other  countries  to  represent  us  as  agricultural  attaches”? 
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Mr.  Morse.  We  are  glad  to  get  your  observation,  Mr.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Horan.  That  observation  comes  from  a  statement  the 
Secretary  himself  made. 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Horan.  I  am  awfully  sorry  that  for  some  reason  or  other  we 
had  to  dip  into  the  security  angle  on  this  thing.  I  think  that  was 
unfortunate. 

Mr.  Horan.  You  make  the  statement: 

If  the  volume  of  commodities  moved  in  thesef  disposal  programs  increases,  if 
the  disposal  programs  are  successful,  it  will  cost  more  to  operate  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

Woidd  you  cletr  that  up? 

Mr.  Morse.  Again  it  is  a  matter  of  unexpected  demand  or  move¬ 
ment.  I  suppose  again  we  could  go  back  to  the  Foreign  Operations 
Administration,  where  they  have  $650  million  authorization  total. 
I  use  it  merely  by  way  of  illustration. 

Suppose  that  the  situation  develops  in  some  country,  or  one  or  more 
countries,  which  we  do  not  now  foresee,  where  there  is  a  movement  of 
a  sizable  emount  of  commodities,  not  now  foreseen.  It  could  step 
up  our  costs  beyond  what  is  estimated  here.  We  believe,  however, 
that  the  request  here  will  enable  us  to  operate  through  the  rest  of  this 
fiscal  year. 

As  we  have  indicated,  if  there  is  less  movement  of  these  commodities 
than  we  now  estimate,  we  might  not  have  use  for  all  of  this.  On  the 
other  hand  we  run  as  much  risk  on  the  other  side  and  we  think  tills 
estimate  is  as  realistic  as  we  can  make  it. 

Mr.  Horan.  I  would  like  to  see  headway  made. 

Mr.  Beach.  As  an  example,  $453  million  under  title  I  of  Public 
Law  480  is  shown  in  the  President’s  message.  The  best  figure  we 
could  get  2  or  3  weeks  ago  is  about  $400  million.  We  think  that 
figure  is  still  all  right  because  the  transactions  won’t  affect  CCC 
administrative  costs  until  late  in  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Horan.  You  have  authority  to  sell  to  exporters,  as  Mr. 
Whitten  pointed  out,  under  the  charter,  and  you  have  an  additional 
authority  to  sell  under  Public  Law  480. 

What  is  wrong  with  Mr.  Whitten’s  suggestion?  Of  course  I  think 
myself  it  is  a  subsidy.  Wiry  aren’t  you  doing  it? 

Mr.  Morse.  We  have  been  actively  studying  this  matter  through 
this  past  year.  We  have  one  commodity  report  which  is  due,  I  believe, 
the  1st  of  February,  on  rice,  which  is  in  response  to  a  request  by  Con¬ 
gress  dealing  with  the  two-price  system.  These  matters  have  been 
actively  under  consideration,  and  we  are  getting  the  best  judgments 
we  can. 

In  light  of  the  discussion  with  Congressman  Whitten,  I  want  to 
go  back  and  take  another  look  at  just  what  we  have  had  in  the  way  of 
advice  and  counsel  on  this.  We  will  be  coming  forward  with  this  other 
commodity  study  which  gets  into  this  area  of  selling  abroad  at  one 
price  against  the  other,  and  what  it  does  to  private  trade  and  whether 
it  is  good  for  the  commodity’s  future  itself. 

I  would  like  to  express  an  opinion  on  this  point  after  studying  it 
further. 

Mr.  Horan.  May  I  make  one  observation:  I  had  the  feeling  in  my 
several  trips  abroad  that  the  morale  of  our  agricultural  representa¬ 
tives  abroad  was  not  very  high.  I  do  hope  that  the  things  we  have 
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done  by  new  laws  and  by  action  of  this  subcommittee,  because  we 
have  been  intensely  interested  in  it,  will  build  a  high  morale  for  the 
men  in  the  Foreign  Service  and  in  the  attaches’  positions  who  are 
dedicated  to  the  business  of  helping  the  American  farmer  in  his  proper 
place  in  world  markets.  I  hope  we  are  moving  in  that  direction. 

The  only  reason  I  brought  Ladejinsky  into  this  at  all  is  that  we  do 
not  want  to  see  a  repetition — at  least  I  don’t  because  I  am  very  jeal¬ 
ous  of  the  part  that  I  had  with  many  others  in  the  Congress  in  at 
least  getting  the  attaches  back  in  the  Department — I  don’t  like  to 
see  anything  happen  that  can  in  any  way  impair  our  ability  to  get  the 
very  best  men  in  those  jobs  and  keep  them  there  and  keep  them  happy 
and  working.  That  is  the  danger  we  may  have  unless  we  are  careful 
in  that  direction  because  it  does  affect  the  men  and  sometimes  those 
we  want  to  recruit. 

I  don’t  think  I  am  telling  you  anything  you  do  not  already  know 
and  realize.  I  wanted  to  express  myself. 

Mr.  Morse.  We  fully  share  that  concern.  I  can  assure  you  we 
will  do  everything  we  can  to  work  in  that  direction. 

We  have  some  outstanding  men  among  our  agricultural  attaches 
and  I  think  they  are  going  to  need  to  be  freed  of  some  class  procedures, 
they  are  going  to  be  given  new  tools  and  directives,  and  perhaps 
maybe  even  some  retraining  in  instances  to  get  them  into  channels  of 
this  effort,  in  connection  with  this  contemplated  transfer. 

FORMULA  FOR  AGREEMENTS  UNDER  TITLE  I  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480 

Mr.  Horan.  Please  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  indicating  why  each  of  the  contracts  under  title  I  of  Public  Law 
480  must  be  handled  individually. 

(The  information  requested  follows.) 

There  is  no  standard  formula  for  agreements  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480. 
The  foreign  currency  uses  negotiated  vary  widely  among  countries  depending  on 
the  ability  of  the  particular  country  to  supply  services  and  materials  for  United 
States  use,  the  financial  position  of  the  country,  and  the  possibility  of  using  a 
portion  of  the  funds  on  a  loan  basis  to  further  economic  development  of  the 
country.  Also,  exchange-rate  provisions  to  protect  the  purchasing  power  of 
foreign  currency  accpiired  differ  according  to  the  stability  of  the  foreign  currency 
acquired.  In  some  countries  the  official  rate  is  satisfactory.  In  others  carefully 
developed  exchange  rate  guaranties  must  be  included.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  those  countries  which  have  multiple  foreign  exchange  rates.  Another  condition 
which  varies  among  the  different  negotiations  is  the  usual  marketing  guaranty 
required  to  protect  our  regular  commercial  marketings.  These  guaranties  are 
based  on  an  analysis  of  what  we  expect  the  United  States  private  traders  to  sell 
through  devices  other  than  title  I.  No  standard  formula  is  feasible  to  determine 
what  the  usual  marketing  figure  should  be  for  all  countries. 

Mr.  Horan.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

EFFECT  OF  PRICE  SUPPORTS  ON  BUILDUP  OF  STOCKS 

Mr.  Whitten.  Mr.  Morse,  in  conclusion  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
have  sat  on  this  subcommittee  dealing  with  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  approximately  10  years.  I  served  4  years  as  chairman. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind,  based  on  all  that  experience  and  all 
the  testimony,  including  your  own,  but  that  the  matter  of  price  sup¬ 
ports,  at  whatever  level  they  are,  is  not  the  reason  for  the  great 
buildup  in  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks.  The  reason  for  the 
buildup  in  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  comes  from  a  failure 
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to  use  the  authority  in  the  charter  to  sell  those  commodities  in  world 
trade  competitively. 

I  put  tables  in  the  record  which  show  that  Europe,  at  least,  has 
dollars.  I  have  been  over  there  and  there  is  no  question  but  that 
many,  many  sales  are  just  waiting  for  the  time  when  you  will  sell  on  a 
competitive-bid  basis  to  American  exporters,  the  best  salesmen  in  the 
world.  Whatever  the  support  price  is,  you  will  have  to  use  the 
authority  in  the  charter.  We  could  not  get  the  Department  to  make 
sales  under  that  authority  and  apparently  the  sum  and  substance  of  it 
was  that  the  Department  of  State  and  the  folks  in  our  toreign-aid 
program  have  stymied  the  Department  from  doing  what  it  is  author¬ 
ized  to  do  under  that  charter.  Last  year  Public  Law  480  was  passed. 
It  is  my  observation  that  Congress  was  pushed  into  passing  Public 
Law  480  because  it  took  that,  to  get  the  State  Department  to  approve 
an  agricultural  bill. 

When  you  analyze  Public  Law  480,  it  provides  that  only  10  percent 
of  these  foreign  currencies  you  would  sell  for  would  be  under  the 
control  of  Congress,  and  the  President  could  waive  that.  Yet  the 
basis  of  your  testimony  here  and  of  the  President’s  speech  is  the  effort 
being  made  through  this  hard  road  of  adding  to  foreign  aid  and  nothing 
about  selling  competitively  to  restore  to  the  American  farmer  his  fair 
share  of  the  foreign  market. 

I  would  like  your  comment  on  this,  and  I  do  not  know  if  it  would 
help  you  to  break  out  from  under  the  State  Department’s  attitude  or 
not.  One  way  to  handle  this  would  be  to  increase  the  funds  and 
provide  that  no  part  of  them  for  the  administration  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  be  used  to  handle  any  commodity  under  Public 
Law  480  unless  an  equal  amount  of  that  commodity  were  offered  to 
the  American  export  trade  on  a  competitive  hid  basis.  Under  that 
you  could  not  run  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  unless  they  let 
you  offer  to  sell  what  you  have  got. 

COMMODITIES  OFFERED  ON  WORLD  MARKETS  COMPETITIVELY 

Mr.  Morse.  I  have  been  handed  this  memorandum  and  we  would 
like  to  correct  in  the  record  the  list  of  all  commodities  that  have  been 
offered  on  the  world  markets  competitively:  Barley,  oats,  flaxseed, 
linseed  oil,  rye,  sorghum  grains,  peanuts,  butter,  dry  whey,  vetch, 
olive  oil,  tung  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  and  edible  beans. 

Mr.  Whitten.  That  leads  to  a  further  question.  When  you  say 
competitive  bidding,  wdiat.  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Berger.  Open  competitive  bids. 

Mr.  Whitten.  To  American  exporters? 

Mr.  Berger.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Whitten.  How  much  have  you  sold  of  those  commodities. 
What  is  the  dollar  value? 

Mr.  Morse.  Early  this  year  we  had  1.5  billion  pounds  of  edible  oils 
in  our  stocks.  Primarily  due  to  sales,  our  present  inventories  are  in 
the  neighborhood  of  300  million  to  400  million  pounds. 

Mr.  Beach.  We  now  have  354  million  pounds  of  refined  cottonseed 
oil. 

Mr.  Morse.  That  is  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  export  movement 
in  the  way  of  sales,  but  it  shows  the  extent  to  which  we  are  moving 
into  these  world  markets. 
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Mr.  W  hitten.  Mr.  Morse,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  you  and 
express  my  appreciation  to  you,  because  if  there  was  any  proof  I 
needed  that  I  was  right,  you  have  just  made  it.  It  shows  what  you 
can  do  if  you  move.  If  you  want  to  sell  anything,  the  first  thing  you 
have  to  do  is  offer  it  for  sale  and  make  the  price  right.  Having  this 
concrete  case  in  your  own  Department,  I  do  not  see  why  you  let  the 
State  Department  make  you  hold  these  commodities  off  the  world 
market. 

Mr.  Morse.  You  would  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  these  disposals 
have  been  at  substantial  losses? 

Mr.  Whitten.  Could  I  ask  if  you  lost  as  much  by  selling  what  you 
did  not  need  as  you  would  by  keeping  it  and  letting  it  go  bad? 

Mr.  Morse.  They  are  pretty  storable  with  turnover. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Is  that  true  of  cottonseed  oil? 

Mr.  M  orse.  We  need  to  consider  future  demands,  storage  costs, 
and  many  other  factors. 

I  want  to  explain  to  the  committee,  and  I  am  sure  the  Secretary 
would  want  me  to  explain,  that  he  regretted  that  on  short  notice  and 
because  of  very  important  appointments  he  had  to  handle  this  after¬ 
noon  he  could  not  be  with  you  this  afternoon.  If  it  would  serve  the 
purposes  of  the  committee  for  him  to  be  with  you  tomorrow,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  it  with  him  and  express  your  desire  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  understood  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  here 
until  after  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  which  would  be  too  late.  We 
are  available  tomorrow  morning  and  I  plan  to  be  here.  The  reason  the 
committee  is  meeting  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  full  committee 
was  at  the  instance  of  the  Department,  and  immediately  on  calling  the 
meeting  I  advised  the  clerk  that  we  wanted  Mr.  Benson  to  be  here 
since  it  involved  a  matter  of  policy. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  had  hoped  that  I  might  go  far  enough  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  policy  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  committee,  but  I  will  cer¬ 
tainly  discuss  with  the  Secretary  your  desire. 

Mr.  Whitten.  You  conducted  yourself  very  well.  You  just  did 
not  say  how  you  could  get  around  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Morse.  May  I  express  my  personal  appreciation  for  the 
information  and  what  I  gained  from  meeting  here  before  this  com¬ 
mittee.  It  has  been  very  useful  to  me  and  I  know  it  has  to  others  of 
the  Department  who  have  had.  these  discussions  with  you.  And  I 
would  like  to  say  that  we  believe  very  substantial  progress  is  being- 
made  in  the  area  of  disposal.  We  think  we  are  on  the  way,  and  if  it 
is  practical  to  move  faster,  that,  I  am  sure,  would  be  our  desire. 

Mr.  Whitten.  If  we  can  help  you  move  faster,  we  will  stand  at 
your  side  willing  to  cooperate  fully.  I  do  not  know  what  we  can  do 
until  you  get  ready  to  offer  the  commodities  for  sale. 

Thank  you,  gentlemen. 


Wednesday,  January  12,  1955. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  are  pleased  to  have  you  and  Mr. 
McConnell  and  the  other  gentlemen  here  for  further  consideration  of 
this  request  to  increase  the  funds  available  for  the  administration  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  its  stocks  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

Do  you  have  any  general  statement  you  would  like  to  present? 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Secretary  Benson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity 
which  you  have  provided  for  me  to  come  here  this  morning.  I  only 
regret  that  because  of  the  late  word  that  came  I  was  unable  to  come 
yesterday  when  Mr.  Morse  came  up.  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here 
this  morning  and  to  have  members  of  my  staff  here.  We  hope  we 
have  information  that  may  be  helpful  to  the  committee.  We  appre¬ 
ciate  your  prompt  consideration  of  our  request. 

I  have  a  brief  statement  here  of  just  a  couple  of  pages  I  would  like 
to  run  through  if  you  do  not  mind. 

Mr.  Whitten.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

Secretary  Benson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  Mr.  Morse, 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  President  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  appeared  before  this  subcommittee  yesterday  in 
behalf  of  the  supplemental  authorization  for  CCC  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  for  the  fiscal  year  1955.  1  understand  that  questions  relating 

to  the  necessity  for  the  increased  authorization  were  covered  in  that 
hearing. 

You  discussed  with  Mr.  Morse  certain  policy  and  procedure  ques¬ 
tions  having  to  do  particularly  with  disposal  of  surplus  farm  products 
abroad.  Mr.  Morse  testified  with  full  authority  from  me  and  as 
President  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  I  am  glad  to  re¬ 
spond  to  your  request  that  I  also  discuss  these  matters  with  the 
committee.  I  understand  the  principal  questions  on  policy  and  pro¬ 
cedure  were  along  the  following  lines  : 

1.  We  are  selling  increasing  numbers  of  surplus  commodities  on 
the  world  markets  and  expect  the  sales  and  disposals  abroad  to 
be  expanded  under  the  broadened  authority  given  under  the  laws 
passed  by  the  83d  Congress.  During  1954  we  sold  competitively 
on  the  world  markets  the  following  surplus  commodities:  Peanuts, 
cottonseed  oil,  linseed  oil,  butter,  rye,  oats,  grain  sorghums,  whey, 
flaxseed,  olive  oil,  hahy  vetch,  common  vetch,  dry  edible  beans, 
tung  oil,  and  barley. 

Wheat  is  being  sold  under  the  International  W  heat  Agreement 
and  outside  of  the  agreement  at  world  prices. 

Cotton  is  being  sold  on  the  world  markets  by  the  cotton  trade. 

In  the  1953  marketing  year  the  sales  were  3,200,000  bales. 

The  estimate  for  the  1954  marketing  year  is  4,500,000  bales. 

We  are  getting  the  active  cooperation  and  help  of  other  departments 
of  Government  such  as  State,  Treasury,  Foreign  Operations  Admin¬ 
istration,  and  so  forth. 

2.  The  transfer  of  agricultural  attaches  is  being  completed, 
as  authorized  by  the  83d  Congress.  We  expect  to  aggressively 
carry  forward  a  program  of  redirecting  the  efforts  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  attaches  in  a  way  that  will  best  serve  the  interests  of 
American  agriculture.  As  Mr.  Morse  explained  yesterday,  there 
will  be  increasing  emphasis  on  development  of  markets  through 
the  assistance  of  the  agricultural  attaches. 

3.  We  are  definitely  encouraged  with  the  progress  that  is 
being  made  in  the  movement  of  agricultural  products  into  use 
both  domestically  and  abroad.  As  the  work  of  Congress  pro¬ 
gresses,  we  will  be  reporting  more  in  detail  on  what  has  been 
accomplished  and  what  the  future  holds. 
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We  expect  1955  exports  of  farm  products  to  exceed  those  of  last 
year  by  10  percent. 

That  is  the  brief  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

MEANS  USED  TO  REDUCE  VOLUME  OF  STOCKS  OF  COMMODITIES  UNDER 

CCC  OPERATIONS 

The  record  shows  that  this  increase  of  approximately  42  percent 
in  the  administration  cost  of  handling  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  operations  is  tied  into  and  largely  results  from  the  increased 
volume  of  commodities  which  that  Corporation  owns. 

The  record  shows  that  you  have  taken  several  actions  tending  to 
reduce  the  commodities  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  to  hold  down  the  quantity  which  it  would 
hold  in  the  future. 

According  to  Mr.  Morse’s  statement  those  actions  were  several,  as 
follows,  though  he  did  not  necessarily  put  them  in  this  order: 

First,  there  was  a  reduction  in  the  fixed  support  price  of  the  basic 
commodities  which  were  put  under  the  flexible  provisions,  which  was 
82%  percent. 

Another  action  which  the  Department  had  taken,  according  to  the 
record,  was  to  issue  restrictions  and  reductions  on  acreage,  and  other 
actions  to  reduce  the  total  amount  of  production,  with  a  reduced 
support  price  in  connection  with  dairy  products. 

In  addition  there  was  the  question  of  sales,  which  is  a  problem  that 
we  have  had  and  one  that  I  have  taken  issue  with  throughout  the 
years.  I  refer  to  the  lack  of  a  sales  policy. 

In  addition  to  that  it  was  pointed  out  in  the  questioning  that  there 
had  been  a  change  in  the  parity  formula  whereunder  there  could  be 
a  reduction  in  parity  itself  not  to  exceed  5  percent  in  any  given  year. 

Is  that  substantially  correct? 

Secretary  Benson.  Well,  I  think  you  have  mentioned  the  major 
items.  Of  course,  the  flexible  price  support  provision  on  the  basic 
commodities  does  not  become  operative  until  on  the  1955  crops,  as 
you  understand.  As  near  as  we  can  estimate  now,  the  only  one  that 
will  probably  be  at  the  minimum  of  82%  will  be  wheat. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Benson.  In  the  field  of  sales,  of  course,  as  you  well  know 
and  as  the  committee  knows,  we  have  tried  to  strengthen  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  particularly  in  this  field  of  marketing.  We  feel  that  through 
the  years  we  have  emphasized  production  but  there  has  not  been  the 
emphasis  on  marketing  and  merchandising  and  sales  and  market  ex¬ 
pansion  that  there  might  have  been,  so  in  our  reorganization  of  the 
Department,  as  authorized  by  Congress,  we  tried  to  strengthen  both 
our  domestic  and  foreign  marketing  agencies. 

We  are  now  offering  commodities  on  world  markets,  as  the  brief 
statement  indicated,  and  we  are  trying  to  push  that.  We  think  it  is 
important  we  do  push  it.  We  think  that  the  action  taken  by  the 
Congress  providing  for  the  agricultural  attaches  to  come  into  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  going  to  help. 

We  look  upon  these  men  as  representatives  of  American  agriculture 
abroad,  who  can  interpret  to  people  abroad  our  agricultural  policies 
and  programs  and  needs,  help  to  open  door  and  expand  markets 
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abroad,  and  at  the  same  time  reflect  back  to  us  agricultural  conditions 
in  those  countries,  as  well  as  the  opportunities  abroad. 

As  to  parity,  there  is  no  change  in  the  parity  until  1956.  Then  this 
5-percent  provision  starts  to  become  operative,  in  moving  from  the  old 
to  the  new  parity  base  on  those  commodities  that  are  not  already  on 
the  new  parity  base. 

Mr.  Whitten.  What  will  the  new  parity  be,  for  the  so-called 
modernized  parity,  once  you  have  reached  it  on  your  5-percent  steps? 

Secretary  Benson.  After  1955,  the  movement  starts  at  5  percent 
per  year  and  the  support  level  will  be  between  75  and  90  percent  of 
parity.  If  I  remember  correctly— and  Mr.  Wells  can  check  me  on 
this — there  are  four  commodities  that  are  not  already  on  the  modern 
parity  base. 

Mr.  Whitten.  What  are  those  commodities? 

Secretary  Benson.  They  are  wheat,  cotton,  peanuts,  and  corn. 
Those  are  the  four. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Those  actions  have  been  taken  by  the  Congress 
during  the  last  session? 

Secretary  Benson.  Right. 

POLICY  RELATING  TO  SALE  OF  COMMODITIES  ON  COMPETITIVE  BASIS 

Air.  Whitten.  Last  year  Air.  Morse  testified  that  the  sales  policy 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  those  commodities  that  were 
offered  for  sale — though  some  commodities  were  not  offered  for  sale 
at  all,  except  at  the  support  level — was  that  they  were  offered  at  a 
prevailing  price;  that  the  Department  analyzed  the  prevailing  world 
price,  announced  her  commodities  at  that  price,  and  then  our  com¬ 
petitors,  of  course,  could  come  just  under  that  price  and  get  the 
market  and  come  to  us  to  take  up  the  slack.  We  took  strong  issue 
with  any  such  sales  policy  as  that,  and  I  understand  that  since  that 
time  whey,  barley,  beans,  flaxseed,  grain  sorghums;  oats,  rice,  cotton¬ 
seed  oil  and  linseed  oil  have  been  offered  on  a  competitive-bid  basis 
to  American  exporters  for  export. 

The  record  shows  we  have  collected  some  $453  million  from  that 
change  in  policy,  where  these  commodities  were  sold  on  a  competitive- 
bid  basis. 

What  other  efforts  are  you  making  now  to  move  these  other  com¬ 
modities  into  world  trade,  which  commoditities  would  include  cotton, 
upland,  linters,  butter,  cheese,  corn,  rice,  seeds,  hay  and  pasture, 
wheat,  rosin,  turpentine,  tobacco,  and  wool. 

What  are  you  trying  to  do  at  the  present  time  and  what  is  your 
policy  so  far  as  selling  those  commodities  is  concerned? 

Secretary  Benson.  In  a  word  our  policy  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
offer  commodities  which  are  held  in  surplus  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  at  competitive  world  prices.  In  some  cases  they  will  be 
offered  on  a  bid  basis.  Our  objective  is  to  vigorously  attempt  to  move 
these  commodities  into  world-trade  channels,  using  the  regular  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade  wherever  possible. 

Mr.  Whitten.  The  testimony  shows  that,  with  regard  to  the  com¬ 
modities  I  have  mentioned,  they  are  not  offered  on  a  competitive-bid 
basis.  According  to  the  people  I  talked  to  from  your  own  Department 
of  Agriculture  throughout  Europe,  you  are  not  telling  your  own 
people  that  you  will  match  our  competitors’  prices,  so  that  we  still 
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offer  them  on  a  prevailing  world  price.  That  is  the  statement  of  your 
own  representatives  in  Europe. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  you  are  not  offering  these  on  a  match-the- 
competitor  basis  nor  on  a  competitive-bid  basis,  are  you? 

Secretary  Benson.  Mr.  McConnell,  will  you  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  McConnell.  Some  of  them  we  are.  For  instance,  we  are 
trying  to  get  butter  in  the  position  where  we  can  offer  it.  We  did 
offer  butter  on  a  competitive  basis,  and  then  we  offered  it  on  a  pre¬ 
vailing  world  price,  and  very  little  of  it  moved.  We  are  now  swinging 
back  to  the  idea  of  moving  it  on  a  competitive  basis  subject  to  our 
refusal.  We  did  that  with  oil;  linseed  and  cottonseed  oil. 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  listed  those  where  you  are  doing  that.  We  had 
this  issue  raised  last  year.  I  read  you  the  list  of  commodities  where 
you  are  not  doing  it. 

With  respect  to  these  other  commodities  you  are  not  offering  them 
on  a  match-your-competitor-price  basis.  You  are  not  offering  them 
on  a  competitive-bid  basis  in  world  trade,  are  you? 

Mr.  McConnell.  Some  of  them  we  are  not. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Let  me  list  them  again.  This  is  a  list  from  your 
own  Department.  The  ones  I  read  I  am  told  are  not  offered  on  that 
basis.  Is  there  any  exception? 

Mr.  McConnell.  Will  you  read  them  again? 

Mr.  Whitten.  Cotton,  upland;  and  linters. 

Mr.  McConnell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Dairy.  You  mentioned  there  had  been  some  change 
in  butter  in  the  last  few  days,  perhaps. 

Mr.  McConnell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Cheese. 

Mr.  McConnell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Corn,  rough  rice,  hay  and  pasture  seeds,  wheat,  resin 
turpentine,  tung  oil,  tobacco,  and  wool. 

None  of  those  are  being  offered  on  that  basis? 

Mr.  McConnell.  Some  of  them  will  be,  at  the  right  time.  There 
seems  to  be  plenty  of  demand,  Mr.  Congressman,  for  instance,  for 
turpentine  and  resin.  That  is  moving  at  the  present  support  levels 
in  domestic  trade. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McConnell.  There  are  various  things.  Now  we  do  not  like 
to  move  a  grain  like  corn  at  a  time  when  the  domestic  producers  are 
moving  their  corn  to  market.  We  feel  that  the  exporter  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  come  into  the  domestic  market  and  buy  from  free  corn 
stocks. 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  could  and  do  appreciate  all  of  those  things.  But 
having  been  on  this  committee  for  10  years  and  having  known  that 
these  commodities  have  not  been  offered  in  the  past,  I  would  not 
think  that  they  had  been  held  on  the  basis  that  you  discussed.  There 
has  not  ever  been  a  time  when  you  did  offer  them  competitively. 

Mr.  McConnell.  I  think  we  had  corn  on  the  export  list  one  time 
last  year  for  a  while. 

Mr.  Richards.  We  actually  paid  a  subsidy  on  corn  exports  for  a 
short  period  last  summer. 

Mr.  Whitten.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Richards.  We  are  now  selling  corn  every  week  for  export. 
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Mr.  Whitten.  The  point  I  make  is  that  when  this  committee  met 
last  year  and  took  strong  issue  with  you,  at  that  time  you  were  not. 

Mr.  Richards.  That  is  correct,  except  on  the  grains,  Mr.  Whitten. 
Those  are  offered.  On  corn  and  wheat,  where  there  are  established 
markets,  the  grain  trade  does  not  like  to  have  us  offer  on  a  competitive- 
bid  basis.  They  like  to  come  in  and  buy  from  us  on  a  daily  basis  and 
on  the  basis  of  the  market  at  that  time. 

We  have  wheat  subsidy  through  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement. 

The  point  at  issue  is,  maybe  that  subsidy  is  not  enough.  We  have 
tried  to  make  our  price,  when  that  subsidy  is  taken  into  account, 
equivalent  to  the  Canadian  price— the  price  that  the  Canadians  are 
selling  wheat  for  in  world  markets.  A  lot  of  things  happen.  At  times 
the  Canadians  accuse  us  of  shading  the  market,  and  other  times  we 
accuse  them.  By  and  large  we  have  sold  substantial  quantities  of 
wheat  working  through  the  private  trade.  We  have  had  very  few 
Government-to-Government  sales. 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  am  not  questioning  that.  The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  before  us  today  requesting  a  42-percent  increase  in 
funds  for  administrative  expenses  based  on  the  huge  quantities  of  com¬ 
modities  under  CCC  control,  which  are  over  $6  billion,  as  I  read  in  the 
press  from  day  to  day.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  if  this  big  quantity  is 
so  bad  as  it  is  pictured,  and  if  it  is,  what  efforts  are  being  made  to  sell 
it?  You  do  not  sell  it  if  the  trade  does  not  want  you  to?  Is  that  one 
of  your  criteria? 

Mr.  Richards.  We  are  offering  it,  as  near  as  we  can  tell,  when  the 
subsidy  is  deducted  from  the  market  price,  at  prevailing  prices. 

Mr.  Whitten.  That  is  in  world  trade? 

Mr.  Richards.  In  world  trade. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Why  is  it  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  to  have  any  subsidy  to  offer  it  at  that  price? 

Mr.  Richards.  That  was  provided  for  by  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement. 

Mr.  Whitten.  You  are  talking  about  wheat.  We  have  been 
talking  about  corn. 

Mr.  Richards.  Corn  is  a  little  different  matter.  We  have  never 
had  the  share  of  the  world  market  in  corn  that  we  have  had  in  wheat. 

Without  going  into  details  I  think  corn  is  a  little  different  from 
wheat.  We  have  sold  substantial  quantities  of  corn  for  export. 
We  just  arranged  a  deal  the  other  day  for  a  sale  to  Germany.  It  is  a 
little  bit  complicated.  We  take  marks,  and  the  marks  are  going  to 
be  spent  in  Spain  for  military  use. 

Last  summer  for  several  months  before  the  heavy  marketing  season 
for  producing  corn  we  paid  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Corn  today  is  not  being  sold  on  a  competitive-bid 
basis,  is  it? 

Mr.  Richards.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whitten.  It  is  not  being  offered,  is  it? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  do  not  think  the  two  principal  grains,  corn  and 
wheat,  would  fit  on  a  competitive-bid  basis  with  the  normal  marketing 
practices  of  the  grain  trade. 

Mr.  Whitten.  For  corn  today  in  foreign  trade  you  do  not  have 
any  announced  order  that  you  will  match  the  competitor’s  price, 
do  you? 
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Mr.  Richards.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whitten.  And  the  records  show  that  you  have  592  million 
bushels  of  corn  with  a  total  investment  of  $981  million  invested. 
With  that  investment  you  do  not  offer  that  corn  in  world  trade  on  a 
competitive-bid  basis  or  on  a  match-the-competitor  basis?  That  is 
the  fact,  is  it  not? 

Secretary  Benson.  I  was  going  to  say  this - 

Mr.  Whitten.  Will  you  answer  me  and  then  qualify? 

Secretary  Benson.  I  do  not  think  it  is  wholly  correct  from  this 
standpoint:  Certainly  the  traders  that  are  handling  these  commodi¬ 
ties  do  match  world  prices.  They  are  competitive  with  other  buyers 
on  the  world  markets.  Even  though  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  may  not  be  offering  it,  the  commodities  are  being  offered  com¬ 
petitively  through  traders. 

Mr.  Whitten.  That  is  right.  If  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  stocks  are  not  available,  then  the  world  price  is  fixed  at  the 
United  States  price,  the  support  price,  and  since  the  world  price  is 
being  fixed  at  the  United  States  support  price,  you  are  inviting  every 
competing  country  in  the  world  to  increase  their  corn  production  as 
they  are  qualified  to  do  it. 

Where  the  trade  is  moving  it,  since  the  support  level  over  here  keeps 
the  price  at  that  level,  naturally  he  cannot  buy  and  sell  corn  below 
that  level  without  losing  money.  So  therefore,  as  long  as  you  hold 
these  stocks  back  you  are  holding  an  umbrella  over  world  prices  on 
corn  and  inviting  increases  in  corn  production  throughout  the  world 
to  the  detriment  of  the  American  corn  producer,  are  you  not? 

Secretary  Benson.  Normally,  we  do  not  move  much  corn  in  export, 
as  you  know. 

Mr.  Whitten.  That  is  a  nice  statement,  but  it  is  not  responsive  to 
my  question. 

Now,  the  President’s  message  has  been  included  in  this  record,  and 
that  message  was  delivered  on  January  10.  It  stresses,  as  Mr.  Morse, 
your  representative  yesterday  stressed,  the  efforts  that  were  being 
made  to  move  these  commodities  through  Public  Law  480. 

COMMODITIES  BEING  OFFERED  THROUGH  PUBLIC  LAW  480 

Now,  I  would  like  for  you  to  tell  us  what  commodities  you  are 
offering  through  Public  Law  480,  and  what  the  situation  is. 

Secretary  Benson.  I  do  not  have  the  full  list.  The  President  men¬ 
tioned  several  in  his  message.  You  probably  saw  those. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Yes. 

Secretary  Benson.  Cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  commodities.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  agreements  that  have  been  consummated,  and  others  in 
process,  mention  the  commodities  involved. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Yes. 

Secretary  Benson.  Grains,  43  percent;  cotton,  28  percent;  tobacco, 
14  percent;  and  other  commodities,  7  percent,  out  of  the  total  that 
has  been  included  in  the  agreements  that  have  been  consummated  to 
date.  So  the  great  bulk  is  in  three  items — the  grains,  cotton,  and 
tobacco. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Yes. 

Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  efforts  to  sell  under  that  law,  are  you  aware 
that,  first,  you  have  to  get  the  permission  of  the  Interagency  Com- 
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mittee,  which  has  as  Chairman  Mr.  Clarence  Francis  and  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Treasury,  and  State. 
In  other  words,  to  sell  through  Public  Law  480  these  commodities 
that  you  have  mentioned,  you  have  to  get  the  approval  of  the  State 
Department’s  representatives  and  these  other  people  from  Commerce 
and  so  forth,  do  you  not? 

Secretary  Benson.  I  think  Mr.  Morse  probably  mentioned  this. 
We  haxe  2  committees,  1,  the  policy  committee  of  which  Mr. 
Francis,  whom  you  mentioned,  is  chairman,  and  on  which  are  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  various  departments  concerned.  That  committee 
operates  at  the  White  House  level. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Yes. 

Secretary  Benson.  Mr.  Francis  is  an  appointee  of  the  President. 
Then  we  have  an  operating  committee  which  operates  in  Agriculture, 
of  which  Mi .  Lodwick  is  chairman,  and  on  that  committee  are  repre¬ 
sented  the  various  departments  concerned. 

Of  course,  we  are  working  with  the  other  departments  concerned 
in  this  effort. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Mr.  Lodwdck,  as  head  of  the  operating  committee, 
cannot  operate  until  the  matter  clears  the  policy  committee. 

Secretary  Benson.  He  operates  within  the  policy  established,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Whitten.  That  is  right. 

Your  efforts,  so  far  as  these  commodities  are  concerned — cotton, 
wheat,  and  the  others  that  appear  here — are  to  move  them  through 
this  Public  Law  480,  wdiere  you  have  to  clear  the  State  Department 
and  these  various  others  on  the  policy  committee  before  Air.  Lodwick 
can  start  operating. 

Secretary  Benson.  It  is  a  coordinated  program.  In  the  meantime, 
we  are  offering  commodities  for  dollars,  and  the  record  shows  that 
we - - 

Air.  Whitten.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Air.  Secretary.  Cotton  is  not 
being  offered  for  dollars  on  a  competitive  basis  and  neither  are  these 
other  commodities  that  I  read  to  you. 

Secretary  Benson.  There  are  great  quantities  of  cotton  moving 
through  regular  channels  of  trade,  and  we  have  not  offered  cotton, 
I  understand,  because  the  trade  has  asked  that  we  not  offer  Govern¬ 
ment-held  stocks  of  cotton,  and  they  are  pushing  their  own  supplies 
into  marketing  channels.  I  think  that  is  correct,  is  it  not,  Mr. 
McConnell? 

Mr.  AIcConnell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  will  make  the  same  illustration.  As  long  as  you 
hold  your  stocks  back  and  do  not  channel  them  into  world  use  to  the 
needy  countries — and  that  is  what  we  talk  so  much  about - 

Secretary  Benson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whitten.  The  trade  then  of  necessity  must  keep  the  'world 
price  at  around,  or  above,  the  support  pi  ice  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  last  10  years,  since  1945,  it  has  added  to  our  competitive 
countries  in  the  rest  of  the  world  approximately  1  million  bales  per 
year  more  cotton  than  heretofore.  And  the  American  cotton  farmer 
now  is  being  cut  back  to  absorb  this  increased  world  production 
coming  from  the  policy  that  you  are  talking  about.  Are  you  aware  of 
that? 
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Secretary  Benson.  T  think,  generally  speaking,  our  exports  of 
cotton  have  shown  considerable  improvement. 

Mr.  Whitten.  That  is  right,  but  it  still  does  not  change  the  point 
that  I  make.  Holding  an  umbrella  over  the  world  price  of  cotton 
invites  increased  production  in  the  other  countries  of  the  world. 

For  instance,  since  1945,  cotton  production  in  Asia  has  jumped  up 
from  5  million  bales  to  9  million  bales.  Cotton  production  in  South 
America  since  1945  has  gone  from  2  million  bales  to  3  million  bales. 
In  Africa  and  Oceania,  it  has  gone  from  1 ,900,000  bales  to  over  3  million, 
bales.  All  this  time  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  holding 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  supply  of  cotton  oil'  the  world 
market  on  a  competitive  basis.  You  are  inviting  the  very  thing  that 
is  happening. 

Now,  you  are  following  that  up  by  drastically  reducing  the  Ameiican 
cotton  farmer  to  a  point  where  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  exist  in  my 
State. 

There  are  long  lines  of  people  in  my  area  who  have  been  put  off 
their  farms  because  we  have  cut  our  cotton  acreage  back  to  absorb 
this  increase  in  production  of  cotton  in  the  rest  of  the  world  for  which 
we  have  been  largely  responsible  in  this  country. 

Secretary  Benson.  Do  you  feel  that  we  should  offer  our  stocks  for 
sale  on  world  markets  in  opposition  to  the  cotton  trade  and  the  cotton 
industry?  s 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  think  that  you  better  think  about  the  American 
farmers.  I  think  that  you  have  thought  about  the  trade  to  the  point 
that  the  American  farmer  is  just  about  to  get  his  throat  cut.  It  is 
a  question  of  opinion,  but  I  would  like  for  you  to  read  the  letters.  They 
will  appear  in  the  record. 

Now,  if  you  will  make  the  survey  of  the  number  of  cotton  farmers 
in  the  South  who  had  less  than  5  acres  and  still  took  a  cut,  you  will 
find  that  there  are  thousands  of  farmers  who  have  no  homes  and  no 
means  of  livelihood  at  all  because  of  the  cotton  acreage  reduction 
which  went  out  over  your  order.  As  was  stated  yesterday,  it  followed 
the  law,  but  that  law  counts  all  this  cotton  which  you  have  and  are 
not  offering  for  sale  on  a  competitive  bid  basis. 

I  do  not  want  to  upset  anything,  but  the  policy  now  is  going  to  cut 
the  American  cotton  farmer  back  and  back  and  back  to  where  he 
cannot  live,  and  the  same  illustration  applies  to  these  other  commod¬ 
ities  which,  according  to  your  list,  are  not  being  offered  for  sale  com¬ 
petitively  on  a  competitive  bid  basis. 

Secretary  Benson.  A  good  part  of  this  has  been  due  to. the  fact  we 
continued  these  high,  rigid  price  supports  and  created  an  artificial 
situation  and  did  not  permit  our  cotton  to  compete. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Coidd  I  take  issue  with  you? 

Secretary  Benson.  Surely  you  can. 

Mr.  Whitten.  You  have  been  moving  these  commodities  that  you 
mentioned  through  Public  Law  480. 

Secretary  Benson.  Yes. 

utilization  of  receipts  from  sales  in  foreign  currencies 

Mr.  Whitten.  Where  they  are  sold  for  foreign  currency  and  the 
United  States  Congress  has  no  control  over  the  use  of  those  currencies. 
Our  foreign-aid  people  over  there  are  running  around  now  trying  to 
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find  some  way  to  spend  that  foreign  currency  in  those  countries  with 
which  we  deal.  And  all  the  time  that  you  are  trying  to  sell  those 
commodities  through  Public  Law  480,  where  you  have  to  clear  the 
State  Department,  the  Treasury  Department,  and  the  Commerce 
Department,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  had  the  authority 
to  sell  those  commodities  for  dollars. 

If  the  price-support  program  in  this  country — and  this  is  where 
I  differ  with  you  100  percent — were  1,000  percent  of  parity,  the  reason 
you  have  the  commodities  is  not  because  of  the  support  price  but 
because,  as  you  admit  yourself,  you  are  not  offering  them  for  sale. 
If  the  support  level  was  1,000  percent  you  would  have  them  if  you 
do  not  offer  them  for  sale.  If  it  were  15  percent  of  parity,  you  would 
have  these  commodities  as  long  as  you  would  not  offer  them  for  sale. 

Secretary  Benson.  Of  course,  we  are  very  anxious  to  have  the  trade 
handle  these  commodities,  and  our  exports  are  improving.  They  feel 
that  they  are  absorbing  the  market  pretty  well.  The  situation  is 
improving,  and  they  are  doing  a  good  job,  we  feel,  of  merchandising. 
They  ask  we  not  offer  at  the  present  time,  at  least,  the  cotton  that 
we  have  in  stocks  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  we 
hesitate  to  offer  it  in  competition  with  our  own  growers  and  our  own 
traders  so  long  as  we  feel  they  are  doing  a  good  job  in  moving  the 
stuff  in  foreign  trade  and  absorbing  the  market  available. 

e 

INCREASE  IN  PRODUCTION  OF  VARIOUS  PRODUCTS  DURING  PERIOD  OF 
HOLDING  COMMODITIES  OFF  WORLD  MARKET 

Mr.  Whitten.  Could  I  ask  you  to  put  into  the  record  the  increase 
in  the  production  of  wheat  and  these  other  various  commodities, 
including  cotton,  that  has  grown  up  in  this  world  during  this  period 
when  the  policy  has  been  to  hold  our  commodities  off  the  world  mar¬ 
ket  on  a  competitive  bid  basis? 

Secretary  Benson.  We  can  get  whatever  figures  you  would  like. 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  would  like  to  have  those  supplied.  I  know  in 
cotton  it  is  more  than  a  1  million-bale  increase,  and  the  same  thing 
applies  to  the  other  commodities. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 

WORLD  WHEAT  PRODUCTION 

The  production  of  wheat  reached  an  all-time  high  of  7.4  billion  bushels  in  1952, 
declined  slightly  in  1953,  and  is  now  estimated  at  6.8  billion  for  1954.  Last  year’s 
crop,  although  below  the  2  preceding  seasons,  was  425  million  bushels  above 
production  in'  1951-52  when  world  exports  reached  about  1,065  million  bushels 
(475  from  United  States)  compared  with  about  835  million  (216  from  United 
States)  in  1953-54.  The  increase  in  production  from  1951-52  would  have  been 
even  more  pronounced  except  for  the  very  poor  1954  Canadian  crop. 

The  increase  in  world  production  since  1951-52  reflects  larger  crops  in  countries 
other  than  the  United  States  as  our  1954  crop  was  slightly  below  1951.  Acreages 
in  most  of  the  major  importing  and  exporting  countries  (other  than  the  United 
States)  have  increased  since  1951  while  the  United  States  acreage  declined  to 
53.7  million  acres  in  1954  compared  with  61.5  in  1951. 

The  increase  of  approximately  425  million  bushels  of  world  wheat  production 
in  1954-55  as  compared  with  1951-52  was  distributed  over  a  large  number  of 
importing  countries.  These  increases  can  be  attributed  largely  to  these  countries’ 
programs  for  attaining  self-sufficiency.  Also,  since  1951-52  Argentina  has  resumed 
its  position  as  one  of  the  world’s  leading  producers. 
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Wheat:  Harvested  acreage  and  production  in  specified  areas,  1951-52  to  1954-55 

[All  acreage  data  on  harvested  basis] 


Country 

1951-52 

1952-53 

1953-54 

1954-55 

Area 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Area 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Area 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Area 

Produc¬ 

tion 

United  Kingdom . 

Western  Germany...  _ _ 

Japan. . 

Brazil. _ _ _ 

Canada.  ....  .  _ 

Argentina _ _ 

Australia . . 

United  States _  ...  __  _ 

World  except  United  States. 
Estimated  world  total _ 

Million 

acres 

2.1 

2.6 

1.8 

1.1 

25.3 
6.8 

10.4 

61.5 
365.2 
426.7 

Million 

bushels 

86.5 

112.6 

54.8 

13.0 

552.7 
77.2 

159.7 

980.8 

5, 384. 2 

6,  365. 0 

Million 

acres 

2.0 

2.9 

1.8 

1.3 

26.0 

13.8 
10.1 

70.9 
377.4 
448.3 

Million 

bushels 

86.1 

120.2 

56.5 

20.0 

687.9 

280.5 

199.0 

1,299.0 

6,101.0 

7, 400.  0 

Million 

acres 

2.2 

2.8 

1.7 

1.6 

25.5 

12.3 

10.7 

67.7 
390.6 
458.3 

Million 

bushels 

99.4 
116.1 

50.5 
25.0 

614.0 

227.8 

199.0 

1,169.5 

6, 090.  5 

7, 260. 0 

Million 

acres 

2.5 

2.7 

1.7 

1.5 
24.3 
13.9 

10.7 

53.7 
404.1 
457.8 

Million 

bushels 

99.3 

103.  a 

55.5 
24.  0 
298.9 
260.0 
165.0 
969.8 

5,  820.  2 

6,  790. 0 

Source:  Grain  and  Feed  Division,  FAS, 


WORLD  COTTON  PRODUCTION 

The  two  attached  tables  show  cotton  acreage  and  production  in  the  United 
States  and  specified  foreign  countries  1951-52  to  1954-55  with  estimates  by  this 
office  for  1955-56  based  on  such  information  as  is  available.  The  1955-56  esti¬ 
mates  for  Egypt-  are  based  on  more  liberal  acreage  controls  announced  officially. 
The  production  estimate  for.  Mexico  was  received  from  trade  sources  in  Mexico. 
All  others  are  percentages  of  3-  or  5-year  goals  or  are  based  on  impressions  from 
reports  received  recently  regarding  effect  of  current  prices  on  production  in 
1955-56 

Following  are  additional  comments  on  specified  countries: 

Egypt. — The  Government  has  relaxed  acreage  restrictions  for  1955  to  permit 
an  increase  of  about  350,000  acres.  Yields  normally  average  about  a  bale  to  the 
acre. 

Pakistan. — The  Government  is  encouraging  greater  production  of  cotton  and 
has  announced  a  production  goal  for  1957-58  equivalent  to  about  2,050,000  bales, 
of  500  pounds,  an  increase  of  825,000  over  1954-55.  The  1955-56  figure  shown 
on  the  table  represents  1954-55  production  plus  one-t-hird  of  the  3-year  increase. 

India. — The  Planning  Commission  (official  agency)  has  recommended  a  “5-year 
plan”  goal  for  1960-61  equivalent  to  4.4  million  bales,  an  increase  of  500,000 
over  the  1954-55  production  estimate.  Efforts  will  be  concentrated  on  increasing 
yields  per  acre  rather  than  acreage  with  all  the  increase  in  cotton  with  staple 
lengths  above  %-inch.  The  5-year  goal  envisages  self-sufficiency  by  1960-61  in 
all  types  except  Egyptian.  Plans  for  increasing  irrigation  are  included  in  the 
cotton  programs  in  India  and  Pakistan. 

Brazil. — The  1954-55  crop  to  be  harvested  during  March-June  1955  in  south 
Brazil  is  up  about  235,000  bales  because  of  increased  acreage  and  more  favorable 
weather.  The  acreage  increase  is  attributed  to  favorable  prices  which,  in  terms  of 
local  currency,  include  an  exchange  bonus  of  nearly  100  percent  of  the  official  rate. 
Inflation  and  adjustment  of  cotton  prices  on  local  markets  following  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  new  exchange  rates  have  offset  a  large  part  of  the  gains  from  the  exchange 
bonus.  There  have  been  no  support  prices  for  cotton  during  the  past  year  but 
prices  received  by  farmers  are  reported  to  be  sufficiently  high  to  encourage  further 
acreage  expansion  next  year. 

Argentina. — Not  much  information  available  except  that  a  record  crop  was 
harvested  last  year  and  another  substantial  increase  was  predicted  for  1954-55 
until  unfavorable  weather  developed.  The  Government  has  a  schedule  of  sup¬ 
port  prices  well  above  the  wmrld  market  level  and  maintains  special  exchange  rates 
for  cotton  exports  that  balance  the  books  on  losses  on  export  sales.  An  acreage 
increase  is  expected  next  year  if  present  favorable  prices  are  maintained  for 
growers. 

Turkey. — No  goals  or  plans  have  been  announced  officially  but  a  cotton  specialist 
from  Turkey  recently  predicted  an  eventual  production  level  of  1  million  bales 
with  a  rise  in  consumption  to  absorb  all  increase  above  the  present  production 
level.  New  irrigation  and  Government-sponsored  efforts  to  improve  yields, 
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quality,  grading,  handling,  etc.,  have  been  reported  as  making  good  progress 
during  the  past  2  or  3  years. 

Cotton:  Production ,*  United  States  and  other  countries,  and  percent  of  change 2 

1950-54 


Year 

Production 

United 

States 

Percent  of 
change 

Production 

other 

countries 

Percent  of 
change 

1950-51  . . . . . . 

1,000  bales 
10,014 
15, 149 
15, 139 
16, 465 
13,  569 

-37.9 

+51.3 

1,000  bales 

18, 093 
20,  571 
20,681 
21, 451 
22, 422 

+19.2 

+13.7 

+.5 

+3.7 

+4.5 

1951-52  . . . 

1952-53  _  . . . . . 

1953-54  _ _ 

+8.8 

-17.6 

1954-55  . . . . - . . 

1  Bales  of  500  pounds  gross. 

2  Percent  of  change  from  previous  year. 

Source:  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Cotton  Division,  Jan.  12,  1955. 


Cotton:  Acreage  and  production  by  major  countries,  1951-55  1 


Country 

Acreage 

Production 2 

1951 

1952 

19538 

1954  8 

1955  4 

1951 

1952 

1953  5 

1954  5 

1955  4 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

United  States. . 

26,  949 

25,  921 

24,  341 

19,  187 

18,  113 

15, 149 

15, 139 

16, 465 

13,  569 

(5) 

Mexico. . 

2,  183 

1,  937 

1,890 

1,  815 

2,  090 

1,  273 

1,2.50 

1,  210 

1,700 

1,800 

Argentina. . 

1,  385 

1,316 

1,300 

1,  300 

(6) 

580 

550 

600 

600 

(600) 

Brazil.. _  ... 

5,  100 

4,  500 

4,  000 

4,500 

(») 

1. 950 

1,  560 

1,  465 

1,  700 

(1,  700) 

Egypt - 

2,  055 

2,  042 

1,375 

1,  639 

2,000 

1,666 

2,  047 

1,  461 

1.  495 

2,000 

India.  _ 

16, 198 

15,  693 

17,  027 

19,  000 

(«) 

3, 150 

3,  005 

3,  730 

3,  900 

(4,  000) 

Pakistan . . 

3,  244 

3,  467 

3,000 

3,  000 

(•) 

1,340 

1,525 

1,215 

1.225 

(1,  500) 

Turkey . . 

1,586 

1,  669 

1,473 

1,  325 

(6) 

600 

690 

600 

650 

(700) 

Iran _ 

371 

450 

555 

600 

(«) 

124 

165 

230 

207 

(230) 

Syria _ _ _ 

537 

457 

370 

445 

(«) 

225 

207 

220 

275 

(300) 

Anglo-Egyptian 

Sudan _ 

571 

620 

652 

650 

(») 

285 

386 

400 

400 

(400) 

Others _ 

24,  571 

24,  058 

25,  517 

25,  339 

(6) 

9,  378 

9,296 

10,  320 

10, 270 

World  total. . 

84,  750 

82, 130 

81,  500 

78,  800 

35,  720 

35, 820 

37,  916 

35, 991 

1  Years  refer  to  crop  years  beginning  Aug.  1,  in  which  major  portion  of  crop  was  harvested. 

2  Production  in  bales  of  478  pounds  net  prior  to  1946  and  480  pounds  thereafter. 

3  Preliminary. 

4  Except  for  Mexico  and  Egypt  the  figures  in  this  column  are  estimates  based  on  3  or  5  year  goals  or  im¬ 
pressions  from  recent  foreign  reports  regarding  trends  in  production 

8  No  figures  are  available  from  the  Crop  Estimating  Board  but  a  crop  of  11.5  to  12.0  million  bales  might 
be  expected  if  yield  is  equal  to  the  average  for  the  past  3  years. 

8  Not  available. 

Source:  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Cotton  Division.  Jan.  12,  1955. 


Mr.  McConnell.  When  the  Secretary  referred  to  the  trade,  the 
people  that  we  are  talking  about  as  “the  trade”  are  the  producers. 
My  last  conversation  on  this  was  with  representatives  of  the  producers. 

Mr.  Whitten.  This  letter  that  I  have  in  my  hand  is  from  one  of 
the  outstanding  traders  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  one  of  the  outstanding 
exporters.  All  of  these  letters  plead  with  us  to  start  moving  this 
cotton  back  into  the  world  trade  on  a  competitive  basis. 

Now,  75  percent  of  the  farmers  working  farms  cannot  live  with 
this,  and  they  have  had  a  considerable  change. 

Getting  back  to  this  other  situation,  what  I  advocate,  Air.  Secre¬ 
tary,  does  not  bypass  the  trade. 

These  commodities,  since  we  raised  the  issue  last  year  od  the 
committee,  that  you  are  selling  on  a  competitive-bid  basis  for  export, 
whom  are  you  selling  them  to? 
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Mr.  McConnell.  Traders. 

Mr.  Whitten.  American  traders,  are  you  not?  So,  if  you  wanted 
to,  since  you  have  the  authority,  you  could  sell  all  these  other  com¬ 
modities  about  which  I  see  so  many  complaints  in  the  paper  as  to 
size  of  stocks.  You  want  32  percent  more  money  to  just  store  them 
and  keep  them.  You  could  sell  them  on  a  competitive  bid  basis  to 
traders  if  you  saw  fit.  You  have  the  authority. 

Mr.  McConnell.  We  have  the  authority;  yes. 

Mr.  Whitten.  And  somebody  has  talked  you  into  not  using  it. 
You  say  it  is  the  traders.  Is  it  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  partially  the 
State  Department  and  our  foreign-aid  people? 

Mr.  McConnell.  I  did  not  say  it  was  the  traders. 

OFFERING  OF  COTTON  STOCKS  FOR  EXPORT 

Mr.  Whitten.  You  said  that  you  were  following  the  advice  of 
people  in  the  cotton  business. 

Mr.  McConnell.  I  said  that  with  reference  to  cotton,  the  last 
conversation  I  had  on  this  was  with  a  representative  of  the  producers. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Mr.  McConnell,  with  regard  to  all  of  the  sand  that 
is  raised  in  the  papers  about  the  Secretary  and  others — and  they  were 
in  their  right — about  all  of  these  commodities,  and  the  great  invest¬ 
ment  and  all  of  the  costs,  the  public  does  not  understand  that  the 
Secretary  would  not  offer  those  things  for  sale  on  a  competitive-bid 
basis. 

Mr.  McConnell.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Whatever  those  reasons  are,  the  public  does  not 
understand  you  have  these  things  from  choice  because  you  would  not 
offer  them  for  sale  competitively. 

Secretary  Benson.  I  think  that  is  not  true — certainly  not  wholly 
true.  There  is  a  limit  to  which  you  can  dump  these  commodities  on 
foreign  markets.  We  are  offering  many  of  them  for  sale.  Of  course, 
part  of  the  shrinkage  of  our  domestic  market  in  the  case  of  cotton  has 
been  due  to  the  competition  from  other  fibers,  which  has  permitted 
them  to  expand  too. 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  beg  your  pardon.  The  world  is  using  as  much 
cotton  as  it  ever  used.  The  trouble  is  we  have  held  our  cotton  back 
and  set  the  world  price  from  our  support  level,  and  other  countries 
are  producing  and  selling  cotton. 

Secretary  Benson.  Yes,  and  at  the  present  time  I  understand  that 
the  cotton  industry  is  pretty  well  united  in  their  request  that  we  not 
offer  our  stocks  for  sale  now  because  they  feel  they  are  able  to  absorb 
all  the  world  market  that  is  available. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Have  you  talked  to  the  farmers  who  have  been  cut 
back?  Many  of  them  do  not  have  as  much  as  5  acres.  Should  not 
the  farmers’  interests  be  your  primary  consideration? 

Secretary  Benson.  The  farm  interest  is  our  primary  concern;  it 
certainly  is  and  always  has  been,  and  that  is  why  we  are  asking  to 
expand  markets  and  build  markets  and  do  everything  we  can  to  pro¬ 
vide  additional  outlets  for  these  commodities,  and  that  is  why  we  felt 
this  Public  Law  480  offered  some  supplemental  opportunities  for 
moving  greater  quantities  abroad  and  at  the  same  time  not  shrinking 
in  any  way  the  American  market,  which  might  be  available  for  dollars 
and  which  could  be  developed  for  dollars. 
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We  think  the  regular  channels  of  trade  must  be  preserved  and 
strengthened  and  that  our  sales  for  dollars  must  be  pushed  to  the 
limit. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  record  shows  that  we  are  spend¬ 
ing  in  military  support  in  Europe,  including  Greece  and  Turkey,  in 
excess  of  $3,200  million.  The  record  shows  that  Europe  is  150  percent 
above  prewar  economically,  and  in  every  way. 

I  visited  the  agricultural  attaches  in  Europe  during  October.  I  met 
with  the  trades  people  in  the  countries  of  Europe.  I  met  with  our 
Ambassadors,  and  I  met  with  the  military  people.  I  did  not  find  a 
single  representative  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  who  knew,  or 
had  known  for  several  years,  what  we  had  for  sale  and  what  we  would 
sell  it  for.  I  found  many  trades  people  in  Europe  that  said  they  would 
buy  as  much  as  2  million  tons  of  American  wheat  if  they  would  make 
the  price  competitive  with  France,  which  is  selling  its  wheat  on  a  com¬ 
petitive-bid  basis.  They  said  that  they  would  prefer  our  wheat. 

I  found  many  people  who  would  buy  American  cotton  if  you  would 
just  offer  it  on  a  competitive-bid  basis  with  an  assurance  that  policy 
would  be  continued. 

I  came  back  here  and  found  that  we  are  trying  to  sell  cotton  under 
Public  Law  480,  which  is  an  additional  foreign-aid  program  because 
the  Congress  cannot  control  over  10  percent  of  that  foreign  currency. 

The  foreign-aid  people  are  running  around  trying  to  find  roads  to 
build  for  those  countries.  Their  roads  are  better  than  they  are  in 
parts  of  the  United  States.  And  all  the  time  we  have  these  commodi¬ 
ties  and  will  not  offer  them  for  sale,  and  by  holding  them  off  we  are 
fixing  the  domestic  support  price  as  the  world  price. 

I  have  taken  the  view  our  support  price  comes  from  13  freight-rate 
increases  since  World  War  II.  There  is  an  85-percent  increase  in 
cost  from  the  time  the  farm  commodity  leaves  the  farmer’s  hands 
until  it  gets  to  the  consumer. 

Our  President  asks  for  an  increase  in  minimum  wages  to  90  cents 
an  hour.  I  take  the  view  that  the  American  support  price  is  required 
to  offset  those  costs  that  come  about  from  other  laws.  Since  that  is 
true,  it  was  never  intended  that  these  commodities  be  held  off  the 
world  market  on  a  competitive-bid  basis. 

AUTHORITY  TO  SELL  COMPETITIVELY  IN  WORLD  MARKETS 

Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  have  had  the  authority  under  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  charter  to  sell  these  commodities  at 
any  time  on  a  competitive-bid  basis  for  world  trade,  to  our  own  people 
in  the  export  business?  You  have  had  that  authority? 

Secretary  Benson.  I  think  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  charter 
provisions  regarding  exports  since  I  have  been  Secretary. 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  think  that  is  not  responsive  to  my  question.  I 
asked  you  whether  it  is  not  a  fact  under  that  charter  and  the  law  that 
you  have  had,  and  now  have,  the  authority  to  sell  all  of  these  com¬ 
modities  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  on  a  competitive- 
bid  basis  to  American  traders  for  export  in  the  world  market. 

Secretary  Benson.  I  assume — I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Farrington.  The  restrictions  in  the  law  against  the  sale  of 
price-support  commodities  do  not  apply  in  case  of  sales  for  export. 
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Mr.  Whitten.  You  have  given  me  a  “yes,”  but  you  have  made  it 
hard  for  a  fellow  to  read  it.  Will  you  not  say,  “Yes,”  I  am  right  in 
my  statement? 

Mr.  F  arrington.  You  are  right  in  your  statement  as  a  general 
proposition,  Mr.  Whitten.  There  may  be  some  factors  that  come 
into  specific  sales  that  would  qualify  it,  but  as  I  say - 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  would  like  for  you  to  spell  it  out.  You  have  been 
an  attorney  down  there  for  a  long,  long  time,  and  if  there  is  any 
limitation  on  the  sale  of  these  commodities  on  a  competitive-bid  basis, 
I  ask  you  to  point  it  out. 

Mr.  Farrington.  There  are  no  restrictions. 

Mr.  Whitten.  There  are  none,  are  there? 

Mr.  Farrington.  On  sales  for  export;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Whitten.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McConnell.  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  are  going  to  move  in 
the  direction  of - 

Mr.  Whitten.  The  facts  are,  the  State  Department  and  the  foreign- 
aid  people  have,  at  the  White  House  level,  prevented  you  from  using 
the  authority  of  that  law.  You  have  not  been  able  to  get  it  cleared 
as  a  policy  matter,  have  you? 

Secretary  Benson.  I  think  that  we  have  made  ver}'-  great  progress 
in  our  working  relationships  with  other  departments,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  this  field.  I  think  that  the  record  will  show'that. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Yes. 

Secretary  Benson.  We  feel  very  much  encouraged.  In  the  com¬ 
modities  that  are  being  offered  competitively,  and  the  volume  that  is 
moved. 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  moving  more  in  the  direction  you  have 
indicated.  I  think  we  should  be  competitive  and  should  offer  these 
commodities  and  do  all  we  can  to  expand  foreign  outlets  for  our  com¬ 
modities. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Your  answer  indicates  you  have  not  been  able  to 
get  that  clearance  completely,  though  it  is  improving.  Your  actions 
further  show  you  have  not  been  able  to  get  that  clearance  from  the 
State  Department  because  you  are  trying  to  move  these  commodities 
which  were  listed  awhile  ago,  including  cotton  and  tobacco  and  these 
others,  through  Public  Law  480,  where,  in  effect,  we  are  giving  them 
away,  when  all  the  time  you  have  the  authority  to  sell  them  yourself 
without  regard  to  any  of  those  people,  and  you  can  do  it  on  a. com¬ 
petitive  bid  basis. 

The  fact  that  you  are  using  the  one  and  not  using  the  other  would 
indicate  to  me  that  you  have  not  been  able  to  get  clearance  of  the 
State  Department  people  and  the  Foreign  Aid  people. 

Secretary  Benson.  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  using  both. 
The  commitments  under  Public  Law  480  to  date,  as  you  know,  are 
$453  million.  Now,  we  are  continuing  to  move  great  quantities  on  a 
competitive  basis. 

For  example,  during  the  period  January  1  to  November  30,  as  the 
President  pointed  out,  our  total  disposition  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  commodities  under  the  price-support  program  has 
amounted  to  $1,300  million,  and  of  that  total  nearly  $900  million 
represented  commercial  sales. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Yes. 
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Secretary  Benson.  And  fully  lialf  of  that  was  for  export  for  dollars, 
so  we  are  moving  in  the  direction  which  you  are  emphasizing 

Mr.  Whitten.  Yes. 

Secretary  Benson.  And  we  expect  to  continue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Whitten.  After  our  meeting  last  year,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  went 
back  and  started  selling  these  commodities — barley,  beans,  flaxseed, 
oats,  cottonseed  oil,  linseed  oil.  You  offered  them  on  a  competitive 
bid  basis  through  trade  channels,  and  you  moved  them. 

Secretary  Benson.  Yes,  we  moved  some. 

Mr.  Whitten.  And  you  pulled  them  right  on  down.  Does  tha  t  not 
offer  evidence  to  you  that  if  you  would  just  put  these  other  commodi¬ 
ties  on  the  same  basis  you  would  sell  them? 

Secretary  Benson.  I  think  there  is  an  opportunity,  certainly,  to 
expand  our  sales  on  a  competitive  basis,  and  we  are  moving  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  Whitten.  You  told  me  that  you  would  like  to  increase  sales 
and  you  would  like  to  make  progress  in  this  thing.  Do  you  not 
think  that  if  you  would  use  the  charter  and  its  authority  which  per¬ 
mits  you  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  sell  these  com¬ 
modities  on  a  competitive  basis  without  regard  to  Mr.  Dulles,  Mr. 
State  Department,  or  anybody  else,  you  could  do  more  of  it  than 
going  through  Public  Law  480? 

Secretary  Benson.  I  think  the  quantities  which  moved  under 
Public  Law  480  are  in  large  measure  an  addition  to  what  we  could 
move  on  a  competitive  basis  because  we  are  taking  foreign  currencies 
for  them,  and  we  are  still  pushing  the  sales  through  competitive 
channels  for  dollars. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Now,  the  public  does  not  undertand  that  when  you 
get  these  currencies  over  there  that  only  10  percent  of  those  currencies 
under  the  law  would  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Congress  in  the 
appropriation  process.  Do  you  think  the  public  understands  that? 

Secretary  Benson.  I  do  not  know.  Possibly  the  public  does  not 
understand  fully  the  program. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Do  you  think  the  public  understands  that  about  60 
percent  at  least  of  all  of  this  foreign  currency  will  be  spent  on  roads 
and  soil  conservation  and  that  sort  of  thing  in  those  countries?  Do 
you  think  that  the  public  understands  that? 

Secretary  Benson.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  a  particular  judge  of 
that. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Under  present  conditions  in  the  United  States — and 
I  have  heard  many  of  the  statements  from  your  side  of  the  table  about 
it  and  I  have  made  many  myself — do  you  not  think  if  we  do  sell  those 
commodities  for  dollars,  we  can  use  those  dollars  in  this  country? 

Secretary  Benson.  Insofar  as  we  got  dollars  for  them  we  could  use 
them.  I  think  the  fact  we  have  a  committee  operating  at  the  policy 
level  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  committee  is  serving  to  impede 
our  progress.  We  want  the  cooperation  of  these  other  departments. 
We  need  that  cooperation,  and  we  feel  that  we  have  had  good  coop¬ 
eration. 

Mr.  Whitten.  That  is  under  Public  Law  480? 

Secretary  Benson.  Yes,  and  we  have  made  real  progress. 

Mr.  Whitten.  But  they  have  opposed  your  selling  it  under  the 
charter  authority  and  under  the  various  laws  which  permit  you  to  sell, 
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Secretary  Benson.  No.  I  think  generally  speaking  now  the  policy 
of  the  administration  is  to  offer  these  commodities  on  a  competitive 
world  market. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Mr.  Secretary,  may  I  please  ask  you  when  are  you 
going  to  carry  out  the  policies,  because,  as  this  record  shows,  you  are 
not  offering  them  for  sale  competitively  now. 

Secretary  Benson.  Many  we  are. 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  am  talking  about  the  ones  here,  upland  cotton, 
cotton  linters,  cheese,  corn,  rice,  wheat,  resin,  turpentine,  tobacco 
and  wool.  Your  testimony  shows  you  are  not. 

Secretary  Benson.  Some  of  those,  of  course,  are  moving.  Wheat 
is  moving  under  the  international  agreement,  as  you  know. 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  am  talking  about  the  sale  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  commodities  on  a  competitive  bid  basis.  You  are  not 
offering  them  now,  and  if  the  policy  is  to  do  it  and  you  are  not  doing 
it,  you  are  not  carrying  out  the  policy.  I  differ  with  you.  The 
policy  is  not  to  do  it,  and  that  is  the  reason  you  are  not,  is  it  not? 

Secretary  Benson.  We  are  moving  in  that  direction  more  and 
more. 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  am  trying  to  nudge  you  a  bit  on  it,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Benson.  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Horan.  I  would  not  say  "nudge.” 

Secretary  Benson.  You  would  not  nudge  us  to  the  point  where 
we  would  break  world  markets,  would  you? 

Mr.  Whitten.  If  it  is  essential  to  keep  the  American  farmer  from 
being  cut  back  to  domestic  consumption,  I  would  say  “Yes.” 

I  do  not  think  it  is  sound  to  break  anything!.  I  think  we  have 
held  onto  these  commodities  in  spite  of  the  fact  the  law  authorizes 
you  to  sell  them.  You  have  built  them  up,  some  people  think,  to 
get  your  ideas  put  over  on  reducing  price  supports. 

Secretary  Benson.  Which,  of  course,  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  am  glad  for  you  to  have  your  say  on  it.  But  you 
have  built  them  up  at  a  time  when  you  had  a  right  to  sell  them  com¬ 
petitively,  built  them  up  to  a  point  where  I  think,  in  self-defense,  we 
have  to  gradually  ease  these  commodities  back  into  world  trade. 

In  my  trip  to  Europe  I  met  with  many  trade  people,  and  I  do  not 
believe  I  found  a  single  exception — -they  all  said  that  it  would  be  better 
for  the  trade,  for  the  foreign  countries  and  the  United  States,  if  we 
would  move  our  commodities  back  into  the  world  trade  on  a  competi¬ 
tive  basis.  As  long  as  a  country  like  the  United  States  has  $6  billion 
worth  of  commodities  and  will  not  sell  them,  they  are  scared  to  death 
because  they  did  not  know  when  the  pressure  will  get  so  strong  that  we 
might  dump  them  all  at  once.  The  trade  people  urged  me  to  do  what  I 
could  to  start  a  movement  toward  moving  these  supplies  back  into 
world  trade  channels. 

Secretary  Benson.  Yes.  I  am  very  glad  to  get  that  report  from 
you,  Mr.  Congressman.  Of  course,  we  are  very  hopeful  when  we  get 
these  attaches  appointed  and  get  them  to  work  they  will  be  able  to 
translate  to  us  from  the  various  countries  concerned  information 
along  the  lines  you  have  indicated  that  will  help  to  guide  us  in  our 
work. 

At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  want  to  unduly  disrupt  world  markets. 
We  want  to  build  them  on  a  solid  basis,  and  that  is  why  I  think  the 
cotton  industry,  including  representatives  of  the  growers,  urge  that 
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we  not  offer  quantities  of  our  present  holdings  on  the  market  because 
they  feel  they  can  absorb  current  supplies,  and  at  the  same  time  offer 
enough  for  expansion  of  markets.  Of  course,  we  want  to  cooperate 
with  these  various  commodity  groups,  both  the  trade  and  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  to  build  their  markets  abroad  on  a  solid  basis,  and  I  am  sure 
you  would  advocate  that  too. 

POLICY  RELATING  TO  SALE  OF  COMMODITIES  ON  COMPETITIVE  BASIS 

Mr.  Whitten.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  strengthening  of  our  sales 
forces  have  you  made  in  an  effort  to  move  these  commodities  which 
you  still  are  limiting  to  section  480? 

Secretary  Benson.  You  know,  of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the 
reorganization  that  has  taken  place  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Benson.  We  brought  together  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Department  all  of  the  domestic  marketing  activities 
into  our  Agricultural  Marketing  Services,  and  our  foreign  marketing 
specialists  into  our  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  We  brought  into 
the  leadership  of  those  agencies  some  of  the  best  men  that  we  could 
find  in  this  field.  Congress  authorized  last  year  the  transfer  of  the 
agricultural  attaches  to  the  Department.  This  is  going  to  give  us 
representation  in  these  various  countries,  directly  responsible  to  the 
Department.  We  believe  that  will  strengthen  our  arm  considerably 
in  this  whole  field  of  marketing  and  merchandising. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Mr.  Secretary  I  have  had  a  chance  recently  to  visit 
with  the  agricultural  attaches  in  Europe. 

Secretary  Benson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whitten.  In  the  conference  in  Paris  I  asked  them,  and  they 
are  all  honorable  gentlemen,  “Is  there  a  man  among  you  who  will 
claim  that  you  have  known  what  we  had  for  sale  and  what  we  were 
asking  for  it?  If  there  is,  hold  up  your  hand.”  There  was  not  a 
man  there  who  held  his  hand  up  because  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  had  not  offered  them  for  sale,  and  was  not  giving  them  a  list 
of  the  commodities  for  sale. 

Secretary  Benson.  I  think  it  was  probably  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  did  not  feel  any  responsibility  for  helping  move  our  surplus  and 
to  open  markets.  They  were  not  responsible  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture - 

Mr.  Whitten.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  beg  to  differ  with  you,  because  the 
hearings  of  your  own  Department  last  year  showed  that  there  was 
no  submission  of  a  list  of  commodities  offered  for  sale  on  a  competitive- 
bid  basis.  The  reason  why  your  folks  in  Europe  did  not  have  it  is 
because  the  Department  did  not  have  any  such  policy  and  the  records 
of  our  hearings  last  year  show  it.  We  cannot  get  you  to  offer  these 
commodities  that  have  not  been  offered,  and  your  own  testimony 
shows  that. 

In  regard  to  the  other  commodities,  including  cotton,  you  have  your 
people  running  around  trying  to  sell  them  through  480  where  we  are 
largely  giving  it  away,  without  having  first  offered  to  sell  them  for 
dollars  through  competitive  bidding. 

Secretary  Benson.  No,  we  have  continuously  tried  to  sell  these 
commodities  for  dollars. 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  beg  to  differ  with  you  on  your  own  statement. 
Cotton  has  not  been  offered  for  dollars  on  a  competitive  basis  by  the 
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Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  it  is  not  offered  now,  according 
to  your  own  people. 

Secretary  Benson.  That  is  true  in  the  case  of  cotton  because  the 
industry  itself  had  asked  that  we  give  them  an  opportunity  to  absorb 
these  additional  markets  and  to  absorb  the  outlet  that  was  available 
rather  than  have  to  offer  the  stocks  that  we  now  have  in  Government 
hands. 

Mr.  Whitten.  And  all  the  time  you  have  been  doing  that  you  have 
had  to  cut  the  American  farmer  back  under  the  law. 

Secretary  Benson.  But  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
doing  what  we  can  to  cooperate  with  the  trade  in  building  up  addi¬ 
tional  outlets  for  cotton. 

Mr.  Whitten.  At  the  same  time  our  world  competitors  have 
increased  their  production  of  cotton  more  than  a  million  bales  a  year. 

Secretary  Benson.  That  is  true.  Part  of  the  answer  is  the  long¬ 
time  technical  assistance  program  where  you  have  those  countries 
coming  back.  We  think  that  the  cotton  industry  is  doing  a  good  job 
of  pushing  the  markets  and  absorbing  everything  available  in  markets 
at  this  time.  Meanwhile,  we  will  take  another  look  at  it.  We  are 
looking  at  it  constantly,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  certainly  get  your 
point  about  encouraging  us  in  doing  more  to  move  these  surplus 
commodities  at  competitive  world  prices. 

RESTRICTIONS  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  480 

Mr.  Whitten.  What  would  you  say  if  this  subcommittee  should 
see  fit  to  provide  that  these  funds  cannot  be  used  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to,  in  effect,  give  away  these  commodities  under 
Public  Law  480,  until  you  had  at  least  offered  them  for  sale  for 
dollars  as  part  of  the  regular  authority  that  you  have?  Do  you  not 
think  it  is  ridiculous  to  try  to  give  something  away  before  you  try  to 
sell  it  for  dollars? 

Secretary  Benson.  I  think  we  should  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  sell  them  for  dollars. 

Mr.  Whitten.  The  record  here  shows  with  regard  to  upland 
cotton,  linters  and  these  various  other  commodities,  that  you  are 
trying  to  move  them  under  Public  Law  480  without  having  first 
offered  them  for  sale  for  dollars.  I  think  such  a  course  is  indefensible, 
that  you  should  first  try  to  move  them  for  dollars. 

Mr.  Morse.  In  connection  with  this  supplemental  appropriation, 
I  should  like  to  call  the  committee’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  last 
year  we  were  twice  before  Congress  to  get  our  borrowing  authority 
increased,  finally  up  to  $10  billion.  At  that  time  there  were  no  steps 
taken  to  get  a  comparable  increase  in  funds  for  administrative  ex¬ 
penses,  the  need  for  which  naturally  follows. 

This  present  fund  problem,  goes  back  2  years  in  our  estimating  time 
table,  so  that  this  is  the  logical  adjustment,  and  an  adjustment  that 
needs  to  be  made  in  order  to  carry  out  the  increased  operating  au¬ 
thority  which  Congress  gave  us  by  2  different  actions  last  year.  Unless 
we  get  this  we  cannot  carry  out  the  laws  which  were  passed  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  Whitten.  If  you  would  sell  all  of  this  cotton,  or,  if  you  offered 
it  for  sale,  we  could  find  out  how  much  of  it  you  could  sell.  If  you  sold 
it  all  we  would  not  have  all  this  money  tied  up,  and  we  would  not  need 
to  have  all  of  these  people,  would  we? 
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Secretary  Benson.  Part  of  the  action  of  Congress  was  to  give  us 
this  Public  Law  480.  If  we  discharge  that  responsibility  it  throws 
an  additional  workload  on  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  for 
which  we  have  to  have  additional  money. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  wrong  to  give  you  authority 
to  give  stuff  away  at  a  time  when  you  will  not  offer  it  lor  sale? 

Secretary  Benson.  Well,  we  are  selling  it. 

Mr.  Whitten.  You  have  had  authority  to  sell  these  commodities 
in  world  markets  at  any  price  you  wanted  to,  but  you  would  not  use  it. 
Congress  is  trying  to  get  you  to  move  some  of  these  things  out  so  you 
will  not  give  them  away,  in  effect. 

Secretary  Benson.  The  480  authority  is  through  both  normal 
operations  and  normal  channels  of  trade - 

Mr.  Whitten.  That  is  right,  but  in  the  case  of  these  commodities 
I  am  talking  about  you  did  not  offer  them  for  sale  on  competitive 
bidding  then,  and  you  do  not  have  them  offered  for  sale  on  competitive 
bidding  now,  do  you? 

Secretary  Benson.  Mr.  Congressman,  in  response  to  that  I  refer 
you  to  the  list  we  put  in  the  record,  which  we  have  rechecked,  and 
again  submit  to  you. 

Mr.  Whitten."  That  is  all  right,  I  will  hand  you  the  one  which  the 
Department  handed  me  a  moment  ago.  On  that  list  the  ones  checked 
you  finally  have  for  sale  on  a  competitive  basis.  But  the  ones  not 
checked  you  have  not  offered  for  sale  in  world  trade,  and  you  are 
trying  to  give  them  away  through  480  and  give  them  away  in  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount.  There  is  one  exception,  and  that  is  butter,  and  the 
testimony  by  one  of  your  men  yesterday  was  that  you  finally  got  the 
system  going  of  offering  butter  for  sale  competitively. 

Secretary  Benson.  For  instance,  Mr.  Chairman,  wheat  is  not 
checked  on  here  and  our  biggest  investment  in  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  in  wheat,  and  I  think  you  know  the  extent  to  which  it 
is  being  sold  competitively  through  the  International  Wheat  Agree¬ 
ment. 


congressional  action  to  relieve  surplus  commodity  situation 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  so  not  wish  to  prolong  this  discussion  unduly,  but 
this  is  basic  to  our  whole  agriculture  and  I  think  to  our  national 
economic  problems.  The  record  shows  that  perhaps  you  have  more 
money  tied  up  in  more  agricultural  commodities  in  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  than  we  have  ever  had  before,  giving  or 
taking  a  little. 

The  record  shows,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  because  of  that  huge  buildup 
of  commodities,  your  administration  last  year  requested,  and  the 
Congress  in  its  wisdom  adopted,  reduced  support  prices  insofar  as  the 
law  is  concerned  on  the  basic  commodities,  reduced  the  support  level 
for  milk  and  made  drastic  reductions  last  year  for  this  year’s  acreage 
in  production,  and  changed  the  parity  of  the  farmer  to  where  it  can 
go  down  as  much  as  5  percent  each  year,  until  it  gets  down  to  75  per¬ 
cent  of  parity.  We  also  passed  this  legislation  authorizing  the  so- 
called  sales  for  foreign  currencies  where  those  currencies  will  be  pri¬ 
marily  used  for  economic  development  in  the  recipient  countries. 
And  all  of  that  was  done  at  a  time  when  you  had  authority  to  sell 
these  commodities  on  a  competitive  bid  basis,  but  you  simply  did  not. 
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Now,  is  there  any  issue  that  you  wish  to  take  with  that  statement, 
Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Benson.  Yes. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
that  flexible  provision  to  which  you  referred  becomes  operative  on 
the  1955  crops.  It  is  not  a  new  provision  at  all.  It  was  in  the  1948 
and  1949  acts. 

It  is  endorsed  by  both  of  the  major  political  parties  as  a  sound 
and  safe  basis  for  a  peacetime  agricultural  program. 

That  question  of  moving  from  the  old  to  a  new  parity  was  some¬ 
thing  approved  earlier  by  the  Congress  also,  and  which  had  bipartisan 
support.  Last  year  Congress  enacted  this  basic  legislation,  in  line 
with  previous  peacetime  legislation,  to  start  becoming  operative  begin¬ 
ning  on  the  1955  crops,  including  the  modernization  of  parity  on  the 
remaining  commodities.  I  know,  of  course,  you  think  that  change 
in  parity  is  indefensible,  but  I  think  it  should  be  done.  The  recom¬ 
mendation  was  for  a  gradual  transition  which  I  think  is  sound. 

On  the  question  of  world  markets,  many  of  those  markets  were 
seriously  disrupted  during  the  war  and  immediately  following  the  war. 
There  was  an  insatiable  demand  for  certain  farm  commodities  during 
the  war.  This  market  disappeared  rather  abruptly  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  Also  our  foreign-aid  program  helped  to  do  the  same  thing.  We 
are  still  adjusting  back  to  a  peacetime  economy.  It  takes  time  to  do 
that,  and  it  takes  time  to  regain  those  markets  and  to  rebuild  them. 

I  think,  generally  speaking,  there  was  an  effort  to  absorb  a  part  of 
those  markets  or  to  expand  them. 

I  am  very  sympathetic  with  the  proposition  that  we  should  be  active 
and  vigorously  competitive  in  offering  these  commodities  for  sale 
where  there  is  an  opportunity  to  expand  markets  and  not  disrupt  or 
break  markets. 

I  think,  in  the  long  run,  we  want  to  build  up  markets  for  products 
of  the  American  farm.  That  is  our  program. 

POLICY  RELATING  TO  SALE  OF  COMMODITIES  ON  COMPETITIVE  BASIS 

Mr.  Whitten.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  met  with  the  attaches  in  Europe, 
not  because  I  thought  that  the  answer  to  the  problem  lay  with  them. 
I  knew  the  real  answer  to  the  problem  lay  here  in  the  shortsighted 
Government  policy.  I  thought  that  the  evidence  was  there,  and  the 
evidence  is  there. 

The  evidence  is  there  that  those  countries  have  the  dollars  and  that 
they  will  buy  these  commodities  if  they  are  offered. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  all  of  you,  cotton,  cheese,  corn,  rough 
rice,  seeds,  resin,  turpentine,  olive  oil,  and  tung  oil,  in  which  you  have 
billions  of  dollars  invested,  are  not  now  being  offered  for  sale  on  a  com¬ 
petitive-bid  basis  to  American  exporters  for  export  sale. 

Secretary  Benson.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is 
somewhat  of  a  reflection  on  the  ingenuity  and  the  aggressiveness  of  our 
American  traders. 

Certainly  all  during  this  period  our  American  traders  have  had  quan¬ 
tities  of  these  commodities  available,  and  some  of  them  have  been  on 
their  toes  to  find  possible  outlets  in  world  markets  for  these  commodi¬ 
ties.  Certainly  we  have  had  no  pressure  for  making  quantities  of 
those  commodities  available  to  them.  Generally  speaking,  the  free 
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market  lias  had  great  quantities  of  these  commodities  available  to 
them  and  the  American  trade  has  been  busy  going  after,  finding,  and 
expanding  outlets  for  them.  If  there  are  shortages  I  do  not  know 
where  they  are.  Our  traders  can  always  get  quantities  of  these  com¬ 
modities  to  move  in  and  absorb  the  markets  which  are  available  to 
the  trade. 

Mr.  Whitten.  The  traders  have  a  limited  price  at  which  they  can 
sell  cotton,  which  is  the  United  States  minimum  support  price.  That 
is  the  lowest  price  at  which  they  can  sell  it  and  continue  in  business, 
is  it  not? 

Secretary  Benson.  I  think,  in  that  connection - - 

Mr.  Whitten.  No;  as  long  as  the  American  cotton  producer  can 
put  his  cotton  under  loan  with  the  Government,  the  trader  cannot 
get  his  cotton  below  that  price  and  sell  in  the  world  trade  at  any 
price  other  than  something  which  is  higher  than  our  support  price. 

Secretary  Benson.  Except  as  he  may  get  some  of  the  commodities 
in  the  free  market  which  may  be  somewhat  below  the  support  price. 

Mr.  Whitten.  But  they  will  not  be  substantially  below. 

Secretary  Benson.  No;  generally  speaking,  I  think  they  would 
not  be. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Of  course  not. 

Secretar}^  Benson.  If  we  went  to  the  extreme  of  offering  this  stuff 
at  any  low  price  abroad  in  any  quantity  that  would  exert  a  tremen¬ 
dous  influence  in  the  way  of  a  subsidy  for  exports.  I  think  it  is  much 
better  to  build  up  gradually,  to  expand  our  markets  gradually  rather 
than  to  dump  great  quantities  on  the  markets  that  will  not  be  taken 
and  thus  break  the  markets. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Do  you  not  expand  the  market  more  when  you  make 
a  commodity  available  on  a  competitive  price  than  by  holding  it  at  a 
higher  price? 

Secretary  Benson.  Generally  speaking  there  is  a  response  to  price, 
but  with  the  quantities  that  are  available  we  do  not  want  our  world 
price  depressed  unduly.  That  affects  our  American  farmers  and  it 
increases  the  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer  for  moving  this  stuff 
abroad. 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  can  appreciate  your  reasoning  there. 

The  minute  I  try  to  get  you  to  consider  selling  some  of  your  surplus, 
you  talk  about  what  would  happen  if  you  sold  it  all.  You  have  built 
up  the  quantity  to  such  a  high  level  because  you  have  not  sold  up 
until  now,  and  you  cannot  afford  to  offer  it  all  for  sale. 

However,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  you,  beginning  the  1st  of  July, 
from  announcing  that  100,000  bales  of  American  cotton  from  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  will  be  offered  for  sale  to  American 
traders  for  export. 

If  you  announce  such  a  policy  not  only  with  regard  to  cotton,  but 
with  regard  to  other  commodities,  commencing  with  next  year’s  crops, 
you  would  help  the  American  cotton  farmer  tremendously.  Wlien 
you  make  that  announcement  you  will  slow  down  the  increase  in 
production  in  the  countries  of  the  world  which  are  increasing  their 
cotton  production.  Through  our  foreign-aid  program  we  are  digging 
deep  wells  in  India  and  doing  other  things  to  help  these  folks  increase 
their  cotton  production. 

Secretary  Benson.  You  are  proposing  that  we  subsidize  the  export 
of  cotton,  even  if  we  face  the  opposition  of  the  cotton  companies? 
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Mr.  Whitten.  No;  I  would  not  say  subsidize.  Who  owns  this 
cotton? 

Secretary  Benson.  The  Government  owns  this  cotton. 

Mr.  Whitten.  And  the  Government  has  money  in  it? 

Secretary  Benson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Whitten.  If  the  Government,  instead  of  holding  it  and  losing 
all  of  the  money  it  has  in  it,  would  sell  it  we  would  make  money. 

Secretary  Benson.  But  your  supposition  is  not  correct;  we  do  not 
anticipate - 

Mr.  Whitten.  Are  you  going  to  continue  cutting  the  American 
farmer’s  production  back  so  that  you  can  help  these  other  countries? 

Secretary  Benson.  No;  but  as  long  as  the  industry  itself  feels 
that  it  is  absorbing  all  of  the  markets  which  are  available  we  do  not 
feel  like  running  in  the  face  of  their  belief. 

Maybe  we  should  follow  your  admonition  and  offer  100,000  bales 
of  cotton  in  competition  with  the  trade  and  with  the  industry.  We 
will  certainly  take  another  look  at  the  whole  thing,  Mr.  Chairman. 
It  may  be  that  that  is  the  tiling  that  we  should  do.  I  do  not  say  at 
this  time  that  it  is  not,  but  I  do  say  that  the  industry  has  recom¬ 
mended  against  it — not  only  the  trade,  but  numbers  of  farmers  as 
well,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Mr.  Secretary,  may  I  read  you  a  letter  from  one 
of  the  outstanding  cotton  men  in  my  section? 

Secretary  Benson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whitten.  It  has  already  been  read  into  the  record.  It  is 
addressed  to  Mr.  William  A.  Crabill,  president  of  the  Delta  Council, 
Stoneville,  Miss.  Incidentally,  the  Delta  Council  adopted  resolu¬ 
tions  in  support  of  this: 

I  understand  that  the  Delta  Council  is  deeply  interested  in  increasing  exports  of 
cotton.  With  the  thought  that  some  views  from  the  trade  might  be  interesting 
to  you,  I  enclose  copy  of  letter  which  I  wrote  to  the  Honorable  Jamie  L.  Whitten 
a  week  ago. 

My  principal  reason  for  writing  to  you  is  to  explain  why,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  whole  southern  economy,  I  believe  that  the  Whitten  plan  of  selling  a  fixed 
quantity  of  cotton  to  the  highest  bidder  each  week  will  be  much  more  effective  in 
winning  back  our  exports  and  discouraging  the  present  trend  of  increased  foreign 
production  of  cotton. 

Let  us  assume  an  export  subsidy  of  4  cents  per  pound.  At  first,  the  increased 
foreign  demand  would  indicate  that  next  year’s  crop  of,  say,  11}{  million  bales 
would  not  be  enough  to  go  around  and  prices  would  immediately  rise  2  cents. 
This  2-cent  rise  in  price  would  immediately  nullify  one-half  of  our  export  subsidy. 
Then  the  foreign  producer,  as  he  must  do  because  he  cannot  carry  his  cotton  as 
we  carry  ours,  will  sell  his  cotton  for  25  points  under  our  effective  2-cent  subsidy. 
The  trouble  with  a  fixed-price  loan  over  here,  or  a  fixed-price  loan  less  a  subsidy, 
is  that  the  foreign  producer  must  sell  his  cotton  and  will  always  hold  his  price  just 
a  little  under  our  price  until  he  has  sold. 

Under  the  Whitten  plan,  protected  by  the  loan,  the  producer  will  get  1  cent  per 
pound  over  the  loan,  but  the  weekly  sales  of  a  total  of  5  million  bales  will  vary 
from  week  to  week  and  the  foreigner,  not  having  an  umbrella  to  protect  him,  will 
be  discouraged  from  gradually  bringing  this  country  to  a  domestic  cotton  economy. 

The  foreign  producers  really  don’t  fear  an  export  subsidy  for  the  reasons  men¬ 
tioned  above.  I  believe  the  Whitten  plan  will  do  the  trick  and  then  after  2  or  3 
years,  the  cotton  producing  countries  may  get  together  and  agree  that  our  share 
of  the  world  cotton  market  is  5  million  bales  and  then  the  dogfight  will  come  to 
an  end. 

Now,  I  quite  understand  this  approach  of  the  cotton  trade  in 
Memphis,  Term.,  which  is  one  of  the  bigger  cotton  markets.  They 
all  recognize  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  work  out  some  means  of 
moving  this  cotton  back  into  the  world  trade  on  a  competitive  basis 
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or  else  they  are  going  to  take  all  of  our  export  market  away.  Because 
of  30-cent  labor  in  India,  and  because  of  50-cent  and  $1  labor  in  other 
countries,  the  record  shows  that  since  1945  there  has  been  millions  of 
increase  in  bales  of  production.  So,  the  trade,  if  you  explain  it,  will 
go  along  with  you  in  my  opinion.  I  am  quite  familiar  with  this. 

°  Secretary  Benson.  1  presume  you  recognize  that  the  Cotton 
Council  is  a  pretty  good  voice  for  the  industry.  I  would  like  to  have 
that  letter  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Whitten.  It  is  in  the  record. 

Secretary  Benson.  It  is? 

Mr.  Whitten.  Yes,  sir. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  before  anybody  wants 
to  reduce  that  support  price,  before  anybody  wants  a  42-percent 
increase  in  administrative  funds  to  take  care  of  commodities,  you 
should  tell  the  American  people  that  you  will  not  offer  them  for  sale 
competitively. 

The  other  effect  of  holding  these  commodities  off  the  market  is 
better  described  than  I  can  describe  it  by  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  CARE,  composed  of  such  men  as  Roy  C.  Ingersoll, 
president  of  Borg-Warner;  Ward  Melville,  of  the  Melville  Shoe  Co.; 
and  H.  J.  Heinz,  and  others. 

They  state  that  this  policy  of  holding  these  commodities  costs  the 
United  States  $700,000  a  day  for  storage,  deprives  the  American 
railroads  of  transportation  equal  to  100  transcontinental  freight  trains 
each  day  for  a  year,  not  to  mention  the  loss  of  labor,  and  the  effect  on 
agriculture  itself. 

Now,  that  is  the  cost  of  holding  these  commodities  which  we  are 
not  offering  for  sale  to  world  trade,  and  the  ridiculous  part  of  it  is  we 
are  holding  these  commodities  back  largely  at  the  distance  of  the 
Department  of  State  in  the  name  of  helping  needy  people. 

Secretary  Benson.  Well,  no,  I  would  have  to  take  exception  to 
that,  Congressman. 

The  biggest  single  item  of  that  storage  bill  is  wheat,  and  we  are 
certainly  moving  wheat  competitively  through  the  world  wheat  pro¬ 
gram,  and  a  number  of  the  other  commodities  are  also  being  offered 
for  sale,  so  you  cannot  charge  that  up  against  commodities  we  are 
not  offering  competitively,  because  many  of  those  commodities  are 
moving.  We  are  selling  wheat  in  competition  with  Canada. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Did  not  Canada  undersell  us  on  wheat  by  1  cent  a 
bushel? 

Secretary  Benson.  We  have  been  accused  of  underselling  them,  so 
it  is  nip  and  tuck  with  Canada.  We  have  tried  to  work  out  a  work¬ 
ing  arrangement  with  them. 

Mr.  Whitten.  We  are  trying  to  get  along  with  everybody  who  is 
trying  to  sell  cotton.  India  should  love  us  for  our  attitude. 

Secretary  Benson.  I  would  like  to  sit  down  with  the  cotton  in¬ 
dustry  on  the  basis  of  the  information  you  have  presented,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man.  I  would  like  to  state  that  we  are  just  as  anxious  to  improve 
that  situation  as  anyone  is,  and  that  holds  true  of  all  commodities. 

We  will  push  forward  on  this,  Mr.  Congressman.  We  will  take 
another  good  look,  a  critical  look  at  it  in  view  of  your  comments. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  hope  that  you  can  do  what  I 
know  you  honestly  think  you  can  do.  And  I  know  when  you  say  you 
are  making  progress  that  you  are  making  progress  in  breaking  down 
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the  attitude  of  our  foreign-aid  people.  Reports  to  me  indicate  that 
the  State  Department  has  demanded  that  you  notify  our  competitors 
before  we  offer  commodities  for  sale.  My  information  comes  from 
your  own  Department.  I  would  just  like  to  know  if  you  are  aware  of 
that,  and  if  that  is  not  a  fact. 

Secretary  Benson.  I  would  like  to  check  on  that  with  some  of  my 
associates,  but  I  think  that  is  not  real  at  all. 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  think  that  is  a  fact. 

Secretary  Benson.  I  think  that  was  suggested  at  one  time,  but  I 
think  we  have  cleared  that  hurdle. 

Mr.  Whitten.  You  have? 

Secretary  Benson.  Yes.  Naturally  they  want  to  maintain  a  good 
relationship  with  our  friendly  countries  abroad,  but  our  first  con¬ 
sideration  is  the  American  farmer  and  our  own  economy  at  home. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  know  your  heart  is  right,  but  when 
you  reduce  parity,  reduce  the  support  level  and  cut  American  pro¬ 
duction  down  and  hold  all  of  this  cotton  and  all  of  these  commodities 
and  don’t  offer  them  for  sale  competitively,  I  just  cannot  help  but 
believe  that  you  and  others  do  not  follow  the  purpose  that  I  am  sure 
you  have  in  mind. 

Secretary  Benson.  I  think  the  records  indicate  that  our  exports 
are  moving  out  and  that  we  are  doing  a  better  job  in  the  marketing 
field  than  has  ever  been  done  in  the  Department.  When  you  say  it 
has  not  improved,  I  am  sure  that  it  will  improve.  We  are  glad  to  have 
your  urgings  and  suggestions  and  the  benefit  of  your  suggestions. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  wish  the  next  time  you  make  a 
speech  on  the  American  agricultural  program  where  you  point  out  the 
huge  investment  we  have  in  commodities  and  how  much  cheese  we 
have  on  hand,  and  that  you  would  also  tell  them  that  my  Department 
and  I  have  not  yet  and  are  not  now  offering  these  commodities  for 
sale  in  world  trade  on  a  competitive-bid  basis.  I  think,  in  fairness, 
you  should  tell  the  people  that  you  are  going  to  make  these  other 
points  as  you  have. 

That  is  a  matter  of  personal  opinion. 

Secretary  Benson.  Of  course,  I  will  also  talk  very  directly  to  the 
American  farmer,  and  my  position  will  always  be  that  which  I  think 
is  in  his  best  interest. 

I  think  the  Congress  acted  wisely  in  the  legislation  which  they 
passed  during  the  last  session  concerning  agriculture. 

I  know  we  do  not  agree  on  that,  but  I  think  time  will  prove  that 
they  have  moved  in  the  right  direction. 

It  is  not  perfect  by  any  means,  and  there  may  be  need  for  some 
refinements  later,  but  I  think  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Of  course,  its  full  effect  has  not  been  felt  yet.  On  the  question  of 
price  supports  the  change  in  that  has  become  effective.  The  foreign 
trade  development  is  in  operation,  and  attaches  are  in  the  process  of 
being  put  in. 

Mr.  Whitten.  You  know,  it  is  ridiculous  to  be  spending  all  of  the 
money  that  we  are  spending  for  agricultural  operations  abroad  at  a 
time  when  we  have  a  policy  of  not  offering  our  stuff  for  sale  com¬ 
petitively. 

Secretary  Benson.  That  is  not  the  policy,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are 
offering  a  good  many  commodities  for  sale,  and  I  think  that  others  are 
being  offered  by  the  trade. 
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Mr.  Whitten.  With  the  American  support  price  being  the  lowest 
at  which  they  could  possibly  sell. 

Secretary  Benson.  Well,  of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  not 
want  to  dump  them  at  just  any  price. 

Mr.  Whitten.  If  I  try  to  get  you  to  sell  you  start  to  talk  about 
dumping  it  all.  If  you  cannot  sell  a  little  of  it  without  dumping  it 
all,  maybe  you  are  right.  I  would  figure  that  you  might  count  on 
not  dumping  it  all. 

Secretary  Benson.  Well,  we  are  moving  in  that  direction. 

REDUCTION  IN  COTTON  ACREAGES 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  have  personal  knowledge  of  this,  and  the  record 
will  show  many  letters  and  excerpts  from  letters  to  the  effect  that 
cotton  acreage  production  in  Mississippi  and  in  the  South  has  been 
reduced. 

I  asked  you  for  a  survey  on  how  many  working  farmers  were  left 
without  any  means  of  livelihood,  and  how  many  small  landowners 
were  reduced  in  acreage,  and  1  had  a  reply  from  you  in  which  you 
said  the  survey  would  be  made. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  ask  the  county  extension  agents  to  give 
you  a  report  as  to  how  many  Negroes  and  tenant  families  have  been 
put  out  without  any  means  of  livelihood.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
ask  for  the  number  of  farmers  with  only  5  acres  of  cotton  who  have 
been  reduced  even  below  that  amount.  They  can  supply  that  infor¬ 
mation  to  you  very  readily  and  very  easily. 

I  had  thought  in  the  past  you  might  show  that  relationship  in  these 
hardship  cases,  point  up  the  whole  effect  of  holding  this  cotton,  and 
have  a  part  in  the  determination  of  the  cotton  acreage  you  will  allow. 
Not  only  do  these  surpluses  hurt  us  by  having  our  money  tied  up  in 
them,  and  not  only  does  it  hurt  us  by  inviting  increased  production 
throughout  the  world,  but  it  has  the  further  effect  of  cutting  our 
American  farmers  back  to  where  they  cannot  live  off  of  their  acreage. 

Secretary  Benson.  Of  course,  that  is  part  of  reducing  the  acreage. 

Mr.  Whitten.  That  is  right,  but  if  you  had  moved  the  cotton  that 
you  have  on  hand  into  world  trade  you  would  not  have  it  now. 

Secretary  Benson.  We  are  anxious  to  do  that.  Maybe  we  have 
not  moved  it  as  vigorously  as  we  might  have. 

Mr.  Whitten.  May  I  tell  you,  Air.  Secretary,  that  the  first  thing 
in  trying  to  sell  anything  is  to  offer  it  for  sale. 

Secretary  Benson.  That  is  right,  and  we  will  offer  it. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Thank  you,  and  I  hope  you  will  notify  me  what  that 
change  of  policy  comes  to.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  for  having 
changed  your  policies  in  offering  a  few  of  these  commodities  for  sale 
on  a  competitive-bid  basis,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  move  increasingly 
in  that  direction. 

Secretary  Benson.  I  think  we  are  going  most  vigorously  toward 
that. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Mr.  Secretary,  whether  you  are  right  on  the  flexible 
supports — and  I  do  not  think  you  are — or  whether  I  am  right,  as  long 
as  you  have  the  high  cost  of  American  agriculture  you  are  going  to 
have  to  do  something  to  protect  the  price  the  American  farmer  gets. 
But  there  is  no  farm  program  that  will  ever  work,  following  your  views 
or  mine,  that  does  not  provide  for  the  United  States  of  America  to  sell 
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whatever  agricultural  commodities  it  lias  and  does  not  need  for  wliat  it 
will  bring  in  the  market  places  of  the  world.  Unless  those  products 
are  offered  on  a  competitive  basis  on  the  world  markets,  no  program 
will  work.  That  is  why  we  want  to  give  you  carte  blanche  authority 
to  do  anything  you  like  as  far  as  sales  are  concerned.  And  it  is  dis¬ 
turbing  to  see  you  run  the  gauntlet  of  State,  Treasury,  and  every¬ 
thing  else,  when  all  the  time  the  charter  and  the  law  authorizes  you 
to  sell  on  a  competitive  basis.  It  is  terrible  to  see  you  have  that 
authority  and  not  use  it. 

Secretary  Benson.  I  have  said  many  times  that  the  purpose  of 
production  is  consumption,  and  we  are  very  much  interested  in  this 
marketing  field  and  are  putting  more  emphasis  on  it  than  has  ever 
been  put  on  it  in  agriculture. 

Mr.  Whitten.  May  I  congratulate  you  on  putting  the  emphasis 
on  it.  Now  I  hope  you  will  give  them  permission  to  sell. 

Secretary  Benson.  We  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Mr.  Marshall. 

EXPORT  OF  RYE 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  was  interested  in  the  comments  you  made  about 
rye.  It  is  one  commodity  which  you  have  moved  into  world  trade  at 
competitive  prices  and  is  an  important  product  in  my  particular 
State.  How  much  rye  have  you  moved  into  export  during  the  last 
year? 

Secretary  Benson.  I  do  not  have  the  figures.  We  can  put  that  in 
the  record. 

Mr.  Marshall.  And  along  with  that  I  would  like  to  have  the 
amount  of  importation  of  rye  for  the  same  period.  If  you  do  not  have 
it  for  this  past  year,  for  the  year  previous. 

Secretary  Benson.  The  most  recent  year? 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  most  recent  year  you  can  give. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 

United  States  imports  of  rye  were  5,564,000  bushels  in  the  marketing  year  1952, 
and  10  million  bushels  in  the  marketing  year  1953. 

United  States  exports  of  rye  were  320,000  bushels  in  the  marketing  year  1952, 
and  7,000  bushels  in  the  marketing  year  1953. 

POLICY  OF  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CCC  STOCKS 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  have  found  considerable  uncertainty  among  the 
States  as  to  the  policy  of  handling  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks,  that  is,  the  administrative  work  of  handling  them.  I  would  ap¬ 
preciate  it  if  you  could  send  to  me  the  procedures  that  you  have  put 
into  effect  in  the  last  2  years.  Would  that  be  possible? 

Mr.  McConnell.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  it  is  you  want. 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  changes  you  have  made  in  the  policy  of  your 
field  handling  and  storage  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks. 
I  am  not  particularly  interested  in  cotton  or  tobacco  because  I  am  not 
familiar  with  those  commodities.  I  am  principally  interested  in  corn 
and  wheat.  If  I  had  that  information  on  corn  and  wheat  it  probably 
would  set  the  pattern  for  the  other  commodities  as  well. 
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I  think,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  will  be  all  at  this  time.  There  are  a 
number  of  items  I  would  like  to  go  into  but  I  think  we  can  do  that 
in  our  hearings  on  the  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Whitten.  Mr.  Horan. 

RELATION  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  WITH  INTERDEPART¬ 
MENTAL  AND  INTERAGENCY  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  Horan.  There  are  some  things  I  am  interested  in  that  I  would 
like  clarified  for  the  record.  We  on  this  committee  have  always 
been  jealous  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  standing  at  the 
Cabinet  level,  and  I  understand  you  have  to  get  along  and  cooperate 
with  other  departments  and  agencies,  but  is  there  an  improvement 
in  the  equality  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  interdepartmental 
and  interagency  committees? 

Secretary  Benson.  Of  course  I  do  not  sit  on  the  committee,  but 
the  reports  that  come  to  me  indicate  there  is  an  equality  and  that 
all  our  proposals  have  had  very  ample  consideration.  We  feel  we 
have  made  progress  in  helping  them  see  more  clearly  the  problems 
that  face  us  in  agriculture,  and  we  think  there  has  been  developed 
greater  sympathy  and  understanding  of  the  whole  problem. 

Mr.  Horan.  At  the  occasional  meetings  on  general  agreements  on 
tariffs  and  trades,  I  have  had  repeatedly  brought  to  my  attention 
complaints  that  the  State  Department  agent,  who  is  the  captain  of  the 
team,  or  has  been,  tended  to  dominate  all  other  agencies  on  those 
general  agreements  on  tariffs  and  trades.  I  think  this  has  been  to  our 
detriment,  because  the  judgment  and  will  of  one  person  took  prece¬ 
dence  over  what  should  exist  as  a  team. 

Secretary  Benson.  I  will  make  this  comment  and  then  ask  Mr. 
Lodwick  to  comment.  In  the  first  place,  the  chairmanship  is  held  by 
Clare  Francis,  who  is  not  the  representative  of  any  department  but  an 
appointee  of  the  President.  One  of  our  men  in  FSA,  Mr.  Lodwick,  is 
chairman  of  the  operating  committee.  I  would  like  him  to  comment. 

Mr.  Horan.  Personally  I  would  like  to  see  some  improvement  in 
the  situation.  It  was  bad  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Lodwick.  I  can  only  speak  for  a  very  short  period.  At  the 
beginning,  in  organizing  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  Congress  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  Public  Law  480,  we  had  a  lot  of  administrative  work  to  do. 
A  lot  of  people  had  to  learn  what  it  was  all  about  because  we  had  some 
7  or  8  agencies  represented  on  that  committee.  There  were  many 
different  views  on  the 'purposes  and  objectives  of  Public  Law  480  as 
put  forth  by  the  representatives  of  the  various  departments. 

I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  in  the  last  few  weeks  the  views  of  all 
the  members  have  become  much  more  unanimous  than  was  the  case 
in  the  early  stages.  The  representatives  naturally  represent  the  views 
of  their  departments.  They  do  not  always  agree  with  Agriculture 
and  vice  versa.  We  look  upon  Public  Law  480  as  a  medium  and  a 
tool  to  be  used  in  the  furtherance  of  our  foreign  trade,  and  it  is  not 
always  the  purpose,  in  our  administration  of  that  act,  to  sell  for  local 
currencies.  Our  objective,  first,  in  the  operation  of  Public  Law  480, 
is  to  sell  all  the  commodities  for  dollars  we  can  sell.  When  we  have 
exhausted  the  dollar  mark,  then  we  try  some  other  device,  which  we 
commonly  call  barter,  for  something  we  do  not  produce  ourselves  but 
that  is  important  to  our  national  welfare.  So  we  will  barter  for  that 
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sort  of  thing.  When,  we  feel  we  have  exhausted  those  two  sources, 
then  we  go  over  to  the  local  currencies. 

In  the  discussion  this  morning  there  is  one  thing  that  was  over¬ 
looked,  I  think,  that  is  probably  one  of  the  biggest  problems  we  have 
in  the  administration  of  this  law,  and  that  is  that  practically  every 
country  in  the  world  has  some  barrier  of  one  kind  or  another  to  the 
importation  of  commodities.  It  may  be  some  hygienic  law  or  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  things  with  which  you  are  no  doubt  familiar  and  I  know 
your  chairman  is  quite  familiar.  It  is  difficult  to  sell  many  of  these 
things  in  a  one-shot  deal.  They  will  buy  huge  quantities  for  local 
currency  and  store  them,  and  when  the  next  crop  comes,  there  we  are. 

1  honestly  believe  it  is  harder  to  give  away  things  than  to  sell  them. 
That  may  sound  strange  to  some  people,  but  almost  every  country  in 
the  world  has  the  same  concept  we  do,  they  want  to  protect  the  local 
producers,  so  they  will  put  an  import  tax  on  this  or  that  and  the  other 
thing  and  we  horse  trade  with  them.  The  first  thing  we  look  at  is, 
“How  much  are  you  going  to  buy  commercially,”  then  we  say,  “You 
buy  that  much  for  dollars  and  we  will  sell  you  an  additional  amount 
for  local  currencies.” 

That  is  a  very  brief  statement  of  the  philosophy  of  this  operation. 

Mr.  Horan.  I  will  only  make  this  comment,  when  it  comes  to  the 
matter  of  world  trade  in  foods:  Ye  are  very  anxious  for  agriculture 
to  have  an  equal  if  not  a  dominant  voice  in  matters  affecting  world 
trade.  I  know  your  predecessors,  Mr.  Brannan  and  Mr.  Anderson, 
were  very  much  disturbed  about  these  things.  I  think  Congress,  and 
you,  and  the  President  have  helped  correct  some  of  these  things.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  am  very  much  encouraged  by  the  picture  at  this  date.  Y  e 
are  in  the  process  of  retooling  the  Department  so  that  we  can  aggres¬ 
sively  assert  ourselves  in  the  world  markets. 

Secretary  Benson.  I  think  in  the  years  I  have  had  contact  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture — not  as  Secretary — and  during  the  last 

2  years  I  have  been  Secretary,  I  think  the  relationship  between  the 
departments  has  never  been  as  good  as  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned. 
We  feel  we  have  a  better  working  relationship  than  we  have  in  my 
acquaintance  with  the  Department.  It  is  not  perfect  by  any  means, 
but  I  feel  good  about  the  progress  we  have  made. 

Mr.  Horan.  I  think  all  of  us  are  on  the  chairman’s  side  on  the 
matter  of  getting  rid  of  these  commodities,  but  the  matter  of  a 
balance  in  the  market  prices  is  a  very  tenuous  thing.  Yesterday  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Andersen,  raised  the  point  about  the  price  at  which 
eggs  were  sold.  This  raises  a  question  of  how  far  you  can  go  in 
offering  goods  on  any  market  without  wrecking  it  entirely.  I  would 
like  to  have  some  comments  from  you  or  Mr.  Yrells  or  Mr.  Richards 
on  that,  with  reference,  perhaps,  to  cotton. 

EXPORT  SALE  OF  COTTON  BY  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  Richards.  The  cotton  problem  is  quite  complicated.  I  think 
one  of  the  things  you  have  to  consider  is  that  we  are  probably  going 
to  export  4.5  million  bales  under  present  policies  without  the  Govern¬ 
ment  selling  any  out  of  its  stocks.  If  we  were  to  sell  actively  out 
of  our  stocks  at  the  best  price  obtainable,  I  think  that  would  prob¬ 
ably  mean  that  the  total  would  amount  to  6  million  bales  instead  of 
4.5,  but  whether  there  would  be  any  net  gain  in  dollars,  I  do  not 
know. 
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The  other  thing  is  that  the  cotton  ndustry  has  insisted  that  we 
postpone  the  takeover  date  of  our  cotton  loans  for  a  full  year.  In 
other  words,  we  just  recently  took  over  cotton  that  was  put  under 
loan  in  1952.  The  1953  cotton  is  still  under  loan  and  almost  all  the 
cotton  people  who  have  come  in  to  see  us  have  stressed  the  point  that 
if  we  did  not  sell  our  stocks  it  would  give  the  farmer  an  opportunity 
to  move  his  cotton  through  the  private  trade  and  prevent  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  from  taking  any  cotton  over  at  all.  At 
the  same  time  the  farmer  would  have  price  support  benefits. 

Without  saying  whether  Mr.  Whitten  is  right  or  wrong,  and  I  do 
not  know,  I  think  if  we  adopted  his  policy  all  the  cotton  exports 
would  have  to  flow  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  which 
would  increase  substantially  the  volume  of  cotton  flowing  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  Horan.  It  is  my  understanding  you  will  look  into  it  and  con¬ 
sult  with  the  trade  and  the  cooperatives  and  the  producers. 

Secretary  Benson.  We  have  and  we  will  further. 

Mr.  Horan.  What  we  are  talking  about  in  general  is  a  two-price 
system.  I  know  when  you  and  I  were  in  college  we  went  into  export 
debentures,  and  out  of  that  we  evolved  section  32  funds,  which,  to 
me,  is  a  sort  of  export  debenture. 

MARKETING  PROGRAMS  UNDER  TWO-PRICE  SYSTEM 

I  would  like  a  list  placed  in  the  record  of  our  marketing  programs 
that  amount  to  a  two-price  system.  In  the  old  days  we  used  to  have 
Liverpool  to  base  our  world  wheat  market  on.  We  do  not  have  that 
now.  The  world  market  is  a  nebulous  thing. 

I  ask  for  that  because  I  do  think  we  are  going  to  get  a  lot  of  experi¬ 
ence  from  the  operation  of  Public  Law  480.  I  think  Mr.  Cooley’s 
committee  will  have  reason  to  look  into  it  further  and  perhaps  amend 
or  present  new  laws  that  will  deal  with  that.  I  feel  if  we  have  an  ex¬ 
perience  we  should  capitalize  on  it  and  know  what  we  are  doing  when 
we  do  it  and  do  it  in  light  instead  of  heat. 

Secretary  Benson.  We  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 

1.  Section  32  export  payment  programs,  under  which  the  Department  makes 
an  export  differential  payment  to  exporters  to  encourage  increased  exports.  Two 
such  programs  are  currently  in  effect: 

Fresh  and  processed  citrus: 

Fresh  oranges - - - - cents  per  box..  75 

Fresh  grapefruit  (comparable  rates  on  processed  citrus) _ do _ 60 

Raisins - - - cents  per  pound.  _ 

2.  International  Wheat  Agreement:  The  Department  makes  payments  to 
exporters  to  cover  the  difference  between  the  United  States  price  and  the  price 
under  the  agreement.  The  average  rate  of  payment  for  the  fiscal  jrnar  1954  was 
50.8  cents  per  bushel.  The  current  rate  is  75  cents  per  bushel. 

In  addition,  CCC  makes  wheat  available  for  export,  as  either  wheat  or  flour, 
from  its  own  stocks  on  the  same  terms  at  which  sales  are  made  under  the 
agreement. 

3.  CCC  sales  at  less  than  domestic  market  prices:  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and  the  CCC  Charter  Act,  CCC  can  sell  any  commodities 
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for  export  without  restriction  as  to  price.  Currently  (January  price  list)  CCC 
is  offering  to  sell  for  export  at  prices  below  domestic  market  prices: 

Cheese  Grain  sorghums 

Butter  Cottonseed  oil 

nonfat  dry  milk  Pinto  beans 

Oats  Linseed  oil 

Rye  Dried  whey 

Barley 

4.  Public  Law  480:  Commodities  will  be  sold  by  CCC  under  Public  Law  480 
for  foreign  currencies  on  the  same  price  basis  on  which  they  are  available  for  dollar 
transactions  under  other  CCC  export  sales  programs. 

5.  Barter:  From  its  own  inventories,  CCC  arranges  to  release  against  barter 
contracts  an  equivalent  value  in  agricultural  commodities  based  on  the  same  prices 
at  which  they  are  available  for  dollar  transactions  under  other  CCC  export  sales 
programs. 

PRICE  SUPPORT  ON  PREMIUM  WHEAT 

Mr.  Horan.  I  was  very  happy  in  my  district  this  summer  when  I 
attended  a  Pamona  Grange  meeting.  I  found  the  wheat  growers  very 
approachable  and  sensible  in  approaching  the  problem  we  had  in 
wheat.  They  passed  a  resolution  calling  for  support  prices  to  be  placed 
on  a  quality  rather  than  a  quantity  base.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  you  can  sell  hard  wheat,  if  you  can  raise  it,  at  a  premium  today. 
Some  of  the  wheat  we  are  raising  is  of  very  low  quality.  You  can 
raise  up  to  70  bushels  on  a  dry  acre.  That  is  pretty  good,  but  the 
quality  is  such  nobody  wants  to  buy  it.  If  we  were  to  place  a  price- 
support  premium  on  quality  you  would  solve  some  of  our  problems, 
because  you  can  only  raise  30  bushels  an  acre  but  you  raise  something 
you  can  sell.  In  placing  our  whole  operation  on  quantity  we  have 
forgotten  that  quality  is  what  sells  things  in  the  markets.  I  do  hope 
we  will  achieve  something  in  that  direction. 

Secretary  Benson.  I  think  it  is  worthy  of  very  careful  study.  We 
have  given  some  preliminary  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Horan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Whitten.  I  would  like  to  comment  on  Mr.  Lodwick’s  appear¬ 
ance  here.  I  have  had  occasion  to  talk  to  him  a  number  of  times. 
Frankly,  this  record  may  not  show  it,  but  I  approve  of  his  attitude  as 
he  goes  into  this  job  of  trying  to  sell  American,  commodities.  This 
record  will  disclose  my  efforts  to  give  him  something  to  sell.  His 
statement  about  various  foreign  countries  requiring  permits  for 
imports  is  correct.  The  best  way  for  them  to  get  these  permits  is  for 
the  American  price  to  be  competitive  and  for  the  American  product 
to  be  handled  under  the  program  authorized  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  charter,  so  that  other  countries  can  see  a  consistent 
source  of  supply  in  future  years  on  a  competitive  basis. 

AGRICULTURAL  ATTACHES 

I  am  disturbed  somewhat  about  the  agricultural  attache  situation 
since  they  are  under  the  so-called  political  appointment  category 
where  they  are  subject  to  hiring  and  firing  by  the  President  without 
civil-service  protection.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  prevail  on  the 
President  to  change  that  order  so  that  a  man  can  go  into  the  agricul¬ 
tural  attach^  field  with  the  same  protection  the  others  have.  The 
report  of  my  recent  trip  will  show  some  of  the  comments  I  have  to 
make  on  the  subject  of  salaries  being  commensurate  with  ability. 
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For  instance,  in  Holland  one  of  the  men  I  was  most  impressed  by  was 
the  agricultural  attache  there,  Mr.  Dietz,  who  draws  about  half  the 
salary  as  the  man  in  Great  Britain  and  his  responsibilities  are  fully  as 
great.  Until  we  change  the  position  from  political  to  civil  service, 
it  is  going  to  be  hard  to  fill  it.  I  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Lodwick,  for 
what  it  is  worth,  that  it  might  be  well  to  try  to  place  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  attache  field  people  he  could  borrow  on  leave  of  absence  from 
regular  work  of  the  Department  until  you  get  this  thing  set  up.  I 
suggested  a  good  field  to  look  to  would  be  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

I  should  like  to  urge  also,  and  I  shall  introduce  a  bill  to  do  it,  to 
make  the  man  in  Mr.  Lodwick’s  position  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
Board  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

My  point  is  that  however  good  a  job  you  do,  you  are  passing  up 
the  best  sales  force  in  the  world,  and  that  is  the  American  export 
trader.  If  you  would  do  as  I  advocate  these  commodities  would 
flow  into  the  trade  where  they  have  their  connections  and  their 
offices  and  where,  until  we  started  this  shortsighted  policy,  they  did 
flow.  It  would  relieve  so  many  things. 

One  other  comment  I  would  like  to  make  is  on  the  illustration  of 
Mr.  Richards.  His  illustration  was  that  we  expect  to  export  4.5  million 
bales  at  the  support  level  or  thereabouts  and  if  we  offered  it  on  a  com¬ 
petitive  bid  basis  the  amount  might  be  increased  to  6.5  million  bales 
and  it  might  not  return  more  dollars.  I  would  like  to  point  out  the 
benefits,  whether  it  brought  more  dollars  or  not,  which  are  thatby 
moving  it  into  world  trade  channels  we  would  stop  the  increase  in 
production  in  foreign  countries,  which  would  give  relief  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  cotton  farmers  so  that  you  could  justify  yourself  in  increasing 
acreages  to  take  care  of  hardship  cases.  On  this  basis  we  would  do 
what  the  original  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  charter  contem¬ 
plates,  that  is,  sell  commodities  we  do  not  need  to  the  people  of  the 
world  who  do  need  them,  whatever  your  support  level  may  be.  We 
live  in  a  world  where  all  countries  do  not  have  laborers  earning  90 
cents  an  hour.  We  cannot  let  American  farm  prices  get  down  to 
compete  with  30  cents  a  day  labor  in  other  countries  where  they  have 
not  had  13  freight-rate  increases  since  World  War  II. 

I  point  this  out  to  you  and  I  hope  you  will  notify  this  committee 
of  your  findings  as  to  the  increase  of  world  production  of  these  com¬ 
modities  which  you  have  on  hand  and  which  are  not  being  offered  for 
sale,  competitively,  at  the  moment,  showing  what  the  increase  in 
world  production  has  been  since  1945. 

I  think  when  you  see  that  it  will  certainly  spur  you  up  in  your  efforts, 
and  I  know  you  will  not  have  trouble  with  the  State  Department  so 
long  as  you  can  stay  within  the  record  and  it  will  strengthen  your 
hand  in  going  ahead  along  the  lines  I  am  talking  about. 

Secretary  Benson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lodwick.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Secretary.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  our 
chairman  for  a  most  inspiring  speech  which  he  made  in  Paris.  We 
had  all  European  attaches  there  and  they  learned  an  awful  lot.  I, 
also,  would  like  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  since  our  return  from 
Paris  the  3  men  who  were  drawing  salaries  as  assistant  attaches  are 
now  full-fledged  attaches  and  have  had  2  increases  in  salary. 
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Mr.  Whitten.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  highly  gratified  that 
such  action  has  been  taken,  because  we  were  about  to  lose  the  best 
men  you  had.  I  had  the  feeling  that  all  of  our  agricultural  attaches 
were  fine  people.  Naturally  some  of  them  are  more  inclined  one  way 
and  some  another,  but  by  and  large  I  found  them  to  be  fine  people. 
If  we  can  get  them  something  to  sell,  I  believe  they  will  help  us  sell 
these  products. 

Secretary  Benson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  what  you  have  done 
and  appreciate  the  interest  of  this  committee  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Whitten.  That  is  all,  gentlemen.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Secre¬ 
tary,  for  your  appearance  here  this  morning. 
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URGENT  DEFICIENCY  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1955 


FRIDAY,  JANUARY  14,  1955 

United  States  Senate, 

Committee  on  Appropriations, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10:10  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  notice,  in  room  F-37 
of  the  Capitol,  Senator  Carl  Hayden  (chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Chairman  Hayden,  Senators  Ellender,  Robertson,  Holland, 
(Clements,  Bridges,  Young,  Knowland,  Tliye,  Mundt,  Smith,  Dwor- 
shak,  Dirksen,  and  Potter. 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN 

Chairman  Hayden.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

I  called  this  extraordinary  session  of  the  committee  because  the 
House  yesterday  passed  the  urgent  deficiency  appropriation  bill 
which  involves  certain  items  that  need  attention. 

The  first  item  on  the  agenda  is  for  an  increase  in  the  limitations  for 
administrative  expenses  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

STATEMENTS  OF  TRUE  D.  MORSE,  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  AGRI¬ 
CULTURE  AND  PRESIDENT,  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORA¬ 
TION;  WALTER  C.  BERGER,  ASSOCIATE  ADMINISTRATOR, 
COMMODITY  STABILIZATION  SERVICE;  PRESTON  RICHARDS, 
*  DEPUTY  ADMINISTRATOR  FOR  PRICE  SUPPORT,  COMMODITY 
STABILIZATION  SERVICE;  R.  P.  BEACH,  ASSISTANT  DEPUTY 
ADMINISTRATOR  FOR  OPERATIONS  AND  BUDGET  OFFICER, 
COMMODITY  STABILIZATION  SERVICE;  AND  JOSEPH  C. 
WHEELER,  DIRECTOR  OF  FINANCE  AND  BUDGET  OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

SUMMARY  OF  JUSTIFICATION 

Chairman  Hayden.  Inasmuch  as  the  entire  justification  is  printed 
in  the  House  record,  I  will  ask  that  the  summary  appear  in  the  record 
at  this  time. 

(The  summary  referred  to  follows:) 


1 


2 


URGENT  DEFICIENCY  APPROPRIATIONS,  19  55 
Administrative  Expenses,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 


Limitation  to  date _  $18,  000,  000 

Request _  7,  290,  000 

Employment: 

Average  number  current  limitation _  3,  297 

Average  number  involved  in  this  estimate _ , _  1,  374 

Man-months  employment,  November  1954 _  4,  292 


PURPOSE  AND  NEED  FOR  SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS 

The  increase  of  $7,290,000  consists  of  (a)  an  increase  of  $6,392,000  due  to  the 
estimated  increase  in  the  volume  of  price-support  activity  over  the  volume  of 
activity  upon  which  the  1955  budget  estimates  were  predicated  and,  (6)  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $898,000  for  increased  responsibilities  and  workload  of  the  State  agri¬ 
cultural  stabilization  and  conservation  offices. 

Almost  90  percent  of  the  total  increase  requested  is  due  to  changes  in  estimated 
program  volume  and  is  sharply  demonstrated  by  the  comparison  of  the  volume 
upon  which  the  1955  budget  estimates  were  predicated  with  current  estimates  of 
program  volume. 


Commodities 

1955  budget 
estimate 

Current 

estimate 

Percentage 

change 

Loans  made: 

Corn .  -...  -  - 

_ bushels.. 

275,  000, 000 

260, 600, 000 

-5 

Cotton - 

.  ...bales.. 

2, 030, 000 

2,  525,  000 

+24 

Wheat _ 

bushels. 

310, 000, 000 

400,  000,  000 
267, 100,  000 

+29 

Other  grains _ 

176,  000,  000 

+52 

Acquisitions: 

Corn...  --  -  -  - 

_ bushels.. 

295.  000,  000 

367, 000, 000 

+24 

Cotton  - - - - 

_ bales.. 

1,  365,  000 

1,675,000 

+23 

Wheat -  - - - 

_ _ bushels.. 

250,  000, 000 

362,  400, 000 

+45 

Other  grains...  - 

_ do _ 

107,  600,  000 

260,  733,  000 

+  142 

Dairy  products - - - - 

__  _ pounds.. 

650,  000, 000 

1, 150,  000, 000 

+77 

Dispositions:  . 

Corn _ _ - . -  --- 

_ bushels.. 

120,  000, 000 

200,  938,  690 

+67 

Cotton. -  -  -  .  - 

.  ...  ...bales.. 

635, 601 

327,  633 

-48 

Wheat - - - - - 

.bushels.. 

135, 000,  000 

225, 012,  638 

+67 

Other  grains - - 

_ do _ 

25,  760,  000 

120,  737, 968 

+330 

Dairy  products . -  - 

Total  cost  value: 

. .  pounds. . 

916,  000,  000 

1, 118,  947,  990 

+22 

Loans  made - 

$1, 954,  566, 000 

$2,  381,951,000 

+22 

Acquisitions _ _ _ 

2,  074,391,000 

3,  244, 177,  000 

+56 

Dispositions - 

1,397,111,000 

2,  332,  428,  000 

+67 

Loans  made. — When  the  1955  budget  estimates  covering  the  administrative 
expense  limitation  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  were  prepared  they 
were  based  on  a  program  volume  relating  to  crops  most  of  which  were  not  even 
planted.  The  crop  report  released  on  November  10,  1954,  indicated  that  pro-y| 
duction  prospects  are  again  at  a  near-recoid  level.  In  addition,  the  latest  report 
of  the  volume  of  1954  grains  placed  under  price  support  indicates  that  these 
grains  are  going  under  price  support  at  a  higher  rate  than  occurred  during  the 
previous  years.  Consequently,  except  for  corn,  the  production  of  which  has 
been  reduced  by  the  recent  drought,  the  estimates  of  the  amount  of  grain  to 
be  placed  under  price  support  have  been  revised  upward.  A  24-percent  increase 
in  cotton  loans  over  the  previous  estimates  is  also  indicated. 

Acquisitions. — The  estimated  increase  in  acquisitions  is  primarily  due  to  (1) 
the  greater  volume  of  collateral  forfeited  in  connection  with  prior-year  loan 
programs  for  corn  and  cotton,  (2)  the  likelihood  that  the  decrease  in  the  support 
price  of  certain  of  the  1955  crops  will  result  in  inci  eased  takeover  of  1954  crops 
of  wheat  and  other  grains,  and  (3)  a  larger  volume  of  dairy  products  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  as  a  result  of  a  larger  production  of  milk  than  previously  estimated. 

Dispositions. — The  estimated  increase  in  dispositions  results  primarily  from  a 
more  aggressive  sales  policy  implemented  by  a  number  of  recent  legislative  enact¬ 
ments  which  considerably  broadened  the  disposal  authority  of  the  Corporation. 
These  include:  (1)  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  which  authorizes  the  sale  of  surplus  commodities  for  foreign  currency. 
It  is  estimated  that.  $400  million  worth  of  commodities  will  be  disposed  of  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  program.  (2)  Title  II  of  this  same  act  which  authorizes  the  use 
of  CCC  surplus  commodities  in  meeting  famine  or  other  urgent  relief  requirements 
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of  friendly  nations.  It  is  estimated  that  $120  million  worth  of  commodities  will 
be  disposed  of  in  connection  with  this  program.  (3)  Barter  and  exchange  activity 
which  has  been  emphasized  and  implemented  by  new  legislation,  particularly 
section  303  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1954,  $29,436,781  worth  of  commodities  were  involved  in 
the  barter  and  exchange  programs  of  the  Corporation.  It  is  anticipated  that  this 
program  will  increase  to  $200  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1955.  (4)  An  amendment 
to  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  permits  donation  of  commodities  to 
prevent  waste  and  authorizes  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  pay  reproc¬ 
essing,  packaging,  transporting,  handling,  and  other  charges.  Cost  value  of  dona¬ 
tions  of  butter,  nonfat  dry  milk,  cheese,  and  cottonseed  oil  are  estimated  at 
$262  million,  which  is  an  increase  of  $47  million  over  the  original  estimate.  (5) 
An  amendment  to  section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  authorizing  the  dona¬ 
tion  of  commodities  to  distress  and  disaster  areas  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
estimated  that  $64,430,000  worth  of  feed  grains  will  be  disposed  of  in  connection 
with  the  current  drought  program. 

A  summary  of  the  $7,290,000  proposed  increase  is  as  follows: 

(a)  Due  to  changes  in  estimates  of  program  volume: 

(1)  CSS  commodity  offices: 

(a)  Transfer  of  warehouse  inspection  from  counties,  $442,  000 

(b)  Other _ 4,  715,  445 


Total  CSS  commodity  offices _  5,  157,  445 

(2)  Transfers  to  AMS: 

(a)  Special  school  milk  program _ $185,  000 

( b )  Sec.  416  disposals _  104,  800 

-  289,  800 

(3)  Washington  divisions  and  their  field  offices _  727,  755 

(4)  Printing _  217,  000 


Total,  due  to  changes  in  program  volume _  6,  392,  000 

(b)  Due  to  increased  responsibilities  and  workload  of  the  State  offices: 

(1)  Supervision  of  county  offices _  710,  000 

(2)  Grain  storage  structure  program _  188,  000 

Total,  State  offices _ : _  898,  000 


Total  increase _  7,  290,  000 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Corporation’s  administrative  expense  limitation  will  be 
fully  obligated  in  March. 

(a)  Due  to  changes  in  estimate  of  program  volume 

Commodity  office  increase. — The  major  portion,  or  $5,157,445,  of  the  increase 
,  of  $6,392,000  will  be  required  by  the  CSS  commodity  offices.  The  workload  and 
expenses  of  these  offices  vary  directly  with  the  volume  of  commodities  handled 
and  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  a  detailed  work  measurement  reporting  system. 
The  major  portion  of  the  workload  is  comprised  of  the  transactions  relating  to  the 
acquisition,  management,  and  disposition  of  inventories  and  consists  of  the  nego¬ 
tiation  and  allocation  of  storage  space,  inspection  of  storage  facilities  and  com¬ 
modities,  payments  of  warehouse  charges  and  amounts  due  on  settlements  of 
loading  orders,  issuance  and  control  of  loading  orders  for  the  disposition  and 
reconcentration  of  commodities,  handling  of  bills  of  lading,  payment  of  freight 
bills,  and  negotiations,  payments  and  billings  in  connection  with  the  purchases 
and  sales  of  the  commodities.  These  inventory  management  activities  and  the 
related  accounting  activities  comprise  approximately  70  percent  of  the  total 
workload  of  these  offices.  Tables  1  and  2  attached  reflect  the  estimated  volume 
of  program  operations  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  and  the  volume  in  terms  of  man-year 
requirements  for  the  CSS  commodity  office  operations.  In  converting  the  work¬ 
load  into  man-year  requirements  for  these  offices,  the  same  productivity  rates 
were  applied  that  were  used  in  determining  current  fund  allocations  for  these 
offices.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  these  productivity  rates  are  approximately 
24  percent  higher  than  the  rates  used  in  the  budget  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year 
1955  and  approximately  7  percent  higher  than  the  rates  actually  attained  during 
the  fiscal  year  1954. 

The  CSS  commodity  office  increase  also  includes  funds  for  changes  in  warehouse 
examination  responsibilities.  Because  of  the  increased  program  volume  and  the 
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tremendous  quantity  of  grain  inventories  accumulated  during  the  fiscal  years 
1953  and  1954,  it  became  necessary  this  fiscal  year  to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
grain  warehouse  examinations  conducted  by  the  Corporation.  Prior  to  this  fiscal 
year,  responsibility  for  grain  warehouse  examination  has  been  performed  in  part 
by  the  State  and  county  offices  and  in  part  by  the  CSS  commodity  offices.  Gen¬ 
erally,  in  the  past,  CSS  commodity  office  employees  have  examined  the  terminal 
and  subterminal  warehouses  and  county  office  employees  have  examined  the 
country  warehouses.  It  is  now  contemplated  that  responsibility  for  examination 
of  all  warehouses  other  than  CCC-owned  bins  will  be  placed  in  the  CSS  commodity 
offices.  This  will  increase  the  workload  of  the  CSS  commodity  offices  by  approxi¬ 
mately  8,000  warehouses  and  the  expenses  by  $442,000.  This  additional  work¬ 
load  and  greater  efficiency  is  reflected  in  line  item  03  of  the  attached  table  2. 
This  latter  amount  would  be  largely  offset  by  lower  CCC  costs  at  the  county  level 
which  are  paid  from  capital  rather  than  administrative  funds. 

With  the  tremendous  increase  in  CCC  grain  inventories,  only  the  most  coordi¬ 
nated  and  straight-line  authority  for  warehouse  examination  work  will  ade¬ 
quately  protect  the  interests  of  Government  in  the  grain  it  owns.  The  State  and 
county  ASC  offices  have  the  huge  job  of  administration  of  price  support,  acreage 
control  and  other  programs  at  the  farm  level.  Since  the  warehouse  examination 
work,  in  most  cases  constitutes  only  part-time  work  of  county  employees  not 
essentially  trained  in  this  type  of  work,  it  is  felt  that  this  function  will  be  morei 
effectively  performed  by  more  qualified  employees  devoting  full-time  to  warehouse' 
examination. 

In  addition  to  the  greater  efficiency  which  should  result  by  having  full-time 
employees  assigned  to  this  function  it  is  believed  that  a  more  coordinated  and 
systematic  examination  will  follow  since  supervision,  instructions  and  procedures 
will  originate  in  5  rather  than  48  locations.  It  is  believed  also  thpt  examination 
of  warehouses  by  other  than  local  employees  will  not  only  have  a  more  restraining 
effect  upon  warehousemen  who  might  be  tempted  into  wrongdoing,  it  will  also 
foster  improved  relationships  between  the  warehousemen  and  CCC. 

The  remainder  of  the  increase  due  to  changes  in  estimates  of  program  volume 
($1,234,555)  consists  of: 

(1)  Transfers  to  Agricultural  Marketing  Services  ($289,800). 

(a)  Of  this  amount,  $185,000  is  required  to  carry  out  the  special  school  milk 
program  authorized  by  an  amendment  to  section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  which  was  passed  by  the  C  ongress  subsequent  to  the  formulation  of  the  1955 
budget,  permitting  the  Corporation  to  use  not  to  exceed  $50  million  of  its  funds 
to  support  dairy  prices  by  providing  for  increased  fluid  milk  consumption  by 
children  in  nonprofit  schools.  In  carrying  out  the  assigned  responsibilities  under 
the  special  school  milk  progiam  the  Agricultural  Marketrng  Service  will  perform 
the  following  functions: 

1.  Distribute  funds  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  a  formula  similar  to  that 
provided  in  the  National  School  Lunch  A.ct. 

2.  Furnish  technical  and  supervisory  assistance  to  the  States  in  the  operation 
of  the  program. 

3.  Perform  administrative  reviews  and  audit  operating  records  of  States  and| 
private  nonprofit  schools. 

4.  Account  for  the  use  of  the  funds  in  accordance  with  established  procedures. 
The  special  school  milk  program  will  be  administered  through  offices  already 
established  and  to  some  extent  will  receive  technical  and  supervisory  assistance 
from  staff  members  presently  administering  the  present  school  lunch  program. 
Consequently,  the  cost  of  administering  the  special  school  milk  program  is  rela¬ 
tively  low  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  administering  the  present  school  lunch  pro¬ 
gram,  considering  the  relative  size  of  the  two  programs. 

( b )  The  balance  of  $104,800  is  required  to  perform  the  additional  workload 
applicable  to  the  distribution  of  commodities  from  CCC  stocks  pursuant  to  the 
recent  amendment  to  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  A.ct  of  1949  liberalizing  the 
methods  for  these  donations.  During  the  fiscal  year  1954  donations  of  dairv 
products  amounted  to  158,140,764  pounds.  For  the  fiscal  year  1955  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  626,088,337  pounds  of  dairy  products  and  85  million  pounds  of  refined 
cottonseed  oil  will  be  donated. 

(2)  The  Washington  divisions  will  have  considerably  more  auditing,  account¬ 
ing,  and  inventory  management  responsibilities  as  investment  in  price  support 
mounts.  Additional  funds  ($727,755)  will  be  required  with  the  major  increases 
occurring  in  the  Fiscal  Division,  $193,320;  Barter  and  Stockpiling  Division, 
$115,764;  Grain  Division,  $66,557;  Audit  Division,  $58,318;  and  Compliance  and 
Investigation  Division,  $34,700. 
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(3)  Printing  ($217,000)  of  forms  required  in  loan  purchase,  inventory,  and 
accounting  operations. 

(b)  Increased,  responsibilities  and  workload  of  the  State  offices 

The  increase  of  $898,000  for  increased  responsibilities  and  workload  of  the  State 
offices  is  composed  of  the  following: 

(1)  An  increase  of  $710,000  to  provide  more  effective  supervision  of  ASC  county 
committees  in  the  administration  of  CCC  price-support  programs 

The  number  of  farmer  fieldmen  and  auditors  employed  in  1954  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  stabilization  and  conservation  State  offices  will  not  be  adequate  for  the 
increased  workload  on  CCC  price-support  programs.  In  1954  there  was  an  aver¬ 
age  of  only  1  farmer  fieldman  for  slightly  over  12  county  committees,  and  in  some 
States,  with  major  program  responsibilities,  the  number  of  county  committees 
per  farmer  fieldman  ranged  from  15  to  21.  This  estimate  would  provide  a  partial 
correction  of  the  deficiency  in  supervision  of  county  offices.  Additional  funds  for 
other  programs  operating  through  ASC  State  offices  which  are  included  in  the 
1956  estimates  would  lower  the  average  to  10.1  county  offices  per  fieldman.  This 
would  still  constitute  a  heavy  workload  since  farmer  fieldmen  supervise  all  pro¬ 
grams  carried  out  through  ASC  county  offices,  and  while  it  does  not  represent  the 
optimum  average  it  will  enable  progress  to  be  made  toward  more  efficient  eco- 
|  nomical  operations.  There  was  only  1  county  auditor  for  over  27  county  com¬ 
mittees  in  1954  with  the  average  workload  in  some  States  ranging  from  39  to  60 
county  committees  per  auditor.  Additional  auditors  provided  under  this  esti¬ 
mate  would  reduce  the  national  average  to  slightly  over  25  county  committees 
per  auditor.  Funds  included  in  the  1956  estimates  for  other  programs  operating 
through  ASC  State  offices  would  further  reduce  the  average  to  slightly  under  22 
county  committees  per  auditor.  Since  auditors  review  all  programs,  the  latter 
coverage  will  provide  an  audit  program  more  in  line  with  the  overall  volume  of 
program  operations. 

The  work  under  CCC  price-support  programs  in  1954  included  activities  in 
about  3,000  counties  where  price-support  programs  are  offered,  work  preparatory 
to  the  making  of  about  1.2  million  CCC  loans  on  various  commodities  in  about 
2,400  counties,  negotiating  agreements  with  about  9,000  lending  agencies,  per¬ 
forming  about  1,600,000  reinspections  of  farm-stored  commodities,  the  acquisition 
of  commodities  under  loan  or  purchase  aereement  in  about  450,000  instances  and 
the  receipt  and  recordation  of  about  170.000  repayments  on  loans.  It  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  the  workload  will  increase  considerably  in  1955  especially  in  connection 
with  the  reinspection  of  farm-stored  commodities,  the  repayments  on  loans  and 
the  acquisition  of  commodities. 

These  increases  in  workload  are  indicated  by  the  increased  volume  of  loans, 
repayments,  etc.,  of  the  principal  crops  for  which  the  county  committees  handle 
the  price-suppcrt  work,  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Anticipated  change  in  terms  of  percentages,  increase  (+),  decrease  (  — )  fiscal  year 

1954-1955 


Commodity 

Loans  out¬ 
standing  at 
beginning 
of  year 

New  loans 
made 

Repayments 

Collateral 

acquired 

and 

wTite-offs 

Corn...  _  _ 

+37 

-31 

+63 

+28 

Wheat _ _ -  . 

+105 

-18 

+225 

-17 

Barley . .  . . ... . 

+963 

+102 

+145 

+402 

Beans . . . 

-39 

-10 

+7 

-26 

Oats _ _ _ _ _ 

+183 

+71 

+81 

+329 

Rye.. - - - -  - - 

(') 

+61 

(?) 

+310 

Sorghums,  grain _ 

+86 

+77 

+82 

+83 

Soybeans. . . . . 

-90 

-7 

+61 

Seeds _  ..  _ _  _  _  _ 

(?) 

(3) 

(3) 

(2) 

1  +  over  1,000. 

2  Hay  and  pasture — none  anticipated  for  1955.  Winter  cover  crop — none  anticipated  for  1955. 


In  addition  to  an  increased  volume  of  work  in  connection  with  price  support 
activities  in  the  fiscal  year  1955  effective  January  1,  1955,  responsibility  for 
supervising  the  liquidation  of  loan  programs  handled  at  the  countv  levels  will 
be  placed  at  the  State  office  level  rather  than  at  the  commodity  office  level  as 
heretofore.  This  will  permit  the  States  to  check  loan  records  with  the  countries’ 
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cumulative  reports  of  commodity  loan  and  purchase  agreements  and  determine 
causes  of  discrepancies  in  loan  transactions  thereby  relieving  the  commodity 
offices  of  the  necessity  of  reconciling  each  individual  county’s  leport  and  calling 
attention  of  the  county  to  discrepancies  in  its  records.  The  increased  work  in 
the  State  offices  for  this  purpose  is  partially  offset  by  a  decrease  in  the  work  in  the 
CSS  commodity  offices  which  has  been  given  effect  in  the  estimated  requirements 
for  those  offices  for  1955. 

(2)  An  increase  of  $188,000  to  strengthen  supervision  and  administration  of 
CCC  grain  storage  structure  program  by  State  agricultural  stabilization  and 
conservation  offices  in  an  attempt  to  overcome  existing  inadequacies  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  program. 

Responsibility  foi  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  CCC-owned  structures  is 
placed  on  the  A.SC  county  committees.  The  technical  assistance  available  to 
these  counties  from  the  State  ASC  offices  is  insufficient  and  the  office  of  the  Deputy 
Administrator  for  Production  Adjustment  is  inadequately  staffed  to  provide  the 
necessary  overall  supervision  and  direction  of  the  program  under  procedures 
initiated  by  the  Grain  Division.  In  view  of  serious  criticisms  which  have  been 
made  of  the  manner  in  which  this  program  is  operating  and  the  size  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  stocks  of  grain  in  the  structures  owned  by  CCC,  it  is  believed  essential 
that  more  direct  technically  qualified  supervision  and  direction  be  provided  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  objective  will  be  to  prevent  undesirable  practices  from 
developing  and  to  coirect  deficiencies  as  they  occur.  This  is  a  step  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  carrying  out  the  express  objective  of  the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Sub¬ 
committee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  as  indicated  in  the  hearings 
on  the  1955  budget  for  the  CCC,  that  every  effort  be  made  to  prevent  improper 
handling  of  CCC-owned  grain  stored  in  bins. 

The  $188,000  to  strengthen  the  administration  and  supervision  of  the  CCC 
storage  structure  program  will  be  used  chiefly  for  the  employment  of  grain  storage 
specialists  in  the  14  States  which  have  over  1,000  storage  structures  each,  in  the 
three  aieas  which  have  over  15,000  structures  each  and  in  the  Office  of  the  Deputy 
Administrator  for  Production  Adjustment. 

The  grain  storage  specialists  in  the  State  offices  will  exercise  supervision  over 
all  phases  of  the  CCC  grain  storage  structure  program  in  the  State.  They  will 
supervise  the  erection  of  structures,  the  preparation  of  sites,  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  sites  and  structures  and  the  inspections,  care,  and  handling  of  grain, 
whether  these  jobs  are  done  by  State  or  county  crews  or  under  contract. 

Work  in  connection  with  the  grain  storage  structure  program  in  the  fiscal  year 
1955  is  estimated  to  involve  about  200,000  storage  structures  on  4,500  sites  in 
938  counties.  The  storage  structures  total  capacity  will  be  about  900  million 
bushels  and  it  is  estimated  that  maximum  storage  will  be  about  869  million  bush¬ 
els.  Some  480  million  bushels  will  go  into  storage;  about  132  million  bushels  will 
go  out;  300  million  bushels  will  need  fumigation;  71  million  bushels  will  need  turn¬ 
ing  and  57  million  bushels  will  have  to  be  cleaned.  This  represents  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  total  workload  over  1954. 
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Table  1. — Comparison  of  the  fiscal  year  1955  budget  estimate  of  commodity  volume 
with  revised  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1955 


All  commodities  except 
cotton 

Cotton 

Budget 

estimate 

Revised 

estimate 

Budget 

estimate 

Revised 

estimate 

I  Loan  activity: 

(а)  Loans  made... . . . . . 

(б)  Loans  repaid  - .  . . 

(c)  Loans  forfeited: 

1.  Warehouse  stored . . 

2.  Farm  stored  - _ . 

Carlots 

435, 854 
200, 202 

132,  840 
199,  258 

766, 279 

Carlots 

524, 566 
156, 131 

187, 159 
292,  736 

753,  315 

Thousand 

bales 

2, 030 
2, 100 

1,300 

Thousand 

bales 

2,525 

3,015 

1, 675 

II.  Inventory  management: 

(o)  On  hand  beginning  of  fiscal  year _ 

(6)  Additions: 

1.  Purchases .  . 

136 

132 

24, ‘137 

31,  852 
332,  098 
10,  000 
45, 000 

81, 061 

69,  218 
479, 895 
15, 000 
45, 000 

2.  Purchase  agreement  deliv- 

3.  Forfeiture  of  collateral . 

4.  Exchanges _  __  . 

1,300 

1,675 

5.  Transfers..  _  ... 

Total,  additions . 

(c)  Dispositions: 

1.  Sales  or  donations... 

2.  Exchanges _  ...  _ 

443,  087 

690, 174 

1,300 

1,675 

209, 680 
10,  000 
45,  000 

403, 906 
15, 000 
45, 000 

636 

327 

3.  Transfers . .  .  _ _ 

Total,  dispositions . . 

(d)  On  hand  end  of  fiscal  year..  . . 

(e)  Reconcentrations.  -.  . 

264,  680 

463, 906 

636 

327 

944,  686 
169, 000 

979,  583 
384, 000 

800 

629 

1,480 
1,  500 

HOUSE  ACTION 

Chairman. Hayden.  Mr.  Morse,  we  are  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  1  am 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  present  to  you  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  request  which  we  have  made  for  an  increase  in  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  CCC  administrative  expenses  from  $18  million  as  contained 
in  the  1955  Appropriation  Act  to  $25,290,000.  This  request,  as  you 
know,  was  approved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  yesterday. 

In  the  hearings  before  the  House  committee,  I  presented  a  rather 
full  description  of  the  background  for  the  situation  that  confronts  us 
in  carrying  out  the  CCC  price-support  programs  during  the  remainder 
of  this  fiscal  year.  With  your  permission,  therefore,  I  shall  limit  this 
statement  to  a  brief  summary  of  the  pertinent  facts. 

REQUEST  FOR  INCREASE  IN  BORROWING  POWER 

This  request  for  authorization  to  use  additional  CCC  funds  for 
administrative  expense  purposes  is  a  product  of  the  developments 
which  caused  us  to  come  to  Congress  twice  last  year,  after  the  budget 
estimates  were  submitted,  for  increases  in  the  borrowing  power  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Increases  in  the  volume  of  price 
support  program  activity  first  have  their  effect  on  the  amount  of 
capital  funds  in  the  form  of  borrowing  power  required.  Later,  the 
effect  is  reflected  in  an  increased  requirement  for  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  as  title  to  commodities  is  acquired  by  the  Corporation  and  the 
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task  of  managing  and  disposing  of  inventories  becomes  larger.  We  are 
now  at  the  point  in  the  course  of  events  where  administratively  we 
must  handle  the  work  resulting  from  last  year’s  upsurge  in  price 
support  extended,  along  with  a  continued  heavy  volume  of  price 
support  extended. 

When  we  were  before  the  Appropriations  Committee  early  last 
year  with  respect  to  the  CCC  administrative  expense  authorization, 
we  stated  that  we  knew  it  was  too  low  but  that  we  were  not  in  position 
at  that  time  to  estimate  the  amount  of  the  deficiency.  We  indicated 
that  in  January  1955,  we  would  be  in  better  position  to  estimate  our 
requirements  because  by  that  time  crop  production  would  be  known, 
many  of  the  important  crops  would  have  been  harvested,  and  the 
extent  of  the  total  workload  for  the  year  could  be  much  more  closely 
estimated. 

PRIOR  LIMITATION 

The  estimates  which  formed  the  basis  for  the  $18  million  limitation 
contained  in  the  1955  appropriation  act  were  made  in  the  fall  of  1953, 
before  the  1954  crops  were  planted  and  long  before  the  inventory 
management  problem  which  would  exist  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  1955  could  accurately  be  estimated. 

We  believe  that  our  current  estimates  of  workload  will  prove  to  be 
reasonably  accurate,  particularly  with  respect  to  price  support  ex¬ 
tended  and  the  inventory  management  problem.  With  respect  to 
disposals,  however,  our  estimates  may  be  either  too  low  or  too  high. 
If  too  low,  the  estimate  before  you  could  be  insufficient,  and  if  too 
high,  all  of  it  might  not  be  used. 

PRESENT  DEFICIENCY 

When  the  apportionment  of  the  CCC  administrative  expense  lim¬ 
itation  was  approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in 
June,  it  was  on  the  basis  that  a  deficiency  of  $8,150,000  would  exist, 
and  Congress  was  appropriately  notified.  This  deficiency  has  been 
reduced  to  the  amount  in  the  current  bill,  $7,290,000,  as  a  result  of 
changes  in  program  volume  estimates  and  increases  in  the  efficiency 
of  our  field  offices. 

The  major  part  of  the  increase  requested  is  to  cover  the  work  in  the 
eight  large  field  offices  of  Commodity  Stabilization  Service  which 
handle  the  accounting  for  loans  and  inventories  and  the  acquisition, 
disposition,  transportation,  warehousing,  and  management  of  CCC 
commodity  inventories.  This  work  arises  from  loans,  purchases, 
reconcentrations,  sales,  donations,  and  other  operations  under  the 
price-support  program.  The  workload  cannot  be  deferred,  since 
most  of  it  represents  current  business  transactions  with  producers, 
warehousemen,  carriers,  processors,  banks,  handlers,  and  others 
involved  in  commodity  operations. 

Adequate  administrative  funds  must  be  available  if  the  nearly 
$7  billion  investment  of  the  Government  in  price-support  loans  and 
inventories  is  to  be  protected  and  the  holdings  of  the  Corporation 
reduced  in  an  orderly  manner. 

The  basis  for  the  estimates  for  the  CSS  commodity  offices  is  the 
same  as  that  used  for  several  past  years,  that  is,  the  conversion  of 
program  volume  estimates  to  numbers  of  documents  and  other  work 
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units  based  on  experienced  conversion  factors,  then  conversion  of 
work  units  to  man-months  of  labor  required,  based  on  production 
standards,  and  third,  conversion  of  time  to  cost  based  on  existing 
salary  rates. 

INCREASE  IN  EFFICIENCY 

The  commodity  offices  have  increased  their  efficiency  to  the  point 
that  the  estimates  before  you  would  have  been  24  percent  higher 
if  they  had  been  based  on  1953  production  rates,  as  were  the  estimates 
in  the  1955  budget,  and  7  percent  higher  if  they  had  been  based  on 
1954  production  rates. 

The  proposed  supplemental  contemplates  use  of  4,671  man-years  of 
employment  on  CCC  operations  in  the  fiscal  year  1955,  or  1,374  more 
than  provided  by  the  current  authorization  of  $18  million.  November 
employment  was  at  a  level  of  approximately  4,300,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  this  level  will  have  to  rise  to  approximately  4,950  by  June  30, 
1955,  in  order  to  handle  the  seasonal  bulge  in  workload  in  the  field 
offices  when  1954  crop  loans  on  wheat  and  other  small  grains  mature 
and  the  Corporation  acquires  hundreds  of  millions  of  bushels  of  grain. 
Disposal  activity  will  also  be  heaviest  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

It  is  estimated  that  obligation  authority  under  the  present  limita¬ 
tion  will  be  exhausted  by  March  30,  and  to  avoid  the  disruption  that 
would  unavoidably  result  from  such  a  development  we  requested  that 
this  item  be  treated  as  an  urgent  one. 

I  would  be  glad  to  answer  questions. 

Chairman  Hayden.  Senator  Ellender,  as  the  new  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

PREVIOUS  REQUEST 

Senator  Ellender.  How  much  did  you  ask  last  year  for  this  opera¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  Morse.  This  is  the  $18  million  item  included  in  last  year’s  bud¬ 
get,  which  we  haven’t  requested  be  changed  imtil  now. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  was  the  amount  you  asked  for  last  year? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir.  That  amount  was  estimated  in  the  fall  of 
1953,  at  the  time  the  1955  budget  was  being  projected. 

SURPLUS  SALES  ABROAD 

Senator  Ellender.  How  much  of  this  money  would  be  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  sale  of  surpluses  abroad? 

Mr.  Beach.  In  our  workload  computations  there  is  not  a  breakdown 
of  the  sales  as  distinguished  between  commercial  sales  domestically 
and  those  abroad.  A  minor  part  of  the  total  estimate  is  involved  in 
the  sales  abroad  because  the  sales  abroad  have  been  a  minor  part  of 
our  total  sales. 

Senator  Ellender.  Are  you  asking  for  this  increase  because  of  the 
added  volume  of  work  resulting  from  the  sales  abroad? 

Mr.  Beach.  Not  primarily,  sir;  it  is  included. 

Senator  Ellender.  Incidentally,  it  is  there? 

Mr.  Beach.  Yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  About  how  much  of  that  is  for  that  purpose? 
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Mr.  Beach.  I  cannot  give  you  a  realistic  estimate  of  it,  because  we 
operate  this  way:  Our  total  disposition  transactions  are  considered  in 
lump ;  in  other  words,  the  total  dispositions  are  considered  as  disposi¬ 
tions  without  regard  to  whether  they  are  export  or  domestic  disposi¬ 
tions.  The  workload  in  the  commodity  offices  is  the  same,  practically. 
If  we  sell  domestically,  we  have  to  handle  about  the  same  amount  of 
paperwork  that  we  do  if  we  sell  for  foreign  outlets.  There  is  a  slight 
additional  amount  of  work  involved  in  some  of  the  sales  under  foreign 
currency  arrangements  than  there  is  in  others.  My  offhand  guess  is 
that  around  $100,000  is  involved  in  that. 

Senator  Ellender.  Would  you  be  able  to  tell  us  percentagewise 
how  much  of  this  seven  million  dollars  plus  will  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  on  the  domestic  market  and  the  foreign  market? 

Mr.  Beach.  I  can  insert  an  approximation  in  the  record,  but  I 
cannot  give  it  to  you  offhand. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  18  percent  of  the  additional  authorization 
of  $7,290,000  requested  will  be  required  to  finance  work  on  domestic  and  export 
sales  under  regular  authorities,  and  approximately  7  percent  to  finance  all  work 
on  sales  for  export  under  Public  Law  480.  Of  the  amount  requested  to  finance 
work  on  sales  under  Public  Law  480,  approximately  $110,000,  or  less  than  one- 
fourth,  represents  costs  peculiar  to  such  sales. 

SALES  FOR  EXPORT 

Senator  Ellender.  How  lias  that  program  been  progressing? 

Mr.  Morse.  We  feel  very  encouraged  with  our  progress. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  much  are  you  giving  away? 

Mr.  Morse.  There  was  inserted  in  this  report  of  the  hearing  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
year-end  report,  which  shows  the  disposal  of  surplus  commodities. 
I  think  we  have  that  marked. 

Senator  Ellender.  Is  the  major  part  of  this  disposition  being 
made  under  Public  Law  480,  title  I? 

Mr.  Morse.  Our  sales  abroad  exceed  Public  Law  480  sales. 

Mr.  Beach.  The  total  sales  commitments  for  export  during  the 
period  January  1  through  November  30,  1954,  have  amounted  to 
about  $453  million. 

Senator  Ellender.  Is  that  under  Public  Law  480? 

Mr.  Beach.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  much  of  that  is  Public  Law  480? 

Mr.  Beach.  None.  While  several  agreements  under  Public  Law 
480  have  been  consummated,  we  have  not  yet  actually  made  sales 
under  Public  Law  480  up  to  the  end  of  November. 

RECEIPTS  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  480 

Senator  Ellender.  WThat  became  of  the  proceeds  of  these  sales? 

Mr.  Beach.  The  proceeds  of  commercial  sales  go  right  back  into 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  capital  funds. 

Senator  Ellender.  In  the  form  of  dollars? 

Mr.  Beach.  Yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  Now,  were  these  sales  made  locally  for  export 
by  our  own  exporters? 

Mr.  Beach.  Generally,  yes,  sir,  through  our  own  exporters. 
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Senator  Ellender.  What  is  the  amount  of  money  received  or 
how  much  money  would  be  received  under  Public  Law  480,  for  the 
sales  that  you  contemplate? 

Mr.  Beach.  Yesterday  in  the  President’s  message,  it  was  indicated 
that  contracts  under  negotiation  or  negotiated  under  title  I  of 
Public  Law  480  aggregate  $452.8  million  in  total  commitments. 

Senator  Ellender.  For  this  commitment? 

Mr.  Beach.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  much  of  those  goods  have  actually  been 
delivered? 

Mr.  Beach.  Under  Public  Law  480,  the  first  purchase  authorization 
was  only  issued  last  week;  none  has  actually  been  delivered. 

Senator  Ellender.  This  is  only  in  contemplation,  then,  and  in 
other  words,  you  have  not  perfected  the  sale  of  the  $452  million  that 
the  President  has  mentioned. 

Mr.  Beach.  Those  are  contracts  in  process  of  negotiation,  or  that 
have  been  completed. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  much  have  you  actually  sold  then? 
And  I  think  we  ought  to  find  that  out.  The  President  said  in  his 
message,  as  I  recall,  $450  some  odd  million. 

Mr.  Beach.  What  he  said,  sir,  was  this:  that  there  are  in.  process, 
or  completed,  negotiations  with  foreign  governments  that  will  total 
an  investment  value  of  commodities  of  $452.8  million. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  much  have  you  actually  sold? 

Mr.  Beach.  None  have  actually  moved  yet. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  was  all  in  contemplation? 

Mr.  Beach.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ellender.  And  it  is  still  all  in  contemplation? 

Mr.  Beach.  Yes,  but  those  agreements  are  now  at  this  stage  being 
firmed  up  after  a  considerable  period  of  getting  the  mechanics  worked 
out,  and  we  believe  that  that  volume  of  operations  will  take  place. 
The  estimate  included  in  this  CCC  estimate  is  $400  million.  We 
believe  that  much  will  take  place  during  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year. 

Senator  Ellender.  As  I  recall  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  480, 
these  surplus  commodities  are  being  sold  for  the  currencies  of  the 
country  that  we  are  contracting  with. 

Mr.  Morse.  There  is  broad  authority  in  the  act  for  such  sales,  and 
part  of  the  contemplated  sales  will  be  made  in  that  manner. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  understand  there  is  broad  authority.  What 
did  you  do?  What  does  your  contract  contemplate? 

Mr.  Morse.  The  contracts  will  vary  by  countries. 

Senator  Ellender.  Start  with  anyone  that  is  completed;  start 
with  one  you  have  completed. 

AGREEMENT  WITH  TURKEY 

Mr.  Morse.  For  Turkey,  the  first  agreement  under  title  I  was 
signed  with  the  Government  of  the  Turkish  Republic  on  November 
16,  1954.  This  agreement  provided  for  about  300,000  tons  of  bread 
grains  and  feed  grains  to  Turkey. 

Senator  Ellender.  Three  hundred  thousand  tons,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Morse.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  much  money  does  that  involve? 
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Mr.  Morse.  About  $30  million  in  CCC  costs. 

Senator  Ellender.  ,How  will  Turkey  pay  for  that  commodity? 

Mr.  Morse.  This  report  does  not  give  that  figure  exactly. 

Senator  Ellender.  Who  negotiated  the  contract? 

Mr.  Beach.  The  payment  will  be  made  in  Turkish  liras,  half  of 
which  will  be  used  in  meeting  United  States  expenses  in  that  country 
and  the  remainder  as  loans  for  furthering  Turkish  development.  This 
is  quoting  from  the  President’s  report. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is,  half  of  the  $30  million  would  be  used 
to  pay  obligations  that  we  incur  in  Turkey? 

Mr.  Beach.  Yes;  United  States  expenses  in  that  country. 

Senator  Ellender.  Such  as,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Beach.  I  don’t  have  an  itemization  of  those. 

Senator  Ellender.  Is  it  named  in  the  contract? 

Mr.  Beach.  I  have  not  seen  the  contract,  sir,  and  I  cannot  give 
you  the  details  as  to  what  is  in  the  contract. 

Senator  Ellender.  Who  handles  it  in  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation?  Have  you  anybody  present  who  did  it? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  think  it  represents  mostly  military  expenses. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  much  of  the  entire  amount  will  be 
utilized  for  paying  out  own  expenses?  Is  it  limited  to  the  50  percent 
or  will  Turkey  have  50  percent  for  its  own  use? 

Mr.  Morse.  The  President  in  his  statement  shows  an  example  of 
the  use  to  which  local  currencies  generated  by  the  various  country 
agreements  are  put,  pursuant  to  the  act,  by  including  the  breakdown 
on  the  Japanese  program. 

It  varies  by  countries,  and  the  use  of  these  foreign  currency  funds 
which  are  acquired  is  at  the  disposition  of  the  President  under  au¬ 
thority  provided  in  the  act.  It  may  not  be  fully  determined  at  the 
time  of  the  negotiations,  and  they  are  on  deposit  for  future  use. 

Senator  Ellender.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  $30  million  can  be  used, 
if  the  President  sees  fit,  for  rehabilitation  in  Turkey,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Morse.  That  is,  technical  assistance  but  in  this  program  as  we 
said  before  50  percent  is  for  United  States  use. 

CREATION  OF  COUNTERPART  FUNDS 

Senator  Ellender.  The  reason  I  am  asking  these  questions  is  that 
I  recently  returned  from  an  extended  tour  abroad,  and  our  FOA  people 
are  cooking  up  a  lot  of  schemes,  whereby  the  proceeds  from  the  sales 
of  these  commodities  that  you  can  dispose  of  are  to  form  another  little 
kitty  to  keep  them  in  the  business. 

Now,  are  you  acquainted  with  any  of  that? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  have  not  the  firsthand  knowledge  that  you  apparently 
have  acquired. 

Senator  Ellender.  Well,  I  do  have  that  knowledge.  I  have 
talked  to  them  and  they  are  there  just  waiting  in  order  to  create  more 
counterpart  funds,  so  as  to  show  a  necessity  for  keeping  FOA  in  being 
beyond  June  30  of  this  year. 

Now,  you  saw  that,  although  the  contract  that  has  been  signed  pro¬ 
vides  for  $30  million,  or  half  to  be  spent  to  pay  expenses  of  our  own 
out  there,  that  can  be  changed  at  will? 

Mr.  Morse.  As  I  understand  it,  these  foreign  currency  funds 
which  are  deposited  as  a  result  of  these  sales  then  can  be  used  in 
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various  ways,  development  of  new  markets,  procurement  of  military 
equipment,  financial  purchases  for  other  friendly  countries,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Ellender.  So  that  the  half  of  the  $30  million,  that  is  to 
be  loaned  under  the  present  agreement  to  Turkey,  may  turn  out  to  be 
a  gift  if  the  President  or  those  in  authority  decide  to  so  do,  am  I  right? 

Mr.  Morse.  That  is  a  decision  that  could  be  made  by  those  in 
authority. 

Senator  Ellender.  Can  you  give  us  another  illustration  of  any 
other  contracts  like  that? 

Mr.  Morse.  Here  is  more  information  on  this  Turkish  agreement. 
The  Turkish  liras  derived  from  the  purchase  of  wheat  within  FOA 
defense  support  funds  will  be  used  for  the  Turkish  armed  forces; 
those  resulting  from  CCC  sales  will  be  divided  equally  to  meet  United 
States  obligations  and  to  be  loaned  for  the  promotion  of  Turkish 
economic  development. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  much  of  it  may  be  used  in  order  to 
)  assist  Turkey  in  paying  expenses  of  its  army? 

Mr.  Morse.  The  lira  to  be  received  under  the  agreement  under 
title  I  of  Public  Law  480  is  divided  equally,  one-half  to  meet  United 
States  obligations,  and  one-half  for  loans  to  further  Turkish 
development.  This  latter  item  refers  to  FOA  defense  support  funds. 

Senator  Ellender.  As  I  understand,  all  of  these  sums  are  in 
addition  to  what  may  have  been  made  available  to  Turkey  during  this 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Beach.  That  is  correct;  this  would  be  in  addition. 

Senator  Ellender.  Have  you  any  other  contract  that  you  have 
completed? 

Mr.  Beach.  In  the  President’s  message  it  was  pointed  out  that 
many  of  these  contracts  are  in  the  process  of  negotiation,  and  he  could 
not  divulge  the  details  of  them  without  prejudicing  the  negotiations. 
He  did  give  an  example  in  the  case  of  Japan, 

Senator  Ellender.  How  do  you  mean  “without  prejudicing  the 
negotiations”?  Who  would  be  prejudiced? 

Mr.  Morse.  Until  the  negotiations  are  completed,  these  are  usually 
not  widely  discussed. 

Senator  Ellender.  Is  Turkey  the  only  one  that  you  can  talk  about 
now? 

Mr.  Beach.  There  is  another  example. 

Senator  Ellender.  Give  us  another  one  that  you  can  talk  about. 

NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  JAPAN 

Mr.  Beach.  This  is  one  with  Japan,  that  Mr.  Morse  referred  to. 
The  use  of  local  currency  as  they  have  it  broken  down  here  would  be  as 
follows:  To  develop  new  markets,  $2  million. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  would  be  spent  in  Japan? 

Mr.  Beach.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ellender.  By  whom? 

Mr.  Beach.  By  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Senator  Ellender.  For  whose  use  and  benefit? 

Mr.  Beach.  To  benefit  the  United  States  by  development  of  more 
procurement  of  United  States  agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  Morse.  The  development  of  new  markets  would  be  develop¬ 
ment  at  our  expense  of  new  markets  for  farm  commodities  for  our 
products. 
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Senator  Ellender.  Would  it  be  used  to  pay  our  own  people,  or  to 
pay  Japanese,  or  how  woidd  that  be  handled? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  suppose  it  would  be  used  both  ways,  in  the  process 
of  promoting  or  developing  new  markets  in  Japan  for  United  States 
products,  whether  farm  products  or  commercial  products. 

Senator  Ellender.  Would  any  of  that  be  used  in  order  to  develop 
Japan’s  economy? 

Air.  Morse.  I  would  take  it  that  it  would  not. 

Senator  Ellender.  Solely  American? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ellender.  Would  you  tell  us  about  the  rest? 

Mr.  Beach.  The  total  is  $85  million.  The  major  item  represents 
loans  for  economic  development  which  total  $59%  million,  and  the 
next  largest  item  was  procurement  of  military  equipment,  $17  million. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  $2  million  is  to  be  spent  by  us  to  develop 
a  market  for  our  own  products  in  Japan? 

Mr.  Morse.  That  is  my  understanding.  The  $17  million  would  be  • 
to  meet  our  own  military  expenses,  military  expenses  of  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Ellender.  Because  of  the  presence  of  our  forces  there? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  would  judge  that  would  be  the  case,  primarily. 

PURCHASES  FOR  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

The  next  item  is  to  finance  the  purchases  for  other  friendly  countries 
in  the  amount  of  $5%  million.  Now,  it  is  my  understanding  in  that 
instance  that  if  we  were  providing  other  friendly  countries  with  items 
that  could  be  purchased  in  Japan,  that  these  yen  would  be  used  to 
pay  for  purchases. 

Senator  Ellender.  For  us  to  give  to  other  countries? 

Air.  Morse.  That  is  right;  or  the  items  might  be  sold  to  other  coun¬ 
tries  for  their  currency. 

Senator  Thye.  In  order  that  we  may  elaborate  a  little  on  that,  to 
clarify  it,  What  other  countries  might  be  considered? 

Mr.  Morse.  There  are  other  countries  in  the  Asian  area  that  might 
be  considered. 

Senator  Knowland.  It  might  be  Korea  getting  some  materials  in 
Japan  and  Thailand,  and  Formosa,  probably,  and  the  Philippines. 

Senator  Ellender.  Is  it  confined  to  that  area? 

Air.  AIorse.  It  might  be  used  elsewhere. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  could  send  it  to  Norway,  if  you  wanted  to? 

Air.  AIorse.  We  assume  the  location  would  be  closer  to  Japan. 
That  is  the  reason  I  say  Asia. 

Senator  Thye.  But  it  is  true,  however,  that  if  you  wanted  some 
heavy  industries  from  Germany,  for  Korea,  or  for  Japan,  or  any 
place  in  there,  you  could  use  those  funds  to  go  back  into  even  Europe 
to  pick  up  whatever  you  wanted. 

I  just  want  to  get  the  record  straight. 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir;  I  think  these  would  be  purchases  of  items 
which  Japan  could  supply  to  other  friendly  countries  where  we  wanted 
to  supply  them. 

Senator  Ellender.  This  $5%  million  would  be  used  to  buy  goods 
in  Japan  that  could  be  given  by  us  to  other  friendly  countries? 
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Mr.  Morse.  Given  or  sold  for  their  currencies. 

Senator  Ellender.  Now  you  have  accounted  for  that  much  of  it. 

Mr.  Morse.  There  is  to  pay  United  States  obligations  abroad  an 
item  of  $250,000.  Loans  for  economic  development  to  Japan  would 
amount  to  $59%  million;  it  is  by  far  the  largest  single  item. 

For  international  educational  exchange,  there  is  an  item  of  $750,000. 

That  makes  a  total  of  $85  million. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  would  this  loan  be  handled?  Do  you 
know,  have  you  got  the  details  of  how  that  woidd  be  done,  and  what 
security  would  we  have,  or  exactly  how  would  it  be  done? 

Mr.  Morse.  That  would  be  merely  a  government-to-government 
loan. 

Senator  Ellender.  A  government  loan? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  Just  to  the  Japanese  Government? 

Mr.  Morse.  That  is  my  understanding,  sir. 

Senator  Ellender.  Now,  am  I  correct  in  saying  that  of  all  of  the 
sales  in  contemplation,  and  those  two  you  have  just  mentioned,  we 
are  to  get  nothing  in  return  that  can  be  used  in  our  own  country? 
There  is  no  cash  and  no  dollars?  It  is  just  to  be  spent  abroad? 

MILITARY  EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  Morse.  This  procurement  of  military  equipment  would  be 
in  place  of  purchases  we  would  otherwise  have  to  make  for  the  area 
to  which  Japan  is  most  accessible. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  mean  the  $5K  million  worth? 

Mr.  Morse.  That  is  the  $17  million  for  military  equipment,  which 
represents  money  that,  as  I  understand  it,  we  would  spend  for  our 
military  operations,  if  this  transaction  was  not  made. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  could  be  used  to  pay  the  expense  of  our 
own  soldiers,  as  I  understand  it. 

Air.  AIorse.  That  is  the  use  of  that  $17  million;  yes,  sir.  This 
use  would  return  dollars  to  CCC. 

Senator  Ellender.  Are  there  any  other  contracts  that  you  can  talk 
about  in  detail? 

Mr.  Beach.  There  is  no  detail  of  the  other  contracts  in  this  report, 
sir. 

Senator  Ellender.  Alay  I  suggest,  Air.  Chairman,  that  as  these 
contracts  are  completed  that  the  committee  be  furnished  with  a  little 
detail  or  outline  of  how  much  is  involved,  and  how  it  is  expected  the 
money  will  be  spent. 

Chairman  Hayden.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  would  be  proper. 

Senator  Ellender.  If  any  changes  are  made — as  you  say  the 
President  or  somebody  else  has  a  right  to  do  that,  for  instance  in  this 
Japanese  contract,  and  the  other  we  have  just  discussed — if  any 
changes  are  made  in  the  contract,  as  to  how  that  money  is  to  be  used, 
I  think  that  the  committee  should  also  be  notified. 

Chairman  Hayden.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  shouldn’t  be  kept 
informed . 

Air.  AIorse.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that,  sir. 
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PRIOR  AUTHORIZATION 

Senator  Young.  I  note  on  the  first  page  of  your  statement: 

this  request  for  authorization  to  use  additional  CCC  funds  for  administrative 
expense  purposes  is  a  product  of  the  developments  which  caused  us  to  come  to 
Congress  twice  last  year. 

Did  you  use  any  of  your  last  year’s  authorization  for  borrowing 
authority? 

Mr.  Beach.  We  were  up  to  $7,545,000,000,  as  of  November  30, 
1954. 

Senator  Young.  Your  last  authorization  was  from  $8%  billion  to 
$10  billion? 

Mr.  Beach.  We  anticipate  at  the  peak  use  this  year,  and  we  haven’t 
reached  the  peak  and  won’t  until  February,  that  we  probably  will  be 
between  8  and  8)2  billion  dollars.  The  drought  cut  down  the  amount 
of  the  required  use  of  borrowing  power,  particularly  when  it  cut  the 
corn  crop,  and  our  loan  volume  on  corn  now  is  estimated  considerably 
less  than  it  was  when  we  were  up  here  last  year. 

Senator  Young.  You  never  used  the  last  authorization  you  received 
last  year? 

Mr.  Beach.  The  figure  I  gave  you  of  $7%  billion  is  our  alltime  peak 
to  November  30. 

Mr.  Morse.  May  I  supplement  that,  too?  It  bears  on  a  question 
Senator  Ellender  asked. 

The  development  of  the  movement  of  these  products  into  use  has 
been  more  than  we  anticipated  earlier,  even  though  products  have  not 
actually  yet  moved  under  this  additional  authority  that  has  been 
received.  Our  efforts  to  stimulate  sales  and  get  these  commodities 
moved  into  use,  has  resulted  in  more  dispositions  than  anticipated, 
which  is  helping  hold  down  the  volume. 

OTHER  USE  OP  FUNDS 

Senator  Young.  I  raised  a  question  at  the  time  you  got  that 
additional  authority,  believing  you  didn’t  need  it.  It  appears  that  I 
was  right.  You  have  some  authorization  to  use  CCC  funds  for  other 
purposes,  for  example,  for  control  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  in 
Mexico.  During  the  last  year,  you  used  some  of  these  funds  for  other 
purposes.  Do  you  have  a  list  of  those? 

Mr.  Beach.  That  is  not  a  use  of  administrative  funds.  Those 
transfers  come  out  of  the  capital  funds  of  the  Corporation,  and  they 
are  not  included  in  this  limitation.  We  have  authority  to  advance 
funds  to  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  for  eradication  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  and  also  brucellosis,  under  the  appropriation  act, 
but  it  is  not  against  this  limitation. 

Senator  Young.  I  think  you  stretch  your  authority  there,  but  we 
will  go  into  that  some  other  time.  May  I  ask  one  other  question, 
and  then  I  will  be  through.  Who  handles  these  negotiations  for 
contracts  to  dispose  of  agricultural  commodities  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture?  Who  handles  it  for  the  United  States  Government — 
is  it  FOA? 

DEPARTMENTAL  PARTICIPATION 

Mr.  Morse.  The  President  delegated  the  authority  to  the  State 
Department  to  negotiate  the  agreements.  After  an  agreement  is 
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made  under  title  I,  the  authority  is  delegated  to  the  Agriculture 
Department  to  carry  out  the  sales. 

Under  title  2,  with  respect  to  the  $300  million  which  was  made 
available  to  FOA,  of  course,  that  is  handled  by  FOA. 

There  is  an  interagency  committee  to  which  the  President  refers 
in  his  report,  which  brings  together  officials  of  the  Departments  of 
Commerce,  Treasury,  State,  and  Agriculture,  the  FOA  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  handle  matters  which  involve  monetary 
exchange  and  other  problems  that  have  to  be  worked  out  between  the 
departments. 

Senator  Young.  These  contracts  that  you  were  discussing  with 
Senator  Ellender  a  moment  ago,  Who  handled  those  for  the  Agriculture 
Department?  Did  you  have  anyone  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  working  with  the  State  Department  on  that? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes;  we  have  a  staff  working  committee,  to  which  the 
President  also  referred,  which  is  headed  up  by  Mr.  Lodwick,  who  is  the 
head  of  our  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  That  is  where  the  primary 
work  is  done  on  working  out  what  commodities  will  be  within  these 
transactions,  under  the  authority  which  is  granted  in  title  1  of  Public 
Law  480. 

Senator  Young.  I  think  some  good  progress  has  been  made  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  agricultural  surpluses  under  this  program.  That  is  all. 

POWDERED  MILK  DISPOSAL 

Senator  Thye.  The  question  that  I  wanted  to  get  some  information 
on  is  how  much  has  it  cost  us  to  finance  the  disposal  of  powdered  milk 
to  the  feeds  processor  and  mixer.  How  much  has  it  cost  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation?  And  how  many  pounds  or  in  tons  have 
you  moved  of  the  powdered  milk? 

Mr.  Berger.  Five  hundred  and  seventy-three  million  pounds 
have  been  moved  or  sold  under  that  program. 

Senator  Thye.  What  percent  did  that  constitute  of  your  holdings 
of  powder  milk  last  year? 

Mr.  Berger.  Our  holdings  at  the  present  time  are  now  well  below 
100  million  pounds. 

Senator  Thye.  Let  me  frame  the  question  a  little  better.  What 
percent  of  your  disposal  program  on  powdered  milk  went  into  the 
commercial  feed  mix?  Some  would  go  to  edible  foods.  That  is  the 
question  I  would  like  to  get  cleared  up. 

Mr.  Beach.  I  can  give  you  these  figures.  As  of  January  5,  we 
had  on  hand  a  total  of  94,608,000  pounds  of  dried  milk.  We  had  at 
the  peak,  during  the  past  year,  656  million  pounds  of  dried  milk. 

Mr.  M  orse.  We  are  coming  up  to  the  peak  acquisition  now. 

Senator  Thye.  You  have  not  reached  your  peak,  and  you  will  not 
get  your  peak  until  a  few  months  from  now? 

Mr.  Morse.  We  are  moving  into  the  peak  situation  now. 

Senator  Thye.  It  will  be  a  few  months  now  before  you  get  into 
your  peak. 

Mr.  Beach.  For  animal  feed,  we  have  disposed  of  578,579,000 
pounds  from  January  1,  1954,  through  November  30,  1954,  and  we 
disposed  of,  for  human  use,  3,796,000  pounds. 

In  other  words,  there  was  a  total  disposal  of  approximately  582 
million  pounds,  of  which  578  million  was  for  animal  feed. 
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Senator  Thye.  Five  hundred  and  seventy-eight  million  was  animal 
feed? 

Mr.  Beach.  Yes. 

Senator  Thye.  At  a  cost  to  the  Commodity  Credit,  and  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  what  actually  was  advanced  on  that  powder  milk  and  that 
which  you  disposed  of  afterward,  and  that  was  a  total  of  how  many 
millions? 

Mr.  Berger.  Five  hundred  and  seventy-eight  million  pounds. 

Senator  Thye.  But  what  is  your  dollars-and-cents  loss  on  that  trans¬ 
action? 

Mr.  Beach.  Sir,  I  do  not  have  it  for  that  particular  period,  but  we 
had  about  17-cents-a-pound  investment  in  the  milk - • 

Mr.  Berger.  And  it  was  sold  for  3%  cents  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  4  cents  on  the  other  side,  and  in  addition  you  have  a 
variable  cost  of  delivery. 

Mr.  Morse.  That  would  be  about  13  cents  times  the  quantity  sold. 

Senator  Thye.  That  which  was  sold  for  edible  usage  commanded 
what  price? 

Mr.  Richards.  Senator,  most  of  our  disposals  of  dried  skim  milk 
have  been  at  “fire-sale”  prices.  In  the  past  3  years  commercial  sales 
for  export,  for  example,  amounted  to  only  about  2  million  pounds; 
what  we  call  noncommercial  sales  in  the  past  3  years  amounted  to 
245  million  pounds.  The  biggest  recipient  was  the  Children’s  Fund 
of  the  United  Nations.  Those  sales  were  for  1  cent  a  pound. 

Senator  Thye.  Was  there  any  of  it  given  free  to  any  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  relief  organizations? 

i>lr.  Richards.  To  CARE,  and  other  organizations,  something  like 
265  million  pounds  was  given  away  under  donation  authority. 

Senator  Thye.  And  are  there  applications  or  requests  for  addi¬ 
tional  powdered  milk  to  go  to  that? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Thye.  I  had  a  letter  across  my  desk  just  recently,  where  a 
nurse  working  in  Formosa  was  asking  why  the  Formosan  Govern¬ 
ment  could  not  have  for  its  relief  needs  some  of  the  powdered  milk 
from  the  United  States. 

You  don’t  deal  except  through  some  international  organization  such 
as  CARE,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Richards.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Morse.  Under  the  enactments  of  last  year,  FOA  has  not  only 
the  $300  million  under  Public  Law  480  authority,  but  another  $350 
million,  and  those  requests  can  be  considered. 

Senator  Thye.  That  is  all  of  the  questions  I  have. 

FURTHER  DISCUSSION  OF  TURKISH  AGREEMENT 

Senator  Dirksen.  Mr.  Morse,  recurring  for  a  moment  to  some  of 
the  questions  asked  by  Senator  Ellender,  in  this  Turkish  agreement 
which  was  negotiated  in  November  of  last  year,  I  presume  all  of  this 
is  done  under  title  1  of  the  so-called  Agricultural  Development  and 
Assistance  Act,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Morse.  That  is  my  understanding,  sir. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Now  then  $700  million  was  made  available  under 
that  act,  and  my  understanding  is  that  you  are  earmarking  about 
65  percent  of  that  whole  fund  for  your  operations  in  1955? 
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Mr.  Morse.  That  is  the  case,  as  the  President  reported ;  there  would 
be  about  $453  million  involved  in  the  transactions  now  being 
negotiated. 

Senator  Dirksen.  And  now  your  purchase  account  is  credited 
out  of  the  money  made  available  under  that  act,  for  any  grains  that 
you  may  sell,  to  a  foreign  government.  You  have  so  much  invested 
in  300,000  tons  of  bread  grains  and  feed  grains,  that  you  sold  to 
Turkey? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

REIMBURSEMENT 

Senator  Dirksen.  Now,  whatever  you  have  invested,  you  just 
reimburse  vour  own  commodity  credit  account  with  the  money  taken 
out  of  the  appropriation  under  the  assistance  act,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Beach.  No,  sir.  The  sale  is  made  under  the  contract  trans¬ 
ferring  commodities  in  exchange  for  foreign  currency.  The  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  is  reimbursed  in  terms  of  the  foreign 
currency  held  by  the  Treasury. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Your  account  is  not  reimbursed  in  dollars? 

Mr.  Beach.  Not  until  another  Government  agency  utilizes  the 
foreign  currency  and  reimburses  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  the  currency  that  belonged  to  CCC. 

The  difference  between  the  amount  of  the  sale  and  the  amount  that 
CCC  gets  back  from  other  Government  agencies,  which  used  the 
currency,  is  later  subject  to  an  appropriation  by  the  Congress  to 
reimburse  CCC. 

Senator  Dirksen.  So  there  may  be  an  additional  deficit  there 
that  has  to  be  repaired  by  a  further  appropriation  at  a  future  date? 

Mr.  Beach.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dirksen.  So  there  is  no - 

Mr.  Beach.  $700  million  is  the  limit  on  the  amount  which  can  be 
reimbursed,  and  it  is  not  the  limit  on  the  total  amount  of  the  sales. 

Senator  Dirksen.  When  you  get  all  through  with  these  other 
agencies,  actually  you  will  only  have  $20  million  to  put  back  into 
that  account,  and  you  will  have  to  have  an  appropriation  of  $10 
million.  We  will  not  know  what  that  story  is  for  quite  some  time. 

Mr.  Beach.  That  is  right.  And  the  $700  million  is  a  limit  on  the 
amount  that  CCC  may  ask  for  in  the  way  of  reimbursement. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Now,  you  sold  to  Turkey  300,000  tons  of  grains, 
for  Turkish  lira,  and  what  was  the  price,  or  what  is  the  bargaining 
price?  Do  you  try  to  come  as  close  as  you  can  to  the  amont  of  money 
that  you  have  invested?  Or  what  did  you  actually  do? 

Mr.  Morse.  That  is  in  the  terms  of  our  investment  in  those  com¬ 
modities. 

Mr.  Richards.  We  sell  the  grain  for  this  Turkish  agreement  through 
the  private  trade,  and  we  sell  it  at  the  going  price  for  export,  the 
same  as  any  other  export  sale.  However,  the  sales  in  this  instance  are 
made  by  CCC  to  grain  firms  in  the  United  States,  and  then  they 
make  the  deal  with  Turkey,  and  the  foreign  currency  flows  back  to  us. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Actually  this  was  a  private  sale  to  Turkey 
through  somebody  who  gave  it  through  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Richards.  We  don’t  actually  sell  the  wheat  itself,  but  under 
the  arrangements,  we  eventually  get  the  foreign  currency  and  the 
trade  gets  the  dollars  in  payment  for  the  grain  supplied. 
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UTILIZATION  OF  RECEIPTS 

Senator  Dirksen.  In  response  to  Senator  Ellender’s  question,  50 
percent  of  what  you  got,  whatever  it  will  be,  finally,  was  earmarked 
then  for  expenses  that  are  incurred  by  our  people  abroad,  in  Turkey. 
We  could  buy  a  new  site  for  an  embassy  in  Ankara,  or  a  new  consul 
in  Constantinople,  or  we  can  pay  FOA  personnel,  or  pay  our  military 
advisers,  or  anything  you  want  to  do  with  that  money. 

Mr.  Morse.  We  could  pay  travel  expenses  of  any  of  our  people 
that  may  be  traveling  there,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Dirksen.  How  is  that  account  handled  so  far  as  those 
other  agencies  are  concerned?  Suppose  $5  million  or  its  equivalent 
in  this  money  is  made  available  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  their  people  over  there.  Is  it  a  transfer  or  is 
there  a  credit?  I  am  trying  to  see,  first,  whether  some  agencies  are 
having  their  appropriations  agumented  by  very  interesting  devices 
here. 

Mr.  Morse.  We  would  be  reimbursed  out  of  their  appropriations. 
We  would  not  be  paying  out  of  CCC  for  military  or  travel  expenses 
or  these  other  items  that  you  have  referred  to,  sir. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Now,  the  other  half;  did  you  want  to  add  some¬ 
thing  to  that? 

Mr.  Beach.  The  actual  mechanics  are  that  the  other  agencies  buy 
our  foreign  currency  with  their  appropriated  funds  and  pay  the 
Treasury  for  it. 

Mr.  Richards.  The  Treasury  holds  these  lira  for  us. 

Senator  Dirksen.  And  it  makes  a  very  interesting  financial  pattern 
and  quite  complicated,  I  think. 

Mr.  M  orse.  We  have  to  get  the  cooperation  of  the  people  in  the 
Treasury,  because  with  the  problems  of  convertibility  an,d  all  of  the 
other  exchange  problems  that  you  men  know  about,  we  really  need 
the  help  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Now,  the  other  50  percent  that  we  get  from 
this  sale  is  deposited  for  us  in  Turkey,  probably  under  our  supervision, 
for  projects,  technical  cooperation,  and  so  forth;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  as  a  loan. 

Senator  Dirksen.  So  if  they  want  to  build  some  roads  out  of 
Istanbul,  for  instance,  this  money  would  be  available;  or  if  they 
want  to  build  some  country  schools  away  off  in  the  eastern  part, 
those  two  very  controversial  provinces,  this  money  could  be  used 
for  that.  It  can  be  used  for  that;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Beach.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  FOA  will  decide 
whether  or  not  to  approve  the  use  of  that  foreign  currency  for  those 
projects. 

Senator  Dirksen.  In  effect,  then,  that  really  amounts  to  a  grant 
of  one  half  of  whatever  the  sale  is,  said  grant  to  be  expended  under 
the  supervision  of  FOA,  so  if  FOA  says  you  can  use  it  to  build  a 
bathhouse  in  Istanbul  or  a  school,  or  you  can  build  a  chunk  of  highway 
somewhere,  really  FOA  funds  have  been  augmented  by  that  amount, 
because  whether  we  give  it  to  them,  and  they,  in  turn,  take  it  over 
to  Turkey  and  spend  it,  or  whether  you  turn  it  over  to  them,  is  one 
and  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Morse.  That  authority,  I  believe  lies  with  the  President. 
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Senator  Dirksen.  That  is  not  quite  the  point,  Mr.  Morse.  The 
point  is  that  I  am  just  trying  to  get  clearly  in  mind  whether  we  have 
been  making  available  to  FOA,  not  directly,  but  indirectly,  funds  in 
substantial  addition  to  the  money  that  was  carried  in  the  appropria¬ 
tions  for  Foreign  Operations  Administration. 

Now,  is  this  pattern  to  be  carried  out  in  other  countries?  For  in¬ 
stance,  you  sold  425,000  tons - 

Senator  Mundt.  Do  they  get  that  money  back  from  FOA? 

SALES  TO  YUGOSLAVIA 

Senator  Dirksen.  We  will  get  to  that. 

You  sold  425,000  tons  of  grain  to  Yugoslavia,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Berger.  It  is  correct  that  we  are  in  process  of  selling  that 
quantity. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Is  the  pattern  with  Yugoslavia  identical  with 
that  of  Turkey;  in  other  words,  we  will  get  back  half,  and  half  of  it 
stays  over  there  for  Tito  to  use  under  our  supervision,  for  building 
roads  up  in  the  mountains,  or  buying  some  equipment,  or  doing  what¬ 
ever  we  think  he  might  well  do  with  the  money? 

Mr.  Richards.  Senator  Dirksen,  you  have  already  indicated  the 
complexities  of  this  thing.  In  addition,  you  may  recall  that  in  the 
FOA  appropriation  $350  million  of  the  funds  are  earmarked  also  for 
this  type  of  assistance. 

Senator  Dirksen.  We  are  not  talking  about  that;  we  are  talking 
about  $700  million  in  there,  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  Richards.  As  I  recall  it,  part  of  this  Yugoslavia  deal  is  under 
FOA  funds  and  part  under  Public  Law  480,  authority  and  I  cannot 
tell  you  just  which  is  which. 

Senator  Dirksen.  That  would  not*  make  any  difference.  I  am 
trying  to  find  out  whether  it  is  out  of  480,  or  Public  Law  615,  or  any 
other  act.  How  much  we  get  back  from  the  sale  and  how  much  is 
left  over  there  in  the  form  of  a  grant  and  who  administers  the  grant, 
that  is  what  I  want  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Richards.  It  is  primarily  military  aid  in  the  case  of  Yugoslavia. 

Senator  Dirksen.  But  it  could  be  a  grant  or  partially  a  grant? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  think  that  that  is  about  what  it  amounts  to. 

HOUSE  REPORT 

Senator  Dirksen.  Mr.  Morse,  what  I  am  getting  to,  and  I  don’t 
want  to  belabor  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  doubtless  you  have  seen  the 
House  report,  and  they  write  on  page  1,  and  they  are  speaking  now 
about  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee  over  there  on 
appropriations  who  heard  your  testimony: 

They  believe  that  this  difficulty  is  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Corporation  to 
discharge  its  responsibility  under  its  charter  to  sell  its  commodities  competitively 
in  world  markets.  Testimony  before  the  committee  shows  that  none  of  the 
large  stocks  of  cotton,  cheese,  corn,  rice,  seeds,  naval  stores,  tobacco,  and  wool 
have  been  or  are  being  offered  for  sale  on  a  competitive  basis,  despite  basic  author¬ 
ity  in  law  to  do  so. 

Now,  if  that  is  not  correct,  I  would  not  let  that  stand,  if  I  were 
sitting  over  on  your  side  of  the  table.  That  can  be  considered  as 
something  of  an  impeachment  of  your  operations  unless  you  have 
got  an  answer  for  it,  and  I  am  just  trying  to  find  out  what  the  answer  is. 
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SALES  UNDER  INTERNATIONAL  WHEAT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  Morse.  I  believe,  sir,  that  the  reading  of  the  total  hearing 
will  develop  the  answer.  I  would  like  to  further  state  here  that  the 
largest  single  item  that  we  own  is  wheat. 

As  the  committee  well  knows,  and  the  Senate  well  understands, 
under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement,  we  are  selling  wheat  at  a 
subsidized  price,  and  outside  of  the  wheat  agreements  we  are  meeting 
world  markets  by  selling  wheat  competitively.  That  is  being  done 
right  along.  Corn  is  not  much  of  an  export  item,  and  that  is  an 
item  on  that  list. 

When  you  take  our  holdings  of  wheat  and  corn  and  add  to  it  the 
commodities  which  CCC  holds  which  are  being  sold  competitively,  it 
leaves  a  total  for  the  group  that  is  named,  of  $661  million  against  an 
inventory  of  $3,779  million. 

One  item  named  is  naval  stores.  Because  of  the  drought  supplies 
of  naval  stores  are  quite  low,  the  market  is  about  at  the  support  price, 
and  we  might  run  the  risk  of  domestic  shortages  if  we  were  trying  to 
push  naval  stores  out  into  export. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  case  of  cottonseed  oil,  for  instance,  we  had  reached  a  peak 
inventory  of  1  billion  and  35  million  pounds,  but  primarily  through 
export  sales,  our  present  inventory  as  of  January  5  is  down  to  about 
314  million  pounds.  That  is  about  a  third  of  the  peak  amount. 

We  are  aggressively  making  efforts  to  sell,  and  we  have  had  success 
in  selling.  Furthermore,  may  I  call  the  committee’s  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  Public  Law  480  authority  is  used  in  a  way  which  will 
not  disturb  regular  marketings.  After  we  have  gone  as  far  as  we  can 
in  moving  these  products  to  market  and  if  it  then  appears  there  can 
be  disposal  in  a  constructive  way  to  help  in  our  own  development  of 
future  markets,  military  uses  and  technical  assistance,  and  so  on,  then 
we  utilize  the  authority  under  Public  Law  480. 

CLARIFICATION  OF  HOUSE  REPORT 

Senator  Dirksen.  May  I  make  this  suggestion?  I  do  believe  be¬ 
cause  of  the  tremendous  interest  in  this  matter  that  Mr.  Morse  ought 
to  submit  perhaps  a  1-page  memorandum  that  is  responsive  to  this 
item  in  the  House  report. 

I  would  not  care  to  let  that  stand.  If  that  is  not  a  correct  estimate, 
I  think  that  should  be  done.  And  do  it  in  ordinary  language  so  that 
we  have  a  pretty  clear  picture  of  what  you  are  doing  in  the  competitive 
field  and  in  this  assistance  field. 

I  do  not  want  to  fool  anybody  on  this.  If  half  of  this  is  grant  and 
it  is  turned  over  for  administration  to  FOA,  or  to  the  Department  of 
Defense,  I  just  want  to  know  what  additions  these  are  getting. 
That  is  just  like  providing  them  the  money. 

You  say,  “All  right,  money  comes  from  another  source,”  but  you 
are  going  to  manage  the  money  and  the  supplies  over  there. 

This  gives  point  to  what  Senator  Ellender  said,  that  actually 
without  the  knowledge  of  Congress  you  could  be  building  up  a  fund 
that  is  going  to  require  a  good  many  people  in  all  countries  where 
foreign  aid  goes  on  to  continue  this  long  after  that  agency  may  have 
been  liquidated. 
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Senator  Ellender.  As  I  pointed  out,  I  came  across  at  least  a 
dozen  countries  in  which  I  obtained  from  our  FOA  representatives, 
information  to  the  effect  that  they  expected  to  get  money  from  that 
source  in  order  to  keep  themselves  in  the  picture. 

Senator  Dirksen.  I  would  just  like  to  know. 

Senator  Ellender.  Certainly. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  are  amenable  to  that 
suggestion - 

Chairman  Hayden.  I  think  we  would  be  glad  to  have  Mr.  Morse 
do  that. 

Mr.  Morse.  We  will  do  that,  and  I  would  call  attention  to  this 
report  which  gives  on  page  98,  at  the  end  of  1954,  this  greater  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  surplus  foods  will  give  you  the  donations  domestically  and 
abroad.  That  bears  on  this,  and  we  would  be  very  happy  to  provide 
the  other,  and  we  woidd  be  very  happy  to  sit  down  with  congressional 
committees  and  explore  this  whole  thing.  It  is  a  new  program.  We 
are  getting  started  in  it  and  we  would  like  to  discuss  it  with  the  appro¬ 
priate  committee  of  the  Senate. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Export  Sales  at  Competitive  World  Prices 

The  Department  is  keenly  aware  of  the  effect  large  Government  stocks  can 
have  on  the  domestic  market  and  of  the  need  for  effective  action  to  dispose  of 
these  surpluses  in  an  orderly  manner. 

We  also  recognize  that  exports  are  an  important  outlet  for  our  agricultural 
commodities  and  that  a  policy  of  encouraging  exports  should  be  followed.  In  line 
with  this  policy,  we  now  are  offering  a  large  number  of  commodities  now  in  inven¬ 
tory  for  export  on  a  competitive  bid  basis. 

At,  the  same  time  we  must  recognize  that  use  of  our  authority  to  reduce  prices 
for  export  sales  must  be  resolved  on  a  commodity-by-commodity  basis  in  which 
major  consideration  is  given  to  the  effect  of  such  action  on  farmers  and  the  farm 
program. 

There  are  many  factors  that  must  be  considered  in  determining  whether  such 
reduced  sales  prices  have  advantages  to  farmers  and  the  farm  program.  For 
example,  we  must  consider  the  cost  to  the  whole  farm  program,  the  effects  upon 
other  farm  commodities,  the  extent  to  which  exports  will  be  increased,  the  genuine 
longtime  benefits — if  any — to  the  commodity,  the  world  commercial  demand  for 
the  commodity,  and  the  likelihood  that  other  exporting  countries  may  match  or 
shade  any  price  we  may  establish. 

It  might  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  farmers  to  adopt  a  blanket  policy  under 
which  all  our  stocks  not  required  for  reserve  purposes  would  be  offered  for  export 
sales  at  world  price  levels.  We  must  constantly  consider  whether  such  action 
would  greatly  weaken  world  commodity  markets  and  whether  other  producing 
countries  would  have  no  alternative  except  to  lower  prices  still  further.  If  buying 
countries  delayed  purchases  as  long  as  possible,  with  repercussions  on  our  regular 
commercial  sales,  we  might  have  no  alternative  except  to  follow  prices  down. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  committee  report,  at  present  the  Department  is  not  offer¬ 
ing  for  export  sale  on  a  competitive  bid  basis  its  stocks  of  these  commodities: 
Cotton,  naval  stores,  tobacco,  cheese,  corn,  rice,  seeds,  and  wool.  The  reasons 
why  we  are  not  doing  this  are  as  follows: 

COTTON 

The  Commodity  Ciedit  Coiporation  has  in  its  inventory  approximately  1.8 
million  bales  of  cotton. 

The  Department’s  policy  has  been  to  net  sell  its  inventory  stocks  in  competition 
with  producer  cotton  during  the  heavy  marketing  season  since  whenever  the 
available  supply  of  producer’s  cotton  exceeds  the  demand  the  surplus  will  go 
into  the  pi  ice-support  program.  At  present  CCC  has  loans  on  approximately 
7  million  bales  of  cotton  in  which  the  individual  producer  still  has  an  equity. 
A.  policy  of  offering  cotton  for  sale  on  a  basis  competitive  wuth  world  prices  would 
result  in  all  export  sales  of  cotton  fiist  moving  through  the  loan  program  into 
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the  stocks  of  the  Coiporation  and  back  out  to  the  trade  rathei  than  through  normal 
trade  channels.  Such  a  program  would  result  in  materially  laiger  administrative 
costs  to  the  Corporation  and  in  our  opinion  find  little,  if  any,  support  from  any 
segment  of  the  cotton  trade,  including  the  cotton  producer.  It  also  would  tend 
to  depress  the  world  price,  widening  the  spread  between  domestic  and  world  prices 
and  increase  CCC’s  losses,  because  w7e  export  such  a  high  percentage  of  cotton 
sold  in  world  trade.  In  the  1953-54  marketing  year  cotton  exports  totaled  3.2 
million  bales.  The  estimate  for  the  1954-55  marketing  year  is  4.5  million  bales. 

NAVAL  STORES 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  of  rosin  and  turpentine  represent  the 
bulk  of  these  commodities  available  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  CCC 
turpentine  stocks  represent  less  than  1  month’s  supply  and  its  rosin  is  equal 
approximately  to  3  months’  supply.  There  is  no  surplus  in  naval  stores. 

CCC  is  offering  its  turpentine  and  rosin  available  for  sale  at  stated  wreekly 
prices  in  line  with  market  prices.  In  view  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  short 
supply  position,  which  has  been  gradually  building  up  for  the  past  year  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  an  increase  in  rosin  exports  of  27  percent  in  the  1954  crop  t  ear,  there 
would  be  no  justification  in  pricing  export  shipments  at  less  than  prices  for 
domestic  sales. 

TOBACCO 

The  small  lot  in  CCC  inventory  is  cigar-type  tobacco  of  qualities  normally  used 
domestically  for  chewing  tobacco  and  is  available  for  sale  on  a  list-price  basis  by 
the  growler  cooperative  association  along  with  other  tobaccos  still  pledged  for  loan 
by  these  associations.  Practically  all  tobacco  under  price  support  still  is  under 
loan  through  growler  cooperative  associations  which  receive,  pack,  store,  and  sell 
the  loan  tobacco.  These  tobacco  grower  organizations,  as  w7ell  as  the  industry, 
have  consistently  opposed  the  sale  of  loan  stocks  at  reduced  prices  except  into 
new  markets.  Tobacco  pledged  for  loan  may  not  be  redeemed.  Instead,  the 
associations  apply  all  proceeds  of  sales  to  reduce  the  indebtedness  to  CCC  until 
the  loan  is  fully  repaid  or  the  tobacco  is  all  sold.  The  associations  offer  the  to¬ 
bacco  on  a  catalog  list-price  basis,  and  the  sales  price  is  the  same  without  regard 
to  wKether  the  tobacco  is  to  be  used  domestically  or  exported. 

CHEESE 

Our  current  inventory  consists  of  Cheddar  cheese.  World  trade  in  Cheddar 
cheese  is  limited  almost  entirely  to  imports  by  the  United  Kingdom,  which  gen¬ 
erally  buys  on  the  basis  of  long-time  contracts  from  Commonwrealth  countries. 
CCC  has  offered  Cheddar  cheese  for  export  sale  at  25.5  cents  per  pound  for  grade 
A  and  24.5  cents  per  pound  for  grade  B,  since  May  1954.  These  prices  were 
established  at  levels  in  line  with  world  market  prices.  Despite  the  fact  that 
these  prices  are  close  to  10  cents  a  pound  below  domestic  prices,  we  have  sold  only 
a  very  small  quantity.  We  have  recently  offered  limited  quantities  of  butter  on 
a  competitive  bid  basis  and  intend  to  utilize  our  experience  under  these  butter 
operations  in  connection  with  future  disposals  of  cheese  and  other  dairy  products. 

WOOL 

CCC  stocks  of  wTool  have  never  been  offered  on  a  competitive  bid  basis  for 
export.  For  many  years,  the  United  States  has  imported  from  2  to  3  times  more 
wool  than  has  been  produced  in  this  country.  Wool  imports  are  subject  to  a 
fairly  high  duty,  and  domestic  prices  of  wool  aie  usually  substantially  higher  than 
prices  in  foreign  markets.  Under  such  conditions  sales  of  CCC  wool  can  be  made 
much  more  advantageously  in  the  domestic  market  to  replace  imports  than  they7 
can  be  made  in  foreign  markets.  Undei  the  provisions  of  the  National  Wool  Act 
of  1954,  an  incentive  progiam  for  expanding  w7ool  production  w'as  recently 
announced.  This  program  provides  foi  pi  ice  support  at  106  percent  of  parity 
with  payments  being  made  to  producers  for  the  amount  by  which  average  piices  ot 
w'ool  falls  below  the  support  level.  Thus  after  CCC  takes  over  defaulted  loans 
under  1954  wool  program,  no  more  wool  will  be  acquit ed  by  CCC.  The  Secretary 
announced  on  October  12,  ly54,  that  through  May7  1955  no  CCC  stocks  of  wool 
would  be  sold  for  less  than  103  percent  of  the  1954  loan  rate  plus  sales  commission. 
This  w7as  done  to  protect  farmers  in  selling  the  balance  cf  the  1954  wTool  clip  at 
prices  at  or  above  1954  loan  rates.  A.t  the  same  time  the  Secietaiv  also  announced 
that  after  May  1955,  CCC  would  proceed  in  an  orderly  manner  to  liciuidate  its 
wool  holdings  over  a  2-yrear  period. 
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CORN 

The  United  States  has  never  been  a  large  seller  of  corn  for  export.  It  is  probable 
that  the  United  States  will  export  a  normal  quantity  without  CCC  selling  its 
corn  at  less  than  the  market,  price.  Last  summer  CCC  had  a  15-cent.  per  bushel 
export  subsidy  on  corn.  Sales  under  that  program  were  small.  The  subsidy  on 
corn  exports  was  suspended  at  the  beginning  of  the  heavy  marketing  season  for 
corn  because  it  was  felt  that  CCC  sales  for  export  at  reduced  prices  should  not 
be  made  at  a  time  when  farmers  were  making  large  sales  of  corn.  Sales  are  now 
made  at  the  market  price.  Because  corn  is  widely  used  for  feed  in  the  United 
States,  feeders  might  object  if  CCC  corn  were  sold  for  export  at  substantially  less 
than  it  is  available  to  them. 

RICE 

CCC  rice  inventories  are  small  relative  to  the  total  carryover,  but  loans  are  at 
record  levels,  in  excess  of  15  million  hundred-pound  bags.  Rice  producers  have 
repeatedly  requested  that  CCC  not  offer  rice  for  export  because  of  the  large  1954 
crop  which  caused  the  domestic  price  to  be  below  support  and  because  CCC  sales 
for  export  would  interfere  with  commercial  export  sales. 

SEEDS 

|  CCC  stocks  of  seed  have  been  reduced  sharply  in  the  past  year.  Some  of  the 
of  the  seeds  were  sold  for  export  on  a  competitive  bid  basis.  There  is  no  current 
support  program  for  seeds.  In  view  of  the  1954  drought  and  other  factors  increas¬ 
ing  domestic  seed  requirements,  it  is  expected  that  most  of  the  remaining  stocks 
can  be  moved  in  domestic  channels. 

In  addition  to  the  above  comments  on  the  commodities  mentioned  in  the  House 
committee  report,  the  following  information  is  pertinent  in  the  case  of  wheat, 
tung  oil,  and  cotton  linters: 

WHEAT 

CCC  has  sold  substantial  quantities  of  wheat,  about  130  million  bushels  from 
July  1954  through  December  1954,  from  all  three  coasts  under  both  IWA  and 
non-I WA.  Additional  quantities  are  under  negotiation  under  Public  Law  480 
and  will  move  in  the  immediate  future.  Wheat  sales  are  made  at  the  market 
price  less  the  IWA  subsidy  in  effect  at  the  time  of  sales.  This  gives  exporters  an 
opportunity  to  compete  at  world  pi  ices.  Such  sales,  because  of  the  futures 
market,  do  not  lend  themselves  to  competitive  bids. 

TUNG  OIL 

The  United  States  usually  imports  substantial  Quantities  of  tung  oil,  and 
large  foreign  supplies  of  this  oil  are  available.  Sales  of  tung  oil  by  CCC  for 
export  would  simply  result  in  United  States  tung  oil  replacing  foreign  tung  oil 
in  normal  foreign  markets,  which  in  turn  probably  would  result  in  larger  imports 
of  tung  oil  into  the  United  States. 

COTTON  LINTERS 

CCC  has  not  offered  its  stocks  of  cotton  linters  for  export  sale  primarily  because 
such  sales  would  interfere  with  commercial  export  sales  of  linters  or  products  made 
therefrom.  So  long  as  the  present  cottonseed  price  support  is  in  effect,  any  export 
sales  of  linters  by  CCC  would  result  in  an  equivalent  quantity  of  linters  being  ac¬ 
quired  by  CCC  under  the  support  program.  In  its  current  support  program,  CCC 
has  attempted  to  value  linters  at  a  level  low  enough  so  that  little,  if  any,  linters 
would  be  acquired  by  CCC,  but  no  sales  are  currently  being  made  from  CCC 
stocks. 


PAY  OF  EXPORTERS 

Senator  Ellender.  How  are  the  exporters  paid  for  handling  this 
grain  under  Public  Law  480? 

Mr.  Beach.  They  get  paid  through  regular  commercial  letters  of 
credit. 

Senator  Ellender.  Do  they  get  dollars? 
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Mr.  Beach.  Yes;  they  get  dollars  in  exchange  for  the  commodities 
they  supply.  In  effect,  when  this  letter  of  credit  is  drawn  upon,  it 
provides  foreign-currency  funds  to  the  Treasury. 

Senator  Ellender.  The  bank  gets  it  from  the  country  who  bills  it, 
and  they  can  easily  get  that,  but  they  cannot  get  enough  to  pay  for 
what  they  buy  from  us. 

PURCHASES  OF  STRATEGIC  MATERIALS 

Senator  Holland.  I  have  a  question  I  would  like  to  ask  you.  One 
of  the  fields  for  the  use  of  this  foreign  currency  that  was  specifically 
approved  in  Public  Law  480  was  the  purchase  of  strategic  materials. 
In  the  case  of  Turkey,  of  course,  chromium  was  highly  needed  material. 

Is  there  any  part  of  the  fund  in  the  Turkish  agreement  allotted  for 
the  purchase  of  chromium  or  any  other  Strategic  material? 

Mr.  Morse.  That  would  be  handled  under  a  separate  barter 
authority,  Senator,  as  expanded  under  Public  Law  480. 

Senator  Holland.  The  480  law  permits  the  handling  of  it  in  either 
way. 

Now,  someone  here  in  your  staff  says  that  some  of  it  was  used. 
Would,  you  state  for  the  record  just  what  was  used  for  the  purchase  of 
chromium  or  any  other  strategic  material? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  think  it  was  all  chrome  ore  and  it  was  a  barter 
transaction  for  wheat.  As  I  recall  it,  the  figure  is  100,000  tons  of 
wheat,  but  I  would  like  to  check  that. 

Senator  Holland.  One  hundred  thousand  tons  of  wheat  was  used 
in  the  barter  transaction? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes;  in  addition  to  this  $30  million  under  title  I. 

Senator  Holland.  But  it  comes  in  the  total  of  the  Turkish  agree¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

Senator  Holland.  I  wish,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  record  clear  on  this,  that  we  ask  that  the  record  be  supple¬ 
mented  to  show  just  what  was  the  transaction  for  the  acquisition  of 
strategic  materials  in  the  Tuikish  arrangement,  just  to  illustrate  how 
the  act  can  be  used  in  that  field. 

Chairman  Hayden.  We  will  put  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Morse.  We  will  be  happy  to  supply  it. 

(The  information  referred  to  appears  on  pp.  32.) 

Senator  Holland.  Now,  perhaps  I  misunderstood  Mr.  Morse,  but 
he  said  that  much  of  the  cottonseed  meal  was  used  in  the  foreign 
program.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Morse.  Cottonseed  oil. 

Senator  Holland.  You  did  not  say  “cottonseed  meal”? 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Holland.  That  was  used  almost  entirely  in  the  drought- 
relief  program. 

Mr.  Morse.  That  is  right;  yes,  sir. 

FUNCTION  OF  PRIVATE  TRADERS 

Senator  Holland.  Now,  I  have  one  more  question.  In  connection 
with  the  utilization  of  private  traders,  would  you  supply  for  the 
record  one  illustration  of  how  the  private  trader  functions  in  connec- 
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tion  with  the  purchase  of  surplus  commodities  from  the  CCC,  then 
the  sale,  and  then  the  following  of  the  foreign  currency  which  was 
acquired  by  that  foreign  trade?  Would  you  supply  a  typical  case  so 
that  we  can  see  just  how  that  private  trade  is  utilized? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir;  we  would  be  very  happy  to. 

Senator  Hayden.  Would  you  give  one  specific  instance? 

Mr.  Morse.  We  will  take  a  typical  example  of  just  how  the 

foreign  trader  fits  into  it.  .  . 

Senator  Holland.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  illuminate  this 

record,  to  have  that  information? 

Chairman  Hayden.  I  do. 

UTILIZATION  OP  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES 

Senator  Holland.  One  more  thing,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  has  not 
been  my  understanding,  as  one  of  those  interested  in  Public  Law  480, 
that  the  law  permitted  the  utilization  of  any  part  of  this  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  in  objectives  such  as  FOA,  and  other  similar  grants-! n-aid  and 
relief  organizations,  except  by  charging  them  to  the  regular  appropria¬ 
tions  made  by  the  Congress  for  those  agencies. 

Now,  if  that  is  not  the  case,  I  think  this  record  ought  to  very  clearly 
show  that,  because  that  was,  I  am  sure,  the  intention  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Committee,  not  to  augment,  by  indirection,  the  appropriation 
that  went  to  these  other  agencies,  but  instead,  to  permit  the  use  of 
portions  of  this  foreign  currency  in  these  other  authorized  programs, 
but  with  the  requirement  that  they  be  duly  charged  against  the 
appropriations  of  these  other  agencies. 

Now,  Mr.  Morse  can  clear  up  that  question  for  us. 

Mr.  Morse.  We  will  be  glad  to. 

USE  OF  WAIVER  AUTHORITY 

Chairman  Hayden.  The  clerk  has  directed  my  attention  to  the 
proviso  that  the  President  is  authorized  to  waive  such  applicability  of 
section  1415  in  any  case  where  he  determines  that  it  would  be  inappro¬ 
priate  or  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of  this  title. 

For  that  reason,  I  think,  it  would  be  highly  proper  if  we  direct  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  to  make  inquiry  as  to  how  many  cases  that 
waiver  has  been  exercised.  Otherwise,  it  is  whether  actually  money 
derived  from  this  source  is  reimbursed  from  the  appropriation  made 
to  other  agencies. 

Senator  Holland.  That  was  the  intention  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that,  in  the  normal  operation,  reimbursement  be 
made.  In  other  words,  it  was  that  the  operation  be  charged  against 
the  specific  appropriation,  granted  by  Congress  for  the  use  of  this 
other  agency. 

Chairman  Hayden.  We  will  have  to  find  out  how  often  this  waiver 
authority  was  used.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Cooper  to  do  that. 

Senator  Holland.  I  will  ask  the  chairman  to  request  that  that 
information  be  furnished. 

Chairman  Hayden.  That  will  be  done. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that  no  foreign  currencies  as  yet  have 
been  generated  as  a  result  of  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress. 
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COTTON  AND  COTTONSEED  OIL  SALES 

Senator  Stennis.  Mr.  Morse,  you  mentioned  the  cottonseed  oil 
moving.  Now,  which  program  did  that  move  under?  Was  that 
Public  Law  480? 

Mr.  Morse.  That  was  sold  under  the  authority  of  the  charter  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1948 
as  amended. 

Senator  Stennis.  It  was  your  regular  transaction? 

Mr.  Morse.  Regular  selling;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stennis.  That  sounds  very  good  indeed  to  me. 

Do  you  have  something  now  on  cotton  that  you  have  there?  Do 
you  have  the  figures  available? 

Mr.  Morse.  The  cotton  sales  are  handled  by  the  trade,  and  we 
expect  to  get  a  very  substantial  increase  in  exports  this  year. 

Senator  Stennis.  Could  you  give  that  figure?  It  would  fit  right 
into  this  picture.  And  you  do  challenge,  then,  on  the  question  of 
Senator  Dirksen,  you  do  challenge  this  statement  here  in  the  House 
report? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  would  not  want  to  be  in  the  position  of  challenging  it. 

Senator  Stennis.  You  think  that  you  have  the  facts  and  figures  that 
will  reflect  the  other  side  of  that  question? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  would  like  it  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  total 
record  that  was  made  in  the  House  hearings  as  well  as  our  discussion 
here. 

Senator  Stennis.  If  you  could  refer  us  to  the  specific  part  of  the 
record,  that  is  what  I  was  coming  to,  that  would  reflect  on  that  same 
point. 

Do  you  have  some  particular  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  made  a  statement  earlier  this  morning  dealing  with 
some  of  these  commodities,  and  I  do  not  think  you  were  here  at  the 
time. 

Senator  Stennis.  I  think  that  you  referred  to  page  98. 

Mr.  Morse.  These  situations  vary,  as  I  pointed  out  previously, 
commodity  by  commodity. 

PEANUT-SUPPORT  OPERATION 

An  earlier  reference  was  made  to  the  peanut  situation.  We  have 
been  having  quite  a  small  peanut-support  operation  this  year.  The 
drought  reduced  the  crop  and  there  is  under  discussion  the  necessity 
of  imports. 

I  referred  to  naval  stores,  supplies  of  which  were  also  reduced  by 
the  drought.  We  hold  most  of  the  existing  world  stocks  of  naval 
stores. 

We  need  to  protect  our  own  requirements  in  this  country;  obviously, 
we  are  not  out  pushing  export  sales  of  those  items. 

Senator  Bridges.  Let  me  interrupt  there,  without  interfering  with 
Senator  Stennis. 

What  did  you  say  about  peanuts? 

Mr.  Morse.  W e  have  had  substantial  support  operations  in  peanuts 
in  the  past.  This  year  the  drought  hit  the  crops  so  badly  that  the 
price  is  strong  and  the  domestic  use  of  peanuts  is  such  that  great  pres¬ 
sure  is  being  put  on  to  increase  the  import  quotas. 
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Senator  Bridges.  I  could  not  quite  believe  that. 

Mr.  Morse.  The  situation  has  quickly  changed  here  in  1  year 
due  to  the  drought. 

Senator  Holland.  Some  of  us  from  the  peanut  areas  found  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  also,  and  we  felt  very  seriously  whether  there 
is  any  justification  for  the  importation  of  peanuts. 

Senator  Young.  May  I  add,  durum  wheat,  from  which  they  make 
spagaroni  and  spaghetti,  is  in  short  supply.  We  have  a  total  reduc¬ 
tion  of  5  million  bushels,  where  the  annual  production  is  more  like 
35  million  bushels.  And  the  macaroni  industry  had  a  request  to 
import  15  million  bushels,  but  they  have  withdrawn  it  now,  in  lieu  of 
another  program  we  are  presenting  to  the  Agricultural  Committee 
shortly. 

Senator  Holland.  Of  course  the  Agricultural  Committee  would  be 
very  glad  to  join  with  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  at  his  urging 
last  year,  to  relieve  the  durum  wheat  producing  industry,  from  the 
provisions  of  the  acreage  allocation,  and  I  understood  that  that  was 
to  help  out  in  the  very  situation  that  you  have  mentioned. 

Senator  Young.  I  will  be  back  there  next  week  again  for  another 
measure. 

foreign  agricultural  service 

Senator  Dworshak.  It  is  my  impression  that  for  several  years  you 
have  had  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  an  agency  whose  specific 
duty  was  to  promote  international  trade  insofar  as  it  involves  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  was  Mr.  Wells  who  was 
the  head  of  that  agency. 

Do  you  still  have  that  operation? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  wonder  if  you  are  referring  to  the  Foreign  Agricul¬ 
tural  Service? 

Senator  Dworshak.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Morse.  The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  is  headed  by  Mr. 
William  Lodwick. 

Senator  Dworshak.  Do  you  still  have  this  agency? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dworshak.  Do  they  not  have  anything  to  do  with  this? 
I  thought  from  a  previous  hearing  that  that  committee  was  set  up  or 
that  agency  was  set  up  primarily  to  promote  foreign  trade.  Now 
you  are  asking  for  additional  personnel. 

Is  there  any  duplication?  What  is  the  function  of  that  other 
agency? 

Mr.  Morse.  The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  is  the  agency  to 
which  these  agricultural  attaches  are  now  being  transferred  from  the 
State  Department. 

Senator  Dworshak.  Has  this  committee  been  functioning?  Now 
some  work  has  to  be  done  and  you  have  to  get  additional  personnel. 

Mr.  Morse.  No;  as  indicated  in  this  statement,  this  additional 
authorization  is  primarily  required  for  the  handling,  processing,  and 
handling  of  all  of  the  paperwork  that  it  takes  in  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  making  these  loans  and  acquiring  title  to  them  when 
farmers  turn  the  commodities  over  in  satisfaction  of  their  loans. 
Then  when  any  products  are  sold,  the  whole  machinery  to  handle 
disposals  has  got  to  go  into  operation  again.  This  request  is  to 
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handle  only  the  workload  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  itself; 
it  does  not  include  any  funds  for  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

Senator  Dworshak.  What  workload  is  carried  by  the  other  agency 
and  how  many  employees  do  they  carry?  Can  you  tell  us? 

Mr.  Morse.  Their  activities  have  to  do  with  the  whole  foreign 
service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

TOTAL  PERSONNEL 

Senator  Dworshak.  How  many  do  you  have  employed  there? 
Can  you  give  us  the  figure? 

Mr.  Morse.  About  300. 

Senator  Dworshak.  What  do  they  do?  Do  they  participate  in 
this  expanded  program? 

Mr.  Morse.  They  have  had  a  very  heavy  workload  in  connection 
with  Public  Law  480,  because  it  involves  foreign  transactions  and 
these  negotiations  have  taken  endless  time  on  their  part. 

Senator  Dworshak.  But  you  have  to  have  additional  expanded 
personnel  to  actually  do  the  work? 

Mr.  Morse.  This  request,  gentlemen,  does  not  include  funds  for 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  in  any  regard. 

QUESTION  OF  DUPLICATION 

Senator  Dworshak.  But  it  would  appear  to  me  that  it  is  duplicat¬ 
ing  work  that  that  agency  should  have  handled.  Now,  does  it 
duplicate  it  or  does  it  not?  What  are  300  people  doing  in  this  other 
program? 

Mr.  Morse.  They  work  in  the  field  of  foreign  agricultural 
relations. 

Senator  Dworshak.  Do  they  show  results  or  are  they  just  a  paper 
organization,  and  when  you  actually  have  something  like  this  to 
carry  on  you  have  to  ask  for  $7  million  to  start  a  new  program? 

Mr.  Morse.  No;  I  assure  you  they  have  a  very  heavy  program 
entirely  apart  from  the  operations  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration. 

Senator  Dworshak.  But  I  am  interested  in  seeing  that  we  do  not 
continually  ask  for  an  expansion  of  personnel  to  carry  on  some  of 
these  programs.  I  have  been  critical  of  previous  administrations  and 
I  do  not  like  to  see  this  administration  constantly  ask  for  additional 
personnel  every  time  you  have  a  little  program  of  some  kind  and  you 
have  to  have  millions  of  dollars  to  carry  it  on. 

Now,  is  this  necessary,  or  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Morse.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  sir.  As  I  stated  earlier,  we 
were  before  Congress  twice  to  get  the  CCC’s  borrowing  authority 
increased  because  of  this  load  that  was  coming  on.  At  that  time  there 
was  no  provision  for  carrying  the  expenses  of  handling  this  workload 
when  it  hit.  Now  the  workload  is  upon  us  and  it  must  be  handled. 

Senator  Dworshak.  What  load  did  those  300  carry?  Did  they  not 
have  a  workload  at  anjr  time;  they  were  just  on  the  payroll? 

Mr.  Morse.  They  are  not  involved  in  the  handling  of  CCC  trans¬ 
actions  which  this  estimate  covers. 

Senator  Dworshak.  Could  they  not  carry  on  this  particular 
operation? 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Dworshak.  Why  could  they  not? 

Mr.  Morse.  The  heaviest  part  of  this  load  for  which  this  money  is 
needed  is  in  eight  large  commodity  offices,  New  Orleans,  Chicago, 
Portland,  Dallas,  Kansas  City,  Boston,  and  Cincinnati. 

Senator  Dworshak.  Those  are  all  cities  in  the  United  States. 
How  about  this  foreign  operation,  where  are  these  300  located? 

Mr.  Morse.  The  300  people  in  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
are  not  handling  or  not  making  loans  to  farmers,  they  are  not  taking 
over  title  to  corn  and  wheat,  they  are  not  arranging  the  warehousing, 
and  they  are  not  making  contracts  for  the  storage  of  this  grain,  the 
shipment  of  it,  and  so  on.  They  are  not  involved  in  those  operations 
in  any  regard.  This  request  is  for  the  workload  involved  in  such 
transactions.  And  every  time  we  do  what  this  committee  has  sug¬ 
gested,  get  more  sales,  we  increase  the  workload  for  which  we  need 
this  money. 

EXPENDITURES 

Chairman  Hayden.  Let  me  state  it  this  way.  It  might  be  well  for 
you  to  put  into  the  record  percentagewise  how  this  money  you  are 
asking  for,  or  the  total  amount  expended  for  that  purpose,  is  divided 
between  functions  performed  within  the  United  States  and  functions 
performed  outside. 

Mr.  Morse.  It  is  all  to  be  used  in  the  United  States,  sir. 

Chairman  Hayden.  I  understand  that.  But  you  do  have  a  foreign- 
aid  program  in  the  sense  that  we  are  trying  to  export  commodities  and 
get  rid  of  the  surplus  in  that  way.  That  is  a  very  minor  part  of  your 
work;  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  point  out. 

Mr.  Morse.  We  could  make  a  division  based  on  the  volumes  of 
sales  and  work  within  the  United  States  and  that  relating  to  foreign 
shipments,  and  that  would  be  fine.  We  can  do  that. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  thought  I  had  asked  him  to  do  that. 

(The  information  referred  to  appears  on  p.  10.) 

Senator  Dworshak.  Is  it  true,  then,  Mr.  Morse,  that  this  expanded 
activity  requires  personnel  in  this  country  rather  than  in  foreign 
countries? 

Mr.  Morse.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Dworshak.  I  thought  some  of  this  personnel  was  to  be 
\  placed  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  Morse.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Senator  Dworshak.  It  is  all  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Morse.  This  request  is  to  finance  the  handling  of  the  workload 
in  this  country  to  handle  price-support  operations. 

SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE 

Senator  Dirksen.  Would  you  yield  for  a  suggestion  there,  Senator 
Dworshak? 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  report  that  accompanied  the  foreign-aid  bill, 
last  year,  we  did  recite  that  it  was  expected  that  this  program  of 
assistance  and  development  would  probably  replace  all  other  programs 
in  this  field,  as  I  recall. 

Now,  if  that  is  true,  Mr.  Morse,  why  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea 
to  set  up  in  a  somewhat  tabular  form  everything  relating  to  this 
Turkish  agreement  because  it  is  probably  a  pattern  that  you  will 
follow  later?  That  is  with  respect  to  other  countries. 
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Now,  I  think  it  could  very  well  run  something  like  this,  and  it 
doesn’t  have  to  be  very  long,  the  date  of  the  agreement  with  Turkey, 
the  amount  involved  both  dollarwise  and  expressed  in  terms  of  lira,  the 
grain  company  that  handled  it,  and  the  commissions  that  have  been 
paid  on  the  transaction,  expressed  in  dollars  and  in  lira,  then  the 
shipment  of  the  bread  grains,  whether  in  American  or  foreign  bottoms, 
then  the  allocation  of  the  funds  and  the  nature  of  the  considerations 
involved,  whether  we  took  a  note  for  it,  whether  it  was  cash,  and 
then  of  course  the  distribution  of  the  amount  received  as  between 
the  different  agencies  and  functions,  how  much  did  the  military  get, 
how  much  did  FOA  get,  and  how  much  did  the  State  Department 
get,  if  they  got  any. 

But  if  this  is  to  be  a  pattern,  if  this  is  going  to  replace  ultimately 
our  other  programs  in  the  field,  I  think  that  we  ought  to  have  some 
rather  precise  information  as  to  just  how  this  works  and  how  it 
is  apportioned. 

It  looks  to  me  like  you  have  a  complicated  administrative  problem 
here  that  could  be  simplified  somewhat,  but  we  cannot  tell  unless  we 
have  all  of  the  data  and  the  details. 

Mr.  Morse.  We  will  be  very  happy  to  do  that. 

This  program  is  at  the  stage  of  negotiation,  so  that  we  probably 
cannot  name  any  companies.  Until  the  commodities  actually  get  to 
moving,  that  cannot  be  done.  Some  of  the  other  items  you  requested 
would  have  to  be  based  on  estimates. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Is  any  of  this  information  classified,  with  respect 
to  the  negotiations? 

Mr.  Morse.  No;  the  type  of  thing  that  you  are  requesting  could 
be  supplied.  All  I  was  saying  was  that  we  are  getting  the  agreements 
set  up,  and  until  the  actual  shipments  take  place,  we  cannot  name 
companies  and  actually  state  what  the  commission  paid  was.  We 
would  have  to  make  some  estimates,  but  I  think  we  can  project  a 
good  statement  for  you. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 

Details  of  Agreement  With  the  Government  of  the  Turkish  Republic 

for  the  Exchange  and  Sale  of  Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities 

negotiation  of  agreement 

In  mid-October  1954  reports  were  received  from  the  United  States  Embassy 
in  Ankara  that  the  Government  of  Turkey  was  interested  in  acquiring  500,000 
tons  of  grains  from  the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  480. 
The  Turkish  request  wais  based  on  the  serious  drought  which  occurred  in  that 
country  during  the  summer  months  and  which  resulted  in  a  sharp  decrease  in 
Turkish  wheat-crop  prospects  for  1954.  It  was  initially  estimated  last  summer 
that  the  Turkish  wheat  crop  would  approach  6  million  tons.  However,  the 
information  received  from  the  Embassy  in  Ankara  in  October  indicated  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  only  4}£  million  tons  in  1954".  This  compared  with  the  crop  of  about 
8  million  tons  in  1953. 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  the  situation,  the  Government  of  Turkey  sent  a 
delegation  to  Washington  headed  by  their  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  attempt  to 
negotiate  a  title  I  program  to  meet  their  needs.  On  November  1,  1954,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Interagency  Staff  Committee  on  Agricultural  Surplus  Disposal 1 

1  The  Interagency  Staff  Committee  on  Agricultural  Surplus  Disposal  has  been  established  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  assure  effective  day-to-day  interdepartmental  coordination  of  surplus  disposal  opera¬ 
tions,  particularly  those  undertaken  under  Public  Law  480.  The  Committee  was  established  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  pursuant  to  the  President’s  letter  of  September  9,  1954,  which  was  sent  to  Department  heads  when 
Executive  Order  10560  was  issued. 

The  Committee  operates  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  is  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  Departments  of  State,  Commerce,  Defense  and  Treasury,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Foreign  Operations  Administration,  and  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization.  Mr.  William  G.  Lodwick, 
Administrator,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  USDA,  is  the  chairman. 

The  Committee  reviews  all  title  I  program  proposals  prior  to  the  initiation  of  formal  negotiations.  It  also 
reviews  proposed  negotiating  instructions  and  agreements. 
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met  with  members  of  the  Turkish  delegation  regarding  this  matter.  At  this  meet¬ 
ing  the  Turkish  Minister  of  Agriculture  requested  United  States  assistance  in 
obtaining  300,000  tons  of  wheat  and  200,000  tons  of  feed  grains  to  meet  the  emerg¬ 
ency  needs.  The  Turkish  representative  advised  that  their  exports  of  wheat  had 
been  terminated  on  October  28  and  that  imported  supplies  would  be  needed  in 
Turkey  by  mid-December  in  order  to  prevent  a  breakdown  in  their  distribution 
program  for  the  urban  population.  They  also  said  that  their  problem  was  ac¬ 
centuated  by  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  their  remaining  holdings  consisted  of  durum 
wheat  and  that  soft  varieties  were  needed  in  order  to  produce  a  suitable  blend  for 
baking  purposes.  The  presentation  made  by  the  Turkish  delegation  generally 
confirmed  earlier  information  received  from  the  United  States  Embassy  in  Ankara 
and  data  available  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  No  substantive  proposal 
was  made  to  the  Turkish  delegation  at  this  meeting.  They  were  told  that  their 
proposal  would  have  to  be  considered  further  by  the  Interagency  Staff  Committee 
before  any  conclusion  could  be  reached. 

On  the  same  day  a  work  group  was  appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Inter¬ 
agency  Staff  Committee  to  examine  the  Turkish  proposal  and  to  develop  a  recom¬ 
mendation.  The  work  group  was  headed  by  a  representative  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  with  further  representation  from  the  State  Department, Treasury 
Department,  and  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration.  The  work  group  met 
with  the  members  of  the  Turkish  delegation  on  several  occasions  and  based  on 
the  data  and  information  available  at  that  time  concluded  that  (1)  the  emergency 
Turkish  requirements  were  valid;  (2)  approximately  $10  to$12million  in  Turkish  lira 
could  be  used  for  various  United  States  purposes,  primarily  to  meet  direct  United 
States  military  costs  in  that  country;  (3)  the  Turkish  Government  was  in  position 
to  pay  for  a  portion  of  the  grain  required  through  an  exchange  of  chrome  ore  for 
wheat;  (4)  a  portion  of  the  Turkish  needs  could  be  met  through  United  States 
Government  financing  under  section  402  of  Public  Law  665;  (5)  the  Turkish  limita¬ 
tion  on  exports  should  be  continued  to  the  end  of  the  current  crop  year  with  the 
exception  of  certain  small  quantities  on  which  firm  commitments  had  been  made 
during  the  previous  year;  (6)  the  program  should  be  broken  into  two  phases  in 
order  to  permit  a  review  of  Turkish  requirements  in  February  of  1955  when  more 
exact  data  would  be  available  on  the  Turkish  crop. 

A  package  proposal  involving  the  use  of  authority  contained  in  titles  I  and  III 
of  Public  Law  480  and  section  402  of  Public  Law  665  was  presented  to  the  Inter¬ 
agency  Staff  Committee  on  Agricultural  Surplus  Disposal  for  approval  by  the 
work  group  on  November  4,  1954.  After  discussions  with  the  Turkish  delegation 
the  program  described  below  was  approved  by  the  Committee  for  final  negotiation 
in  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  held  on  November  9,  1954.  The  agreement  was 
signed  by  representatives  of  the  two  Governments  on  November  15,  1954,  and  was 
announced  the  next  day. 

PRINCIPAL  PROVISIONS  OF  AGREEMENT 

Part  I 

1.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  acting  under  authority  contained  in  section 
303,  Public  Law  480  will  undertake  to  arrange  for  the  prompt  exchange  of  approxi¬ 
mately  100,000  tons  of  wheat  for  metallurgical  chrome  ore  of  Turkish  origin. 
United  States  private-trade  channels  will  be  utilized  in  effecting  this  exchange. 
Part  of  any  wheat  supplied  in  this  exchange  may  be  exported  to  friendly  countries 
other  than  Turkey  but  the  balance  will  be  shipped  to  Turkey.  (Approximately 
70,000  tons  of  wheat  has  already  been  shipped  to  Turkey  under  this  exchange.) 
The  Government  of  Turkey  will  undertake  to  facilitate  the  export  of  chrome 
ore  against  exchange  contracts  within  18  months  of  the  date  of  the  signing 
of  such  contracts. 

2.  The  Foreign  Operations  Administration  will  finance  the  export  and  sale 
of  30,000  tons  of  wheat  for  Turkey  with  defense  support  funds  provided  under 
Public  Law  665.  This  financing  will  be  provided  within  the  amount  of  defense 
support  funds  now  planned  for  Turkey  during  United  States  fiscal  year  1955. 
The  lira  deposits  in  payment  for  such  transaction  will  be  utilized  by  the  United 
States  for  the  support  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  Turkey.  (This  wheat  has  already 
been  shipped  to  Turkey.) 

3.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  prepared  to  finance  the  export  of  70,000 
tons  of  wheat  and  125,000  tons  of  feed  grains  to  Turkey  for  lira  under  title  I  of 
Public  Law  480.  The  Government  of  Turkey  will  deposit  to  a  designated  United 
States  account  in  Ankara,  lira  equivalent  to  the  dollar  sales  value  of  commodities 
sold  including  freight  and  handling  reimbursed  or  financed  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  These  dollar  sales  values  shall  be  converted  to  lira  at  the  rate 
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of  exchange  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  last  preceding  notification  report  of  the 
United  States  Government.  The  deposit  of  lira  to  the  United  States  account 
will  be  made  upon  presentation  of  notification  reports  to  the  Government  of 
Turkey  by  appropriate  United  States  officials.  These  deposits  of  Turkish  lira 
shall  be  used  to  meet  United  States  obligations  and  to  further  Turkish  develop¬ 
ment. 

Part  II 

Not  later  than  February  15,  1955,  the  two  governments  will  consult  regarding 
the  need  to  meet  up  to  175,000  tons  of  Turkey’s  remaining  grain  requirements. 
If  it  is  mutually  determined  that  the  emergency  needs  of  Turkey  cannot  otherwiso 
be  met,  the  United  States  will  undertake  to  make  available:  (a)  up  to  100,000 
tons  of  wheat  financed  in  the  amount  of  70  percent  by  the  FOA  with  defense- 
suppoit  funds  under  Public  Law  665  and  30  percent  to  be  provided  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480;  (6)  up  to  75,000  tons 
of  feed  grains  to  be  provided  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  under  title  I  of 
Public  Law  480. 

Turkish  lira  deposited  in  payment  for  commodities  supplied  in  part  II  will  be 
utilized  in  the  same  manner  as  under  part  I  of  the  agreement. 

The  Government  of  Turkey  agrees  that  the  grain  involved  in  this  agieement  is 
necessary  for  domestic  consumption  viid  that  it  undertakes  that  ro  grain  will  be 
exported  prior  to  July  1,  1955,  or  such  earlier  date  as  may  be  agieed  upon  between 
the  two  governments,  excepting  up  to  20,000  tons  of  siha  wheat  which  may  be 
exported  to  West  Germany  and  up  to  5,000  tons  of  lew-grade  durum  wheat  which 
may  be  expoited  to  Greece.  Further,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  may, 
after  consultation  with  the  Government  of  the  Turkish  Republic,  stop  shipment 
of  giains  under  part  I  or  part  II  if  it  is  determined  by  the  United  States  that 
further  needs  for  these  commodities  can  otherwise  be  met. 

SALES  FOR  LOCAL  CURRENCY  UNDER  TITLE  r,  PUBLIC  LAW  480 

The  two  governments  will  conclude  a  supplemental  agreement  which  together 
with  the  terms  of  this  agreement  shall  apply  to  the  sale  of  commodities  and  the 
uses  of  the  currency  accruing  from  such  sales.  Supplemental  agreements  shall 
include  provisions  relating  to  the  sale  and  delivery  of  the  commodities,  time,  and 
circumstances  of  deposits  of  such  currency  and  other  relevant  matters.  The  pro¬ 
visions  of  such  supplemental  agreements  will  be  incorporated  in  procurement 
authorizations  issued  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  (United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture). 

USES  OF  LOCAL  CURRENCY  UNDER  TITLE  I,  PUBLIC  LAW  480 

1.  The  two  governments  agree  that  the  Turkish  lira  accruing  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  as  the  result  of  sales  made  pursuant  to  the  agreement 
will  be  used  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  purposes  in  the  percentages  shown:  (a)  to  pay  United  States  obligations 
abroad — the  Turkish  lira  equivalent  of  the  dollar  cost  of  50  percent  of  the  wheat 
and  feed  grains.  (These  lira  will  be  sold  to  other  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  their  appropriated  dollar  funds.  It  is  expected  that  most  of  the 
lira  will  be  sold  to  the  Defense  Department  to  meet  their  expenses  in  Turkey. 
Dollars  received  by  the  Treasury  for  such  sales  will  be  transferred  to  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation.  In  this  way  the  Corporation  will  be  reimbursed 
for  50  percent  of  the  value  of  the  program.)  ( b )2  For  loans  to  promote  multilateral 
trade  and  economic  development  made  through  establishing  banking  facilities  in 
Turkey  or  in  any  other  manner  which  the  President  of  the  United  States  may  deem 

2  All  lira  paid  by  Turkey  for  grain  sold  under  title  I  will  be  deposited  to  a  special  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  account  in  Ankara.  In  accordance  with  the  agreement  signed  with  Turkey  on  November  15,  half  of 
the  lira  are  earmarked  for  economic  development  purpose  in  Turkey. 

As  a  matter  of  policy  none  of  the  foreign  currencies  used  for  economic  development  purposes  will  be  given 
to  the  foreign  country  concerned.  Therefore  the  lira  for  economic  development  purposes  will  be  loaned  to 
Turkey. 

The  President  has  delegated  responsibility  to  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  for  administrating 
the  use  of  foreign  currencies  for  such  loan  purposes. 

Turkey  will  be  called  upon  to  repay  the  loans  and  to  pay  interest  either  in  dollars  or  lira,  at  their  option. 
Repayment  will  be  scheduled  over  a  period  of  20  to  40  years.  Lira  repayment  will  be  made  to  the  United 
States  Treasury  and  will  be  available  to  pay  any  expenses  of  the  United  States  Government  which  can  be 
paid  in  lira. 

The  loans  will  be  made  to  the  Turkish  Government  for  use  by  them  in  financing  projects  approved  by 
the  Foreign  Operations  Administration.  In  general  these  projects  will  be  considered  on  a  group  basis 
thus  minimizing  the  amount  of  supervision  required. 
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to  be  appropriate — 50  percent  of  the  Turkish  lira  equivalent  of  the  dollar  cost  of 
the  wheat  and  feed  grains. 

2.  The  Turkish  lira  accruing  under  this  agreement  shall  be  expended  by  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  purposes  stated  above  in  such  manner  and 
order  of  priority  as  the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  determine. 

GENERAL  UNDERTAKINGS  UNDER  TITLE  I,  PUBLIC  LAW  480 

(1)  The  Government  of  Turkey  agrees  that  it  will  take  all  possible  measures 
to  prevent  the  resale  or  transshipment  to  other  countries  for  use  for  other  than 
domestic  purposes  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  purchased  under  title  I 
of  Public  Law  480  and  to  assure  that  its  purchases  of  such  commodities  does  not 
result  in  increased  availability  of  these  or  like  commodities  to  nations  unfriendly 
to  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  two  Governments  agree  that  they  will  take  reasonable  precautions 
to  assure  that  such  sales  will  not  unduly  disrupt  world  agricultural  prices,  displace 
usual  marketings  of  the  United  States  in  these  commodities  or  materially  impair 
trade  relations  among  the  countries  of  the  free  world. 

(3)  In  carrying  out  the  agreement  the  two  Governments  will  use  their  best 
endeavors  to  develop  and  expand  continuous  market  demand  for  agricultural 
commodities. 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  TITLE  III,  PUBLIC  LAW  480,  PORTION  OF  TURKISH  AGREEMENT 

Prior  to  the  signing  of  formal  agreements,  information  about  the  negotiations 
between  the  United  States  and  Turkey,  for  the  exchange  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  in  return  for  Turkish  metallurgical  chrome,  resulted  in  the  submission 
of  numerous  offers  to  CCC.  In  order  to  merit  consideration  the  CCC  required 
that  offers  be  in  writing,  unconditional,  submitted  by  private  United  States 
traders,  and  be  accompanied  by  documentary  evidence  of  availability  of  the 
chrome  ore. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  offers  had  been  received  to  suggest  a  fair  repre¬ 
sentation  of  United  States  international  ore  traders,  CCC  consulted  with  EPS 
regarding  qualities,  quantities,  prices,  delivery  schedules,  reliability  of  suppliers, 
and  similar  matters,  reflected  by  the  offers  on  hand.  Analyses  were  prepared  and 
a  group  of  the  lowest  acceptable  offers  were  set  aside  for  further  negotiation. 

Subsequently,  as  a  result  of  such  further  negotiations,  barter  contracts  were 
arranged  calling  for  the  delivery  of  approximately  270,000  long  tons  of  Turkish 
metallurgical  chrome  ore  to  CCC  at  not  more  than  prevailing  market  prices  .  For 
this  quantity,  the  contractors  were  required  to  deliver  to  Turkey  a  minimum  of 
approximately  80,000  tons  of  wheat  received  from  CCC  at  CCC  export  market 
prices.  About  70,000  tons  has  already  been  shipped  to  Turkey.  The  contractors 
were  required  to  take  the  balance  of  the  exchange  value  of  the  chrome  ore  in  any 
available  CCC-owned  agricultural  commodities  including  wheat.  These  com¬ 
modities  may  be  exported  to  Turkey  or  any  other  friendly  area. 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  TITLE  I,  PUBLIC  LAW  480,  PORTION  OF  TURKISH  AGREEMENT 

1.  Regulations  governing  financing  of  sales  under  title  I,  were  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agiiculture  on  November  22,  1954. 

2.  Discussions  promptly  were  held  between  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Turkish  Government  as  to  provisions  of  the  application  to 
be  made  by  the  Tuikish  Government  for  title  I  commodities  and  the  purchase 
authorizations  to  be  issued  to  them. 

3.  On  December  23,  1954,  CCC  issued  Announcement  GR-301  stating  terms 
and  conditions  of  sales  of  grain  for  export  under  title  I. 

4.  On  January  10,  i955,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  issued  pui chase 
authorizations  to  Turkey  to  purchase  approximately  $12,523,000  worth  of  wheat, 
oats,  and  barlev,  and  released  information  to  enable  exporters  to  become  familiar 
with  the  details  of  the  program. 

5.  On  January  12,  1955,  Toprak  (the  Turkish  governmental  purchasing  agency; 
issued  invitations  to  bid  to  be  returned  by  6  p.  m.  Friday,  January  21,  1955, 
c/o  Tuikish  Economic  Mission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

6.  Upon  awrard  of  contracts  to  American  exporters,  the  Turkish  Government 
will  request  CCC  to  issue  letters  of  commitment  to  American  banks  on  behalf  of 
Turkish  banks,  under  which  letters  of  credit  in  favor  of  exporters  will  be  issued. 

7.  Exporters  will  purchase  grain  from  CCC.  Prior  to  shipment  of  such  grain 
(or  private  stocks  under  certain  conditions),  the  exporter  must  obtain  a  letter 
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of  credit  issued  or  confirmed  by  the  Ameiican  bank  to  which  the  letter  of  com¬ 
mitment  was  issued.  The  costs  of  these  financial  arrangements  are  paid  by  the 
Turkish  importei. 

8.  After  shipment,  the  exporter  will  draw  on  the  letter  of  credit  with  required 
documents  attached  to  the  sight  draft  and  will  receive  payment  in  United  States 
dollars. 

9.  The  American  bank  will  send  the  documents  required  by  the  importer  to 
the  Turkish  bank,  charging  the  account  of  the  Turkish  bank  with  the  service 
fees.  The  amount  cf  the  sales  price  will  be  deposrted  in  Turkish  lira  in  a  special 
account  of  the  United  States  at  Ankara.  Such  deposit  will  be  made  at  the  official 
selling  rate  rn  effect  on  the  date  of  disbursement  by  the  American  bank. 

10.  The  American  bank  will  send  to  COC  the  documents  required  for  reim¬ 
bursement  to  of  the  dollar  amount  paid  to  the  exporter . 

11.  CCC  will  make  appropriate  dollar  disbursement  to  the  American  bank, 
examine  the  documents,  and  make  any  necessary  final  settlement  with  exporters. 

12.  CCC  will  receive  reports  from  the  Treasury  Department  as  to  deposit  of 
liras,  will  authorize  refund  of  excess  liras,  and  will  leport  deficiencies.  The 
Turkish  Government  will  be  required  to  deposit  additional  liras  to  compensate 
for  any  deficiency. 

SALARY  PAYMENTS 

Senator  Young.  What  do  you  use  the  additional  $7  million  for;  is 
it  salaries? 

Mr.  Beach.  Yes,  primarily  for  salaries  in  the  eight  large  commodity 
offices  that  handle  the  paperwork  resulting  from  CCC  price-support 
programs. 

There  is  also  an  increase  in  the  State  offices,  also  primarily  for 
salaries  of  individuals  employed  to  supervise  and  direct  the  county 
office  operations,  which  have  experienced  an  increase  in  volume  of 
more  than  1,000  percent  in  the  case  of  some  commodities  over  the 
preceding  year. 

Senator  Young.  We  are  the  second  principal  wheat-producing 
State.  1  do  not  think  you  have  added  more  than  2  or  3  people  in 
your  State  office  in  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Beach.  This  request  would  only  provide  for  an  average  of 
less  than  three  per  State,  sir. 

Senator  Young.  Three  people  per  State.  And  it  would  cost  $7 
million? 

Mr.  Beach.  That  is,  an  average  of  three  people  per  State  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  portion  of  the  increase  indicated  for  States.  The 
largest  part  of  this  request  is  for  the  eight  large  commodity  offices, 
to  cover  the  cost  of  clerical  help  which  is  involved  in  handling  this 
tremendous  mass  of  paperwork  that  results  from  the  CCC  price-sup¬ 
port  operations  including  the  inventory  sales  and  other  dispositions. 

Senator  Young.  You  hire  them  from  the  civil-service  rolls? 

Mr.  Beach.  Yes,  with  the  exception  of  the  administrative  officer 
and  the  State  committee,  of  course,  in  the  State  offices.  All  other 
personnel  are  recruited  from  civil-service  rolls. 

Senator  Young.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  see  where  you  use  this 
additional  $7  million  just  for  salaries. 

Mr.  Beach.  It  is  not  all  for  salaries,  but  the  major  part  of  it  is. 
There  are  additional  travel,  rent,  and  other  costs.  We  have  one  item 
in  particular,  warehouse  inspection,  which  involves  a  considerable 
amount  of  travel. 

Basically,  the  cost  of  our  whole  operation  is  largely  a  salary  cost. 
The  salaries  of  people  that  are  required  in  the  field  offices  represent 
the  major  part  of  our  expense. 
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Senator  Young.  How  many  top  personnel  in  your  Washington 
office  are  paid  out  of  these  funds  here? 

Mr.  Beach.  I  cannot  give  you  the  figure  offhand,  but  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  them  are  because  the  CCC  is  the  largest  function  the  Com¬ 
modity  Stabilization  Service  carries  out. 

Senator  Young.  I  will  go  further  into  that  later. 

INCREASE  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSE 

Senator  Holland.  It  is  quite  obvious,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  they 
are  asking  for  an  increase  here  of  about  40  percent  of  administrative 
expense.  Suppose  we  increased  the  borrowing  authority  more  than 
40  percent.  It  seems  to  me,  the  question  is  whether  or  not  the  actual 
volume  of  loans  and  operations  has  been  increased  proportionately 
with  our  increase  in  borrowing  authority. 

Senator  Young.  We  have  not  used  this  increased  borrowing 
authority. 

Senator  Holland.  We  have  used  quite  a  lot  of  it;  as  I  understand, 
we  are  up  now  above  $7%  billion. 

Mr.  Morse.  It  is  a  question  of  increased  worldoad,  as  compared 
with  the  past  in  the  way  of  loans,  inventories,  and  related  transactions. 

Mr.  Beach.  The  worldoad  has  increased  considerably  more  than 
50  percent.  This  increase  in  expenses  over  the  present  authorization 
amounts  to  approximately  42  percent. 

Senator  Holland.  How  lias  the  volume  of  transaction  increased 
as  compared  to  your  volume  prior  to  1954? 

Mr.  Beach.  They  are  at  an  all-time  peak. 

Senator  Holland.  Will  you  give  a  percentage? 

Mr.  Beach.  I  cannot  give  you  a  percentage  offhand,  but  the  peak 
workload  that  we  had  prior  to  1954  was  in  1951,  when  we  had  the 
tremendous  sales  program  after  Korea. 

I  could  work  out  a  percentage  which  would  give  an  indication  but 
I  cannot  do  it  now. 

Senator  Holland.  I  will  ask  that  that  be  placed  in  the  record. 
That  will  give  us  some  light. 

Chairman  Hayden.  That  will  be  done. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 

Overall  it  is  estimated  that  the  workload  to  be  performed  by  the  CSS  commodity 
offices  in  the  fiscal  year  1955  will  exceed  by  83  percent  the  workload  which  was 
estimated  at  the  time  the  1955  budget  was  formulated. 

Major  changes  in  the  number  of  documents  or  transactions  to  be  handled  are 
as  follows: 


Item 

Number  of  documents 

Percentage 

change 

Budget 

estimate 

Revised 

estimate 

Warehouse  Inspections . . . 

12, 022 
44,291 
52,  547 
296, 972 
78, 026 
989,  602 

36,  227 
93, 386 
96, 778 
562, 039 
106, 497 
2, 664, 901 

+201. 3 
+110.8 
+84.1 
+89.2 
+36.4 
+169.  3 

Loading  orders _ 

Notices  to  deliver.  _  _ _ _ 

Freight  bills _  _ 

Sales  invoices. .  ..  .  _  _  _ 

Collateral  acquisitions— notes  or  bales .  _ . 

There  follows,  full  detail  with  respect  to  the  difference  between  the  current 
commodity  volume  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  and  the  estimates  made  in 
the  fall  of  1953  and  included  in  the  1955  budget. 
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[Quantities  in  thousands] 
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PRODUCTION  AND  WORKLOAD 

Mr.  Beach.  We  had  a  larger  number  of  personnel  in  1951  than  we 
have  now,  with  much  more  workload  at  the  present  time  than  we  had 
in  1951. 

Our  production  rates  in  the  commodity  offices  are  steadily  increas¬ 
ing,  and  we  are  at  a  25  percent  higher  production  rate  now  than  we 
were  in  1953  and  a  7  percent  higher  rate  than  we  were  in  1954. 

Senator  Thye.  You  mean  production  of  the  employees’  output? 

Mr.  Beach.  Yes,  sir;  output  in  terms  of  production  per  man. 

Senator  Thye.  I  would  like  to  pursue  what  Senator  Holland  was 
alluding  to.  That  is  your  corn  seal-up  loans  are  on  the  decrease,  are 
they  not? 

Mr.  Beach.  This  is  just  the  beginning  of  the  heavy  loan  season. 

Senator  Thye.  I  grant  you  that.  But  your  overall  in  the  com¬ 
modity  credit  holdings  on  corn  is  less  than  it  was  in  1953? 

Mr.  Beach.  Our  estimate  for  corn  loans  this  year  is  less  now  than 
it  was  at  the  time  we  were  here  before,  but  that  is  the  only  major  one. 

Senator  Thye.  Now,  the  other  question,  then,  is,  where  is  your 
increase? 

Mr.  Beach.  Our  increase  is  in  dairy  products,  in  cotton,  in  rice, 
wheat,  other  small  grains - 

Senator  Thye.  But  we  have  been  led  to  understand  that  your 
dairy  products  are  on  the  decrease. 

Mr.  Beach.  Sir,  they  are  now,  but  what  this  takes  into  account  is 
the  bulge  that  took  place  beginning  last  year. 

Senator  Thye.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  clear.  It  is  not  in  the 
administration  of  incoming  applications  for  loans? 

Mr.  Beach.  That  is  a  factor. 

Senator  Thye.  It  is  administrative  cost  in  the  transactions  required 
to  dispose  of  surpluses.  Are  we  right  in  assuming  that  that  is  where 
your  increased  load  is? 

Mr.  Beach.  It  covers  all  of  the  transactions  involved  in  managing 
and  disposing  of  the  inventories  that  we  have  on  hand. 

Senator  Thye.  Your  load  is  not  on  the  incoming  applications  for 
either  a  seal-up  or  for  the  acquirement  of  surplus  commodities. 

Mr.  Beach.  The  load  is  not  bigger  than  last  year,  but  we  have  that 
load  along  with  this  other  heavier  load,  that  is  our  problem. 

Senator  Thye.  You  of  course  had  the  personnel  to  take  care  of  the 
incoming  applications  for  loans  under  commodity  purchases  or 
storage,  but  you  have  here,  as  a  request  for  additional  help,  what  you 
have  is  trying  to  dispose  of  surpluses. 

Mr.  Beach.  It  is  to  manage  and  dispose  of  inventories;  our  biggest 
cost  is  to  care  for  these  tremendous  inventories  that  we  have  on  hand. 
It  is  very  costly,  also,  to  dispose  of  them. 

Senator  Thye.  As  you  proceed  with  the  step-up  in  your  disposal 
of  current  surpluses,  then  of  course  your  so-called  expense  of  managing 
and  supervising  should  in  itself  be  lessened. 

Mr.  Beach.  It  will  be  lessened  eventually,  but  the  cost  during  the 
time  we  are  disposing  of  it  will  be  much  higher,  because  one  of  the 
most  costly  operations  we  have  as  an  individual  operation  is  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  commodities. 

The  reason  for  it  is  this,  and  I  think  that  you  will  understand  clearly 
what  I  mean.  If  we  sell  a  large  quantity  of  wheat  for  export,  that  puts 
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into  operation  a  chain  of  events  such  as  the  movement  of  wheat  from 
the  farthest  out  country  houses  into  terminals,  to  get  it  into  position 
so  that  those  country  houses  will  be  available  when  the  new  crops  start 
to  move  in. 

In  other  words,  we  put  into  effect  a  reconcentration  of  the  grain  just 
as  fast  as  we  move  it  out.  Loading  orders,  bills  of  lading,  and  freight 
bills,  pile  up  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  if  we  have  a  very  large  move¬ 
ment.  If  it  is  not  moving,  our  problems  are  very  heavy  in  trying  to 
find  storage  and  in  moving  it  into  such  available  storage  as  appears 
and  in  inspecting  it  to  see  that  it  is  properly  taken  care  of,  and  so 
forth. 

Senator  Thye.  Thank  you. 

HOUSING  AND  HOME  FINANCE  AGENCY 

Federal  Housing  Administration 

STATEMENTS  OF  NORMAN  P.  MASON,  FEDERAL  HOUSING  COM¬ 
MISSIONER;  FRANK  J.  MEISTRELL,  GENERAL  COUNSEL;  LESTER 

H.  THOMPSON,  COMPTROLLER;  HORACE  B.  BAZAN,  DIRECTOR, 

BUDGET  AND  ORGANIZATION  DIVISION;  ALLAN  F.  THORNTON, 

DIRECTOR,  RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS  DIVISION;  AND  JOHN 

M.  FRANTZ,  DIRECTOR,  BUDGET  AND  ORGANIZATION  STAFF, 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATOR 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Chairman  Hayden.  We  have  now  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency. 

We  are  pleased  to  hear  from  you,  Mr.  Mason. 

Mr.  Mason.  I  have  a  prepared  statement  which  I  would  be  glad 
to  read,  or  present  it  at  your  option. 

Chairman  Hayden.  We  will  include  the  entire  statement  in  the 
record,  and  you  may  highlight  it. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Statement  of  Norman  P.  Mason,  Commissioner,  Federal  Housing 

Administration 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
committee  for  arranging  this  hearing  so  early  in  the  new  session  of  the  Congress 
because  we  in  FH  A  are  confronted  with  a  very  serious  budgetary  need  and  time  is 
very  important.  I  shall  try  to  be  brief  and  clear. 

Congress  passed  a  new  housing  act  last  summer — the  Housing  Act  of  1954. 
The  response  to  the  new  act  in  terms  of  FHA  applications  has  been  tremendous. 
The  volume  of  unit  applications  for  home  mortgage  insurance  in  recent  months  is 
more  than  double  the  volume  during  the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago.  More¬ 
over,  the  prospects  are  for  further  increases.  We  will  soon  enter  the  spring 
building  period  when  applications  reach  a  seasonal  peak.  In  addition,  the  new 
programs  for  urban  renewal  and  servicemen’s  housing  are  just  beginning  to  produce 
applications.  The  volume  of  applications  will  increase  as  these  programs  gain 
headway. 

As  a  result  we  are  getting  far  more  work  than  we  can  handle.  Serious  back- 
logs  have  developed  in  virtually  all  of  FHA’s  field  offices.  The  number  of  home 
mortgage  insurance  unit  applications  in  process,  which  stood  at  about  31,000  in 
June,  had  grown  to  more  than  60,000  by  September.  It  was  taking — and  it  still 
is  over  a  month  for  the  average  applicant  to  get  a  commitment  from  FHA,  and 
in  some  areas  2  months.  During  late  September  and  earlv  October  backlogs 
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,<  ere  continuing  to  accumulate  rapidly.  We  were  receiving  information  that  in 
some  areas  of  the  country  unemployment  in  the  building  trades  was  being  aggra¬ 
vated  by  FHA’s  inability  to  keep  up  with  the  volume  of  applications  and  by  the 
consequent  inability  of  builders  to  proceed  with  their  homebuilding  plans.  Buyers 
and  sellers  of  existing  homes  who  have  applied  in  great  numbers  for  FHA  commit¬ 
ments  under  the  terms  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  met  with  unreasonable  delays. 
It  was  evident  by  the  end  of  September  that  the  new  housing  act  with  all  its 
importance  to  the  economy  was  in  danger  of  being  frustrated  by  this  dislocation 
in  our  operations. 

Congress  was  not  in  session  in  September  so  we  could  not  then  seek  further 
budget  authorization.  In  the  meantime  it  was  imperative  that  we  take  such 
emergency  measures  as  we  could  to  keep  the  situation  from  deteriorating  further 
until  Congress  convened. 

We  took  these  emergency  steps  promptly.  The  processing  staff  in  the  field 
was  put  on  a  6-dav  work  week  with  further  overtime  authorized  where  it  could 
help  in  keeping  'down  the  backlogs.  We  stepped  up  our  efforts  to  recruit  em¬ 
ployees  and  authorized  the  use  of  part-time  help  and  outside  appraisers.  We 
also  adopted  a  procedure  to  let  builders  in  certain  group  cases  go  ahead  with 
construction  without  knowing  what  value  FHA  would  place  on  each  property  in 
the  group.  This  did  not  eliminate  any  FHA  processing,  but  it  deferred  some 
processing  steps  and  enabled  a  builder  who  wanted  to  take  the  risk  to  get  his 
houses  under  roof  before  cold  weather  shut  down  his  building  operations.  By 
these  emergency  measures  and  by  having  the  advantage  of  the  winter  seasonal 
slowdown  in  applications  we  have  kept  the  backlog  from  getting  any  worse  since 
October — we  have  kept  the  situation  in  check  until  Congress  could  c’onsider  the 
problem  and  take  such  action  as  may  be  deemed  appropriate. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  in  this  situation:  We  need  about  $2  million  to 
maintain  our  present  authorized  field  staff  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year. 
That  staff  cannot  keep  up  with  the  volume  of  work  we  are  now  getting,  except 
with  very  extensive  overtime,  and  would  fall  far  behind  as  the  spring  volume 
begins  to  come  in.  To  pay  for  the  overtime  and  additional  employment  needed 
during  the  balance  of  this  year  to  keep  abreast  of  the  nearly  400,000  unit  appli¬ 
cations  which  we  expect  to  receive  between  now  and  the  end  of  June  we  will  need 
another  $3.3  million,  approximately.  The  tables  which  appear  on  pages  4,  5, 
and  1 1  of  the  justifications  show  in  detail  how  the  volume  of  business  has  developed 
and  the  resulting  manpower  requirements. 

I  should  say  that  it  will  be  no  easy  task  to  recruit  and  train  the  needed  personnel 
and  get  the  necessary  high  production  and  high-quality  processing  work  done  in 
the  face  of  this  tremendous  workload  during  the  coming  months  and  with  the 
long  hours  we  are  demanding  from  our  staff.  But  let  me  say  I  know  our  staff 
has  a  great  pride  in  the  job  it  is  doing  and  a  great  will  to  get  it  done  well.  I  will 
do  all  I  can  to  give  them  the  kind  of  support  they  need  and  all  of  us  pulling  together 
will  get  the  job  done. 

I  should  like  now  to  explain  briefly  the  other  part  of  this  budget  request  which, 
though  it  represents  only  $125,000  of  the  total  $5,435,000,  is  nonetheless  urgent 
and  important.  As  you  know,  FHA  has  been  through  a  period  of  investigation. 
The  results,  centering  largely  on  the  section  608  postwar  emergency  rental  housing 
program,  have  given  us  a  big  job  to  do.  Though  the  section  608  program  itself 
terminated  several  years  ago,  the  mortgages  are  still  on  the  books.  We  have  an 
obligation  to  protect  the  Government’s  contingent  liability  on  these  mortgages 
amounting  to  nearly  $3  billion. 

The  investigations  have  indicated  that,  in  a  substantial  number  of  cases  windfall 
profits,  as  they  have  been  called,  have  been  taken  out  of  mortgage  proceeds  in 
excess  of  cost.  These  are  very  complex  cases,  each  different  on  the  facts,  on  the 
accounting  and  tax  treatment,  and  on  the  law  involved;  but  we  are  seek¬ 
ing,  wherever  it  is  appropriate  and  can  be  done,  to  get  these  windfall  funds  back 
into  the  mortgagor  corporation,  where  they  can  be  applied  to  the  mortgage 
principal  to  act  to  reduce  rents  or  will  otherwise  stand  as  a  protection  against 
default  on  the  mortgage.  This  request  includes  $68,400  for  this  work. 

We  are  also  seeking  to  follow  closely  and  on  a  continuing  basis  the  affairs  of 
the  mortgagors  in  all  multifamily  housing  projects  with  respect  to  which  FHA, 
as  insurer  of  the  mortgage  and  preferred-stock  holder  or  party  to  a  regulatory 
agreement,  has  certain  rights  of  information  and  control  over  the  mortgagor  and 
the  project  management.  One  of  the  primary  means  of  doing  this  is  the  required 
submission  of  regular  financial  statements  by  some  5,000  mortgagors.  W  e  are 
asking  for  $42,000  to  employ  staff  to  analyze  these  statements. 
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We  are  also  seeking  to  protect  to  the  utmost  the  assets  and  income  of  defaulted 
rental  projects  on  which  FHA  is  the  mortgagee  pending  acquisition  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  itself.  To  do  this  it  will  be  our  policy  to  have  an  onsite  audit  made  imme¬ 
diately  when  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  morgage  will  have  to  be  foreclosed, 
and  w'e  will  act  to  secure  the  prompt  appointment  of  receivers  in  such  cases  to 
conserve  the  assets  and  income  of  the  projects  pending  acquisition.  To  make 
these  audits  in  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year  we  are  requesting  $14,600. 

These  expenses  would  be  met  from  fee  and  premium  collections  estimated  at 
$136.7  million  this  fiscal  year. 

Thank  you.  I  shall  endeavor  to  answer  any  questions  which  the  committee 
may  have. 

AUTHORIZATION  REQUESTED 

Mr.  Mason.  Briefly,  sir,  we  have  a  condition  which  has  arisen  as  a 
result  of  the  new  Housing  Act  of  1954,  with  a  tremendous  new  influx 
of  business  which  was  not  prepared  for  when  our  original  budget  was 
prepared,  and  was  not  provided  for  at  the  closing  sessions  of  last  year 
with  the  rush  and  need  of  getting  through  quickly.  We  have  a 
serious  condition  in  practically  every  one  of  our  75  insuring  offices 
around  the  country  where  builders  are  being  held  up  because  we  can¬ 
not  process  their  loans  rapidly  enough.  We  need  more  personnel  in 
these  offices  to  do  this. 

As  I  am  sure  this  committee  knows,  I  do  not  have  to  tell  them,  the 
borrowers  pay  for  this  service,  but  of  course  you  have  to  give  us 
permission  to  use  those  funds  for  operating  expenses. 

Chairman  Hayden.  This  involves  a  transfer  from  your  regular 
appropriations,  to  an  increase  in  the  authorization  for  personnel?  Is 
that  what  it  amounts  to? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bazan.  Actually  it  involves  an  authorization  to  use  a  portion 
of  our  insurance  income  for  operating  expenses.  Our  income  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $137  million  approximately  this  year. 

summary  of  justification 

Chairman  Hayden.  This  matter  was  fully  justified  before  the  House 
committee,  but  I  will  have  a  summary  included  in  the  record. 

(The  summary  referred  to  follows:) 

Request  for  Supplemental  Budget  Authorization,  Fiscal  Year  1955 

An  additional  $5,310,000  is  needed  under  the  nonadministrative  expense 
authorization  to  examine  an  additional  214,500  unit  applications  in  the  current 
fiscal  year.  Litigation  and  other  action  to  effect  recoveries  under  the  section  608 
program,  the  financial  analysis  of  section  608  projects,  and  appropriate  audits  to 
conserve  the  assets  and  income  of  multifamily  housing  projects  where  default  has 
occurred  will  require  an  additional  $125,000  under  the  administrative  expense 
authorization.  These  increased  expenses  will  be  met  from  the  operating  income 
of  the  FHA  which  is  expected  to  be  approximately  $136.7  million  in  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

Since  approval  of  the  act  the  average  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  receipts 
has  been  741,000,  an  increase  of  approximately  40  percent.  As  the  new  programs 
for  servicemen’s  mortgage  insurance  and  for  urban  renewal  housing  develop, 
further  heavy  increases  are  expected. 

In  the  aggregate  706,000  unit  applications  are  estimated  for  1955  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  489,829  received  last  year. 
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PROCESSING  OF  INSURANCE  APPLICATIONS 

The  result  of  this  heavy  influx  of  work  has  been  a  serious  backlog  and  conse¬ 
quent  delays  in  processing  and  impairment  of  public  service.  On  June  30,  1954, 
there  were  approximately  31,000  applications  for  home  mortgage  insurance  in 
process.  By  the  end  of  September  the  backlog  had  reached  66,000.  In  the  face 
of  the  strong  public  response  to  the  liberalized  home  mortgage  terms  provided 
by  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  it  was  evident  that  there  was  grave  danger  of 
frustrating  and  delaying  the  new  housing  program  which  had  been  approved 
by  Congress  by  reason  of  FHA’s  inability  to  carry  the  workload  with  its  existing 
staff.  To  meet  this  situation  emergency  measures  were  taken  to  permit  FHA  to 
begin  recruitment  of  additional  staff  and  to  employ  overtime,  per  diem  and  fee 
work  on  an  extensive  scale  in  an  effort  to  prevent  further  growth  of  backlogs  and 
dislocation  of  field  operations  pending  opportunity  for  congressional  consideration 
of  the  problem. 

The  field  processing  staff  was  placed  on  a  6-day  workweek  with  additional 
overtime  where  practicable  and  necessary.  Recruitment  of  additional  full-time 
and  per  diem  employment  was  undertaken.  As  a  result  of  these  emergency 
measures  and  by  virtue  of  the  winter  seasonal  drop  in  applications  it  has  been 
possible  to  avoid  further  serious  growth  in  backlogs.  Nevertheless  service  to  the 
public  continues  to  be  seriously  delayed  and  in  danger  of  worsening  as  the 
seasonal  spiing  rise  in  business  begins  and  a?  operations  begin  to  develop  under 
the  new  programs  for  urban  renewal  and  servicemen’s  housing.  These  emergency 
measures  must  be  continued  and  must  be  supplemented  by  prompt  recruitment 
of  qualified  staff  in  the  field. 

The  supplementary  budgetary  authorization  herein  requested  will  provide  for 
the  continuation  of  these  emergency  measures  and  for  recruitment  cf  the  addi¬ 
tional  staff  needed  during  the  balance  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  Prompt  action 
is  imperative  to  avoid  interruption  in  the  special  measures  which  have  already 
been  taken  and  to  permit  staffing  the  offices  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  advance 
of  the  heavy  spring  seasonal  rise  in  the  volume  of  applications. 


Unit  applications  received 
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Unit  applications  received 


Actual,  fiscal  year  1954 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1955 

New 

construc¬ 

tion 

Existing 

construc¬ 

tion 

Total 

New 

construc¬ 

tion 

Existing 

construc¬ 

tion 

Total 

Home  mortgages: 

30,151 
212, 235 

156 
158, 232 
3, 538 

30, 307 
370, 467 
3,538 

5,500 
359, 000 

5,500 
639,000 
5, 000 
9,000 
9,000 
5,000 

Sec.  203 _ _ _ 

280, 000 
5,000 
5,500 
4,000 

Sec.  213 _ _ _ - 

Sec.  220  _ 

3, 500 
5,000 
5,000 

Sec.  221 _ _ _ 

Sec.  222  _ _ _ 

Sec.  603  _ _ _ 

7 

136 

7 

9,931 

9, 795 

Total,  home  mortgages _ _ _ 

252,181 

162, 069 

414,  250 

378,000 

294, 500 

672, 500 

Project  mortgages: 

Sec.  207  _ 

45, 450 
26, 377 

45, 450 
26, 377 

3,000 
5,  COO 
14,500 
500 

3,500 

6.500 
5,000 

15,  500 

1.500 

Sec.  213 _ 

Sec.  220  _ 

1,000 

1,000 

Sec.  221  _ _ _ 

Sec.  701  _ 

Sec.  803  _ 

3,590 

162 

3,590 

162 

5,000 

5,000 

75, 579 

75,  579 

28, 000 

5,500 

33,  500 

Total,  home  and  project  mortgages.. 

327, 760 

162, 069 

489,  829 

406, 000 

300, 000 

706,  000 

Schedule  of  fiscal  year  1955  administrative  expenses 


Presently 

available 

Revised  es¬ 
timate 

Difference 

Average  employment: 

870 

10 

5 

890 

10 

5 

20 

Total _ _ _ _ 

885 

905 

20 

Expenses: 

Personal  services: 

Full-time  . . .  . 

$4, 360,  995 
50, 000 
21,  500 
16,  500 

$4,  468,  395 
50, 000 
21,  500 
16,  500 

$107,  400 

Terminal  leave  _ 

Overtime  pay _  _ 

Work  in  excess  of  52-week  base..  ..  _ 

Total,  personal  services . .  . . . 

Other  objects: 

Travel _  _  __ _ _  _  _ 

4,  448,  995 

4,  556,  395 

107,  400 

250,  000 
12,  720 
39, 125 
556,  000 
39, 150 
113,730 
33,  930 
6,  350 

267,  600 
12,  720 
39,  125 
556, 000 
39, 150 
113, 730 
33, 930 
6, 350 

17, 600 

Transportation  of  things _  _  _ _ 

Rents  and  utility  services _ 

Printing  and  reproduction _ _  _ 

Other  contractual  services 

Supplies  and  materials _  _ 

Total,  other  objects..  . . . 

Total,  administrative  expenses _  _ _ 

1, 051, 005 

1, 068, 605 

17, 600 

5,  500,  000 

5,  625,  000 

125,000 

F  H  A- nonadministrative  expenses,  fiscal  year  1955 
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Analysis  of  field  travel  costs,  fiscal  year  1955 


Presently  available 

Revised  estimate 

Work¬ 

load 

Unit 

cost 

Travel 

cost 

Work¬ 

load 

Unit 

cost 

Travel 

cost 

Home  mortgage  examination _ 

435,  500 
33,  500 
981,000 

26, 300 
33, 800 

$1.30 

.42 

.57 

3.  77 
.25 

$566, 150 
14,070 
559, 170 

99, 151 

8, 450 

650. 000 
33,500 
1,  065,  000 

26,300 
31,  600 

$1.30 

.42 

.57 

3.  77 
.25 

$845,  000 
14,  070 
607,  050 

99, 161 
7,900 

Project  mortgage  examination _ 

Home  mortgage  compliance _ 

Project  mortgage  compliance  (average 
unit  cost)..  .  _  _ 

Project  mortgage  insurance _ 

Total  underwriting  travel _ _ 

1,  246,  991 

1,  573,  171 

Administrative _  _ 

Employ¬ 

ees 

traveling 

Cost  per 
employee 

Travel 

cost 

Employ¬ 

ees 

traveling 

Cost  per 
employee 

Travel 

cost 

132 

70 

81 

81 

$518 

1,479 

965 

871 

$68, 400 
103,  538 
78, 141 
70,  581 
13,600 
12,  400 

132 

70 

81 

81 

$518 

1,479 

965 

871 

68, 400 
103, 538 
78, 141 
70,  581 
13,  600 
12,  400 

Title  I  collections _  _ 

Property  management . . . 

Regional  activities.  _  _ 

Other _ _  _ 

Total . . . . 

346, 660 

346,  660 

Total  field  travel _ 

1, 593, 651 

1,919, 831 

Round-off-.  _ 

1.  594, 000 

1,919, 800 

WINDFALL  CASES 

Mr.  Mason.  We  have,  beside  that,  this  matter  of  extra  legal  staff, 
in  order  to  work  on  the  so-called  608  windfall  cases  which  the  investiga¬ 
tion  developed,  and  we  find  that  if  we  work  on  these  promptly,  con¬ 
ducting  negotiations  with  them,  we  will  be  able  to  get  many  of  those 
people  to  put  this  money  back  voluntarily  into  the  mortgagor  corpo¬ 
rations. 

Chairman  Hayden.  Are  the  statutes  of  limitations  running  on 
most  of  those? 

Mr.  Meistrell.  The  statute  of  limitation  has  not  run  on  all  of 
them. 

Chairman  Hayden.  I  am  not  implying  that  it  has,  but  if  there  was 
money  due  to  someone  that  might  be  recovered  in  court,  there  is  a 
time  limit  on  getting  it  back. 

Mr.  Meistrell.  Senator,  a  good  many  of  the  cases  involve  charter 
violations,  where  stock  was  redeemed  out  of  windfall  profits,  dividends 
paid,  and  loans  made  to  the  principals,  and  in  the  cases  that  we  have 
already  examined,  the  statute  of  limitations,  I  do  not  believe,  has 
run. 

Chairman  Hayden.  Now,  as  to  those  who  profited  by  the  windfall, 
if  they  do  make  restitution,  who  gets  the  benefit  of  it? 

Mr.  Meistrell.  Ultimately,  the  Government  and  the  tenants 
would.  If  we  can  have  this  money  restored  to  the  corporations,  it 
is  our  theory  that  we  can  have  it  applied  in  the  reduction  of  the 
mortgage  debt.  If  we  are  successful  in  having  that  done  the  corpora¬ 
tion  could  then  readjust  the  rents  at  our  direction  in  proportion  to  the 
reduced  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  debt  service.  In  any  event 
if  the  funds  are  returned  to  the  corporation  they  would  serve  as  added 
protection  against  default. 

Chairman  Hayden.  Are  there  any  questions? 
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INSURANCE  APPLICATIONS 

Senator  Dirksen.  I  have  only  one  question.  Mr.  Mason,  I  notice 
that  the  number  of  insurance  applications  would  aggregate,  according 
to  your  statement,  about  400,000  in  a  year;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  B  azan.  The  number  that  we  will  get  in  the  last  half  of  the  year 
will  be  around  400,000.  In  the  whole  of  last  year,  it  was  only  450,000. 
This  year  we  expect  to  receive  in  excess  of  700,000  unit  applications 
for  mortgage  insurance. 

Senator  Dirksen.  If  we  assume  a  figure  of  800,000  for  a  year,  I  am 
wondering  about  that  difference  between  the  800,000  and  the  figures 
we  see  about  1,200,000  dwelling  units  in  a  year.  The  other  400,000 
then  would  probably  not  be  FHA  mortgage  insurance  loans? 

Mr.  Bazan.  Of  our  total  estimate  for  this  year  of  708,000  unit  ap¬ 
plications,  about  300,000  of  them  will  be  applications  covering  existing 
homes,  leaving  about  400,000  in  the  new  construction  field  which  will 
relate  to  that  figure  of  1,300,000  private  nonfarm  housing  starts  in 
the  year.  We  get  in  the  neighborhood  of  25,  30,  or  a  little  better 
percentage  of  the  total  dwelling  units  on  which  construction  is  started 
under  the  FHA  program. 

Senator  Dirksen.  That  figure  was  the  one  I  wanted  to  get. 

Mr.  Mason.  The  new  housing  bill  has  made  the  financing  of 
existing  housing  under  FHA  much  more  desirable  to  the  average  home 
buyer  than  it  was  in  the  past.  The  percentage  of  the  loans  and  the 
downpayment  is  smaller,  and  so  more  applications  for  FHA  insurance 
will  be  made  on  existing  housing  than  has  been  true  in  the  past.  We 
are  finding  that  our  applications  are  running  about  half  existing 
housing,  and  half  new  housing,  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Why  is  there  that  increase  in  FHA  applications 
on  existing  houses? 

Mr.  Bazan.  That  is  because  of  the  lower  downpayments,  and 
longer  term  provided  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1954.  It  has  made 
FHA  financing  a  more  desirable  vehicle  for  the  prospective  home 
buyer  on  an  existing  home. 

Senator  Dirksen.  That  is  probably  then  refinancing  mortgages 
that  exist  at  the  present  time  with  a  shorter  maturity  period,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  Bazan.  It  may  be  partly  that,  but  mainly  I  think  it  is  people 
buying  older  homes  in  the  normal  turnover  of  those  homes  as  people 
either  move  to  apartments  or  buy  bigger  homes,  and  purchasers  of 
those  existing  units  are  more  attracted  to  the  FHA  program  under 
the  terms  provided  by  the  Housing  Act  last  year. 

Senator  Dirksen.  The  question  that  was  in  my  mind  was  this, 
whether  or  not  a  very  substantial  number  of  these  were  having  diffi¬ 
culty  carrying  their  present  indebtedness  on  the  basis,  say,  of  11,  12, 
15  or  20  years,  and  would  find  the  load  easier  if  it  could  be  extended 
to  25  or  30  years. 

Mr.  Bazan.  They  will  find  it  easier  under  the  FHA  mortgage  terms. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Does  that  contribute  substantially  to  that? 

Mr.  Thornton.  The  FHA  does  not  do  a  great  deal  of  insuring  of 
refinancing  mortgages,  because  in  our  underwriting  procedures  we 
have,  generally,  a  limitation  to  the  size  of  such  mortgages,  to  70  per¬ 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  property.  So  that  the  terms  that  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  existing  home  mortgages  in  the  act  of  1954  will  not,  except 
in  unusual  cases,  have  any  bearing  on  the  refinancing  of  mortgages. 
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They  will  apply  almost  entirely  to  the  cases  of  new  financing,  mostly 
in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  an  existing  house. 

Mr.  Mason.  We  have  people  who  are  still  trying  to  buy  a  new  home 
for  themselves,  moving  from  an  apartment,  and  a  great  many  of  these 
people  are  buying  existing  homes. 

Senator  Thye.  Then  may  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  question: 
Assuming  that  a  family  does  have  a  2-bedroom  home  and  they  possibly 
paid  $12,000  for  it  and  they  have  held  it  for  6  or  7  years,  now  they 
desire  a  3-bedroom  home  or  a  4-bedroom  home,  and  they  need  it, 
and  in  that  instance  would  they  be  recognized  as  being  a  new  borrower 
when  they  take  and  turn  their  old  home  in  and  whatever  equity  they 
have  in  their  old  home  turned  into  the  new  purchase?  How  is  that 
handled? 

Mr.  Mason.  That  is  a  new  transaction,  buying  what  is  for  them  a 
new  house. 

Senator  Thye.  And  therefore  you  have  a  great  many  of  World 
War  II  veterans  that  came  out  and  bought  the  small  homes  at  the 
Jtime  they  were  released  from  service,  and  they  just  had  a  very  small 
family,  and  now  their  family  is  growing  and  their  needs  are  greater 
and  they  turn  this  first  purchase  of  which  they  have  a  substantial 
equity  in  to  make  that  as  a  downpayment  on  a  new  purchase  of  a  larger 
home,  and  that  you  would  classify  as  a  new  purchase? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes,  sir. 

STIMULATION  OF  REAL-ESTATE  MARKET 

Senator  Dirksen.  I  have  one  other  question.  As  to  that  provision 
in  the  1954  Tax  Act  which  relieved  a  homeowner  of  capital  gains  tax, 
where  he  sold  his  dwelling  and  then  bought  a  new  dwelling,  to  what 
extent  has  that  stimulated  activity  in  the  real-estate  market?  Are 
there  any  precise  figures  on  that? 

Mr.  Mason.  It  has  stimulated  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Thornton.  That  is  the  main  answer,  that  it  certainly  has.  It 
has  had  an  influence  in  encouraging  just  the  sort  of  transaction  which 
you  are  speaking  of,  where  the  owner  of  an  existing  house  can  use  the 
equity  in  his  other  house  in  buying  a  new  one.  So  far  as  I  know,  there 
is  no  source  of  information  on  the  total  volume  of  such  activities. 

)  Senator  Dirksen.  I  have  one  further  question,  then.  I  wonder  if 
it  will  be  possible  somewhere  from  some  agency  to  get  some  kind  of 
data,  and  some  figures  on  it,  because  it  is  contended  now  that  that  has 
greatly  increased  liquidity  in  the  real-estate  market.  If  that  be  true, 
then  one  might  argue  by  analogy  that  a  similar  provision  relating  to 
equities  in  common  stocks  and  other  securities  would  increase  liquidity 
there,  and  develop  turnover,  and  probably  make  more  money  avail¬ 
able  in  the  market.  But  unless  there  is  a  figure  base,  I  do  not  know 
how  one  can  support  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  M  ason.  It  is  just  opinion  now,  and  certainly  is  not  statistics. 
But  this  business  of  moving  from  the  small  house  to  the  large  house  is 
repeated  in  the  other  manner,  by  some  of  the  older  people  with  their 
children  grown  who  move  from  the  large  house  into  a  smaller  house, 
too. 

Senator  Thye.  That  is  true,  and  now  the  man  that  buys  this  smaller 
house,  that  can  be  a  first  transaction  there.  So  that  you  can  have 
two  actual  veterans’  transactions  there,  one  leaving  a  smaller  house 
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to  a  larger  and  another  new  man  coming  in  or  a  new  family  and  acquir¬ 
ing  the  obligations  involved  in  the  transaction  of  purchasing  this 
home  which  even  a  veteran  or  a  borrower  was  now  disposing  of. 

Mr.  Mason.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Thye.  And  you,  as  you  say,  may  be  desiring  to  go  from  a 
larger  house  to  a  smaller  one.  and  you  involve  a  first  transaction  there. 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  notice  in  your  statement  here  that  this  is  to 
be  used  for  an  additional  214,500-unit  application.  What  is  the  total? 

Mr.  Bazan.  The  total  number  is  706,000,  which  is  the  revised 
estimate  of  our  volume  for  the  year. 

INSURANCE  AUTHORIZATION 

Senator  Ellender.  Have  you  figured  how  much  authorization  you 
would  have  left  after  you  comply  with  all  applications? 

Mr.  Bazan.  The  insurance  authorization,  I  do  not  have  the  exact 
figures,  but  it  is  approaching  exhaustion  this  year. 

Senator  Ellender.  The  question  I  wanted  to  develop  was,  do 
these  applications  come  near  exhausting  what  you  now  have  or  will  it 
exhaust  it? 

Mr.  Bazan.  I  think  the  insurance  authorizations  will  be  exhausted 
in  the  course  of  this  year,  or  more  than  exhausted  by  the  400,000-unit 
applications  we  expect  to  receive  in  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Senator  Ellender.  Will  you  be  doing  work  on  these  applications 
where  the  money  may  not  be  available?  Or  where  you  may  not  be 
authorized  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Bazan.  I  do  not  think  so,  Senator. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  are  checking  into  that,  I  presume. 

Mr.  Bazan.  Yes;  we  are. 

Senator  Diricsen.  You  will  probably  be  asking  the  banking  com¬ 
mittee  to  lift  your  authorization. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  in  the  offing;  it  is  coming. 

Chairman  Hayden.  Are  there  any  further  questions?  If  not,  we 
thank  you. 

FOREIGN  CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT  COMMISSION 

STATEMENTS  OF  HENRY  J.  CLAY,  ACTING  CHAIRMAN;  ROBERT 

A.  KENNEDY,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR;  ANDREW  T.  McGUIRE, 

GENERAL  COUNSEL;  AND  JULIUS  M.  KLEIZO,  BUDGET  OFFICER 

SUMMARY  OF  JUSTIFICATION 

Chairman  Hayden.  The  next  item  is  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle¬ 
ment  Commission.  This  matter  was  considered  in  the  House  and 
we  can  include  a  summary  of  the  justification  in  the  record  in  this  case. 

(The  summary  referred  to  follows:) 
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Administrative  Expenses,  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 

Justification 

general  statement 

The  authority  to  expend  unobligated  balances  of  $45,000  remaining  after 
March  31,  1955,  from  funds  appropriated  to  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  and  the  additional  $130,000  is  necessary  to  provide  funds  for  the 
organization  and  administration  of  claims  under  Public  Law  744  (Approved 
August  31,  1954).  No  administrative  expenses  have  been  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  since  Public  Law  744  was  passed  after  supplemental  funds  were  made 
available. 

Of  the  $915,000  available  during  this  year,  $770,000  will  be  required  to  complete 
old  claims  programs  by  March  31,  1955;  $100,000  of  the  remainder  has  been 
earmarked  by  Public  Law  663  (approved  August  26,  1954)  for  Korean  claims 
expenses.  The  $45,000  unobligated  balance  represents  savings. 

The  $175,000  for  the  fourth  quarter,  fiscal  year  1955,  is  required  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  744  in  effecting  an  orderly  transition  from  the 
old-claims  program  to  the  new,  formulating  new  policies  and  procedures,  develop¬ 
ing  new  claims  criteria,  establishing  administrative  and  fiscal  controls  and 
beginning  the  processing  of  claims. 

)  The  amount  estimated  is  considered  the  minimum  required  for  the  fourth 
quarter,  fiscal  year  1 955,  for  these  purposes.  This  estimate  is  based  on  prior 
experience  in  instituting  claims  programs  and  will  enable  the  Commission  to 
carr3r  out  the  program  under  Public  Law  744  through  to  fiscal  year  1956. 

01  Personal  services,  $1-53,300 

Personal  services  attributable  to  Public  Law  744  claims  program  is  reflected 
in  the  following  table  showing  the  relationship  to  the  current  year  appropriations. 
The  net  difference  represents  the  amount  of  personal  service  funds  required  by  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  for  the  fourth  quarter,  fiscal  year  1955, 
for  activities  under  Public  Law  744,  including  a  proportionate  share  of  terminal 
leave  payments  of  approximately  $30,000  required  to  achieve  the  employment 
level  required  for  fiscal  year  1956. 


3  quarters 
fiscal  year 
1955  pres¬ 
ently  avail¬ 
able 

4  quarters 
fiscal  year 
1955  revised 
estimates 

Difference 
(Public  Law 
744),  in¬ 
crease  (+) 

Number  of  positions _  _  _ 

200 

200 

Average  employment  (man-years) . . . . 

167 

194 

+27 

Amount _  _  _ _ __  _  __  _ 

$790,  340 
87,  700 

$943,  640 
87,  700 

+$153, 300 

Less  personal  services  (Korean  claims) _ 

Net _ _ _ 

702,  640 

855, 940 

+153, 300 

02  Travel  employees,  $4,000 

It  is  estimated  that  $4,000  will  be  required  during  the  fourth  quarter  for  travel 
of  employees  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  claims  programs  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  expenses  of  attendance  at  meetings. 

03—15  Other  operating  expenses,  $17,700 

The  expenses  under  these  objects  will  provide  for  the  communication  services, 
reimbursements  to  other  governmental  agencies  for  use  of  their  facilities  and 
services  in  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  Commission,  purchases  of  necessary 
supplies  and  equipment,  payment  of  necessary  taxes  and  other  expenses  necessary 
for  the  proper  performance  of  the  Commission  during  the  fourth  quarter,  fiscal 
year  1955.  The  total  cost  will  be  $30,000  of  which  $17,700  will  be  for  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Public  Law  744  and  the  balance  of  $12,300  for  expenses  of  Public  Law 
615. 
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Schedule  on  Supplemental  Appropriation  and  Revised  Estimates 

Administrative  expenses,  FCSC,  Dec.  SO,  1954,  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 

Commission 


1.  Present  appropriation  or  estimate -  $915,000 

2.  Additional  amount  available -  —  45,  000 


3.  Total  amount  available _  870,  000 


4.  Apportionments: 

1st  quarter _  250,  000 

2d  quarter -  310,  000 

3d  quarter _  210,  000 

4th  quarter _ 

Budgetary  reserves _  145,  000 


5.  Total  apportionments  and  reserves -  915,  000 


6.  Obligations: 

1st  quarter  (actual) _  1  236,  715, 

2d  quarter  (estimated) - -  278,  285  | 

3d  quarter  (estimated) _ _ _  255,  000 

4th  quarter  (estimated) _  275,  000 


7.  Total  actual  and  estimated  obligation _ - -  1,  045,  000 

8.  Less  total  amount  available _  870,  000 


9.  Estimated  supplemental  required _ 

10.  Estimated  supplemental  included  in  latest  budget 

1 1 .  Date  needed : 

For  obligations,  Apr.  1,  1955 _ 

For  expenditure,  Apr.  1,  1955 _ 

12.  Estimated  expenditures  from  supplemental: 

In  current  fiscal  year _ 

In  next  fiscal  year _ 

After  next  fiscal  year _ 


In  budget 


175,  000 
175,  000 


Revised 
$150,  000 
25,  000 


Total _  175,  000 

13.  Actual  obligations  last  3  months: 

September _  $82,  714.  77 

October _ : _  93,  499.  12 

November _ _  90,  509.  83 


1  The  rate  of  obligations  for  the  first  quarter  of  1955  was  held  to  $236,715  because  the  $400,000  provided  in 
the  1955  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  was  not  available  to  the  Commission  until  September.  A  more 
accurate  level  of  quarterly  obligations  for  the  Commission,  therefore,  is  indicated  by  the  second  quarter 
estimate,  amounting  to  $278,285. 


PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Chairman  Hayden.  Mr.  Clay,  do  you  have  a  prepared  statement? 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  too  long.  Would  you  want  to  read  it  or  do 
you  prefer  to  have  it  included  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Clay.  I  would  like  to  have  it  included  in  the  record,  if  I  may, 
and  then  point  up  several  of  the  high  points  in  it. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Statement  of  Mr.  Henry  J.  Clay,  Commissioner,  Foreion  Claims  Settle¬ 
ment  Commission  of  the  United  States 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  we  are  appearing  before  you 
today  to  request  authorization  to  transfer  from  the  war  claims  fund  $130,000,  and 
to  use  unobligated  balances  from  funds  previously  authorized,  for  administrative 
expenses  during  the  period  April  1,  1955,  to  June  30,  1955.  The  war  claims  fund 
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was  created  by  section  13  (a)  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  (Public  Law  896,  80th 
Cong.,  approved  July  3,  1948). 

The  reason  for  this  request  rests  in  the  fact  that  many  new  categories  of  claims 
were  added  to  those  originally  authorized  under  the  War  Claims  Act  and  its 
amendments  by  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  744  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  83d 
Congress.  At  the  same  time,  no  provision  was  made  for  administrative  expenses 
necessary  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  such  claims.  These  new  claims 
must  be  filed  within  1  year  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  Public  Law  744  on 
August  31,  1954. 

At  the  present  time  it  appears  that  t  here  will  be  a  balance  of  $145,000  remaining 
after  March  31,  1955,  out  of  a  total  of  $915,000  authorized  by  the  83d  Congress  for 
■“expenses  necessary  to  complete  the  activities  of  the  War  Claims  Commission.” 
Of  this  balance,  $45,000  represents  a  savings  effected  in  the  administration  of  the 
old  claims  settlement  program,  while  $100,000  represents  that  portion  of  the 
aggregate  appropriation  which  the  Congress  allocated  to  the  initiation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  provided  under  the  terms  of  Public  Law  615,  approved  August  21,  1954,  for 
administrative  expenses  in  connection  with  compensation  of  Americans  detained 
as  civilian  internees  and  prisoners  of  war  during  the  Korean  conflict. 

Under  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  the  War  Claims  Commission, 
now  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission,  was  required  to  complete  its 
activities  not  later  than  March  31,  1955.  The  Commission  has  taken  great 
pains  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  Congress  in  these  respects,  and  yet  function 
within  stringent  budgetary  limitations.  The  earmarking  of  this  $100,000  item 
for  expenses  in  connection  with  the  Korean  program  has  made  this  doubly  difficult. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Congress  further  specifically  provided  that  the 
funds  shall  not  be  available  for  obligation  after  March  31,  1955.  A  recent 
decision  of  the  Comptroller  General  has  determined  that  the  restriction  on  the 
obligation  of  these  funds  does  not  extend  to  the  $100,000  item  because  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Congress  designated  its  use,  whereas  it  was  determined  on 
the  other  hand  that  such  restriction  would  apply  to  the  $45,000  item. 

The  Commission  will  complete  its  activities  with  respect  to  former  war  claims 
program  on  March  31,  1955,  but  will  be  unable  to  administer  the  new  program 
authorized  in  Public  Law  744  unless  the  requested  funds  are  made  available  for 
payment  of  administrative  expenses  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  current  fiscal 
year.  Our  request  here  today,  then,  is  that  the  restriction  with  respect  to  obligat¬ 
ing  the  $45,000  item  to  which  I  have  referred  be  removed,  and  that  an  additional 
$130,000  be  authorized  for  transfer  out  of  the  war  claims  fund  for  administrative 
•expenses  for  use  in  getting  these  new  claims  programs  underway. 

The  Commission  now  has  on  hand  63  claims  filed  pursuant  to  the  new  law. 
They  include  claims  for  detention  benefits  by  certain  civilian  internees  heretofore 
ineligible  to  receive  such  payments,  claims  of  American  citizens  captured  and  held 
as  prisoners  of  war  in  World  War  II  while  serving  in  Allied  forces,  claims  of 
American  merchant  seamen  who  were  detained  bv  hostile  forces  during  World 
War  II  and  who  were  ineligible  under  the  basic  provisions  of  the  act,  and  claims 
for  reimbursement  for  losses  resulting  from  the  sequestration  of  bank  accounts 
and  other  credits  in  the  Philippines  by  the  Japanese  in  World  War  II.  These 
are  the  four  broad  categories  of  claims  authorized  to  be  paid  from  the  war  claims 
fund.  The  Commission  has  estimated  that  2,283  additional  claims  will  be  filed 
in  these  4  categories  between  now  and  July  1,  1955. 

The  Commission  has  presently  distributed  an  aggregate  of  2,325  claim  applica¬ 
tions  to  known  potentially  eligible  claimants  under  this  program  and  is  receiving 
inquiries  and  requests  for  applications  at  an  average  daily  rate  of  75.  Of  course, 
this  does  not  adequately  reflect  the  total  number  of  such  inquiries  and  requests 
which  must  be  examined,  searches  made,  and  consideration  given  in  determining 
potential  eligibility,  since  many  telephone  inquiries  and  congressional  calls  must 
be  handled  and  processed.  In  addition,  a  great  percentage  of  these  inquiries  are 
for  immediate  rejection.  However,  the  necessary  work  must  be  and  is  being 
performed. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  earnestly  ask  that  this  committee  grant  favorable  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  request  made  here  today  to  enable  the  Commission  to  make  an  orderly 
transition  from  the  completion  of  the  old  program  on  March  31,  1955  to  these 
new  categories  of  claims  on  April  1,  1955. 

I  am  accompanied  by  members  of  the  Commission  staff  who  will  assist  me  in 
furnishing  any  specific  and  technical  data  you  may  require. 
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FUNDS  REQUESTED 

Chairman  Hayden.  Mr.  Clay,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  here  today  to  request  from  this 
committee  funds  to  operate  this  Commission  from  April  1,  1955,  to 
June  30,  1955,  in  order  to  enable  the  Commission  to  process  new 
claims  assigned  to  it  from  the  last  Congress  under  Public  Law  744. 

We  are  asking  for  $175,000  to  employ  167  people.  The  $175,000 
comprises  a  $45,000  carryover  or  estimated'  saving  from  the  third 
quarter.  We  are  asking  that  the  remainder  of  that  $175,000  figure, 
namely  $130,000,  be  applied  to  the  expenses  of  the  Commission. 
These  funds  come  from  the  war  claims  fund  which,  as  you  know,  sir, 
is  comprised  of  unappropriated  funds. 

The  House  committee  cut  our  request  in  this  regard  from  $130,000 
to  $90,000.  We  submit  to  you,  sir,  that  if  this  cut  should  stand  the 
present  program  that  has  been  set  up  to  terminate  on  March  31, 
1955,  the  possibility  of  completing  it  will  be  seriously  hampered,  ami 
furthermore  that  the  two  programs  under  Public  Law  615  and  Public 
Law  744  will  be  necessarily  delayed. 

In  this  figure  of  $130,000  there  are  aspects  of  terminal  leave  from 
reductions  in  force  that  we  have  already  instituted  in  the  course  of 
the  bringing  together  of  the  War  Claims  Commission  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Claims  Commission  under  the  President’s  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1954,  under  which  this  present  Commission,  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United  States,  is  presently  oper¬ 
ating. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  integrated  the  two  Commissions,  an 
cut  down  to  what  we  believe  is  a  bare  necessity  to  operate  under  the 
existing  laws. 

agreements  completed 

I  say  to  you  in  addition  that  we  are  here  in  good  faith  because  a 
Senator  Ellender  remembers  last  year  I  came  to  you  and  told  you  as 
the  then  Acting  Chairman  of  the  International  Claims  Commission 
that  we  would  complete  the  Panamanian  and  Yugoslav  agreements. 
The  Yugoslav  agreement,  much  to  everybody’s  surprise,  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  December  30,  1954. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  the  three  remaining  claims  programs 
under  the  War  Claims  Commission,  which  have  been  transferred  to 
this  Commission,  which  we  propose  to  complete  by  March  31,  1955, 
and  I  sav,  again,  to  you,  Senator,  that  these  can  be  completed  with 
the  necessary  funds. 

Senator  Ellender.  If  we  give  you  the  amount  of  money  you  now 
ask,  you  will  be  able  to  wipe  it  all  out  on  the  31st  of  March  1955? 

completion  of  claims  programs 

Mr.  Clay.  Senator,  we  will  be  able  to  complete  those  three  claims 
programs  by  the  termination  date  on  March  31,  1955,  and  in  addition 
to  that  we  believe  that  it  will  provide  us  with  the  experienced  person¬ 
nel  to  undertake  the  administration  of  these  two  new  laws  which  were 
passed  by  the  83d  Congress,  assigned  to  this  Commission  for  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  by  the  termination  of  those  dates  with  these  funds  we  will 
be  able  to  complete  those  programs  on  time. 
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Senator  Dirksen.  Mr.  Clay,  where  are  you  now  on  these  claims  of 
internees  and  others?  You  have  jurisdiction  of  that,  all  of  those  who 
had  a  claim  under  the  old  act  for  extra  compensation  where  they  may 
have  been  interned  in  enemy  prison  camps. 

Now,  let  me  amplify.  We  appropriated  $75  million,  as  I  recall, 
to  make  sure  that  there  were  funds  to  complete  all  of  those  claims,  both 
individuals  and  also  the  religious  organizations  in  the  Philippines, 
and  elsewhere.  That  was  on  the  theory  that  that  $75  million  should  be 
reimbursed  out  of  moneys  derived  from  the  liquidation  of  property 
that  we  took  over  under  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act. 

Now,  what  is  the  status  of  that  situation? 

PHILIPPINE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Clay.  There  are  three  programs  presently  existing,  which  are 
scheduled  to  terminate  on  March  31,  1955.  There  is  the  religious 
group  of  claims  in  the  Philippines. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Just  take  that  one  for  a  moment.  Some  of  those 
were  up  for  reexamination,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  Clay.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Have  they  been  adjudicated  now? 

Mr.  Clay.  The  Chairman  of  this  Commission,  Whitney  Gillilland, 
of  Iowa,  is  presently  in  the  Philippines.  He  is  looking  over  the  prop¬ 
erties  on  the  spot.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe,  and  when  he  left 
he  had  every  reason  to  believe,  that  that  program  would  be  terminated 
on  time  on  March  31,  1954,  of  this  year. 

Now,  the  funds  that  we  are  talking  about  at  this  moment  are 
sufficient  funds  to  carry  through  the  existing,  program  including  the 
Philippine  program,  but  also  these  two  new  programs  that  have  been 
assigned  by  the  Congress.  Now,  I  say  to  you,  Senator  Dirksen,  that 
as  you  know  when  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  reduction  in  force  in  a 
Commission  we  necessarily  have  to  take  into  consideration  problems 
of  terminal  leave  and  the  human  problem  that  our  experienced  per¬ 
sonnel  when  they  know  a  Commission  is  going  out  of  business  are 
going  to  look  around  for  another  job  someplace  else.  Undoubtedly, 
if  we  are  cut  as  the  House  proposes  to  cut,  this  figure  that  we  have 
asked  for,  the  present  program  which  we  tell  you  we  can  complete 
and  which  I  come  to  you  and  say  we  can  complete,  will  be  seriousty 
hampered.  In  addition  to  that,  the  history  of  extensions  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  again  before  us,  under  Public  Law  744,  and  Public  Law  615, 
if  we  cannot  get  at  this  time  a  program  off  to  a  substantial  start,  with 
experienced  personnel  and  with  the  opportunity  to  receive  claims  on 
time. 

We,  under  Public  Law  744,  are  to  receive  applications  within  1  year 
of  the  passage  of  744,  and  we  are  to  close  out  or  phase  out  that  pro¬ 
gram  2  years  from  the  date  it  was  passed.  That  program  was  passed 
or  commenced  with  the  passage  of  744  on  August  31,  1954.  That 
means  by  the  time  that  we  get  these  funds,  7  months  will  already 
have  elapsed  and  we  will  have  as  far  as  the  filing  of  claims  only  the 
5  additional  months  of  which  we  have  funds  to  actually  receive  and 
accept  these  claims.  We  still  feel  that  with  the  burden  of  receiving 
these  inquiries  and  without  an  opportunity  of  answering  them,  that 
we  can  still  successfully  complete  these  claims  on  time  if  we  have  the 
funds  that  we  are  coming  here  today  for. 
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Chairman  Hayden.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  is  not  done,  that 
means  that  claims,  then  that  ought  to  be  disposed  of,  will  not  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  time,  and  in  the  end  will  cost  us  more  than  the  difference 
between  $90,000  and  $130,000  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Clay.  Let  me  answer  it  in  this  way.  There  is  an  old  saying 
that  knowledge  without  imagination  is  like  a  bird  without  wings. 
The  history  of  these  Commissions  has  been  that  there  have  been  delays 
for  one  reason  or  another.  I  do  not  think  that  you  can  put  your 
finger  on  any  one  of  them,  but  I  will  say  that  probably  one  of  the  big 
problems  has  been  that  they  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  get 
off  to  the  right  start,  and  without  funds  we  quite  obviously  cannot 
get  off  on  a  right  start. 

We  have  had  admonitions  about  applying  funds  from  one  program 
to  institute  and  undertake  another  program,  and  we  certainly  do  not 
want  to  get  mixed  up  in  that.  But  we  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  come  here  in  all  good  faith,  and  say  to  you  and  put  you  on 
notice,  that  if  we  do  not  have  these  funds,  we  cannot  do  the  job  that 
you  have  asked  us  to  do. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Actually,  in  terms  of  transfer,  you  are  asking 
for  $130,000? 

Mr.  Clay.  Yes,  sir,  from  the  war  claims  fund  which  is  the  fund 
that  you  suggested,  the  frozen  assets  of  the  Axis  Powers.  They  are 
unappropriated  funds. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Then  you  are  asking  for  the  use  of  unobligated 
balances? 

Mr.  Clay.  Unobligated  balance  of  $45,000,  which  we  estimate  to 
be  saved  from  the  third  quarter;  that  is  correct,  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Hayden.  Are  there  any  further  questions?  If  not,  we 
thank  you  gentlemen. 

Our  friend,  Mr.  Hushing,  is  here  and  wants  to  be  heard  on  this  same 
matter. 


LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE,  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 
GENERAL  STATEMENT 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  C.  HUSHING,  CHAIRMAN 

Mr.  Hushing.  My  name  is  W.  C.  Hushing,  the  chairman  of  the 
national  legislative  committee  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
I  have  been  interested  in  this  matter  of  the  War  Claims  Commission 
since  immediately  after  World  War  II  began.  A  considerable  number 
of  our  building  tradesmen  were  captured  in  Wake  and  other  South 
Pacific  islands.  They  had  contracts  which  provided  for  their  housing, 
their  food,  their  hospitalization,  and  entertainment  such  as  movies, 
and  their  laundry.  The  contract  provided  that  they  would  get  that 
from  the  time  they  left  the  mainland  until  they  were  returned  to  it. 
However,  as  soon  as  they  were  captured,  our  Government  canceled 
the  contracts  and  it  became  necessary  for  us  to  come  to  Congress  and 
get  that  money  for  them,  which  we  did.  There  were  400  captured  on 
Wake,  and,  by  the  way,  those  fellows  on  Wake  picked  up  rifles  and 
fought  right  along  with  the  Marines,  and  the  Japs  were  going  to  shoot 
them,  until  they  found  out  their  ability  as  workmen,  so  they  sent  300 
to  Japan  and  retained  100  on  Wake.  The  treatment  they  received  in 
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Japan  was  terrible.  They  had  to  eat  principally  rice,  and  I  have  had 
committees  in  my  office  from  them  and  they  told  me  that  the  Swiss, 
a  neutral  government,  would  advance  them  a  little  small  change  to 
buy  fishheads  in  order  to  season  the  rice  they  ate,  but  those  that  were 
returned  suffered  from  malnutrition,  many  of  them  are  still  in  the 
hospitals,  and  many  of  them  that  are  out  of  the  hospitals  are  unable  to 
work  at  then’  trades  anymore. 

HOUSE  ACTION 

I  would  say  the  majority  of  them  are  in  dire  need  of  this  money. 
However,  last  year,  this  Claims  Commission  which  then  only  had  195 
employees  was  obliged  to  cut  one-third  of  their  employees  off  has  of 
December  31  last  year.  Now,  then,  this  year  if  this  cut  made  by 
the  House  of  $40,000  in  this  supplemental  appropriations  is  made, 
they  will  have  to  lay  off  33  more.  They  will  be  experienced  personnel 
and  they  are  just  beginning  to  process  the  claims  in  which  I  am 
interested,  and  I  do  hope  that  the  committee  can  restore  the  full 
amount  of  the  budget. 

That  is  all.  Thank  you. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Mr.  Hushing.  I  have  a  statement  which  I  will  hand  to  the  reporter. 

Chairman  Hayden.  That  will  be  incorporated  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Prepared  Statement  of  W.  C.  Hushing,  Chairman,  Legislative  Committee, 
American  Federation  of  Labor 

Chi  January  7,  1955,  there  was  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
request  for  an  urgent  deficiency  appropriation  bill  which  in  part  contained  a 
request  for  $130,000  in  new  money  for  use  for  administrative  expenses  by  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1955.  Hearings  on  the  request  were  conducted  before  the  Independent  Offices 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  on  January  13,  1955, 
emergency  appropriation  bill,  H.  R.  2091,  was  reported  to  the  House  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  by  virtue  of  House  action  passed  on  the  same 
day.  The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  and  passed  by  the  House,  reduced 
the  request  for  $130,000  to  $90,000. 

In  order  to  operate  within  the  limited  administrative  expense  funds  available 
to  it,  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  as  of  December  31,  1954,  was 
required  to  severely  retrench  by  a  reduction  in  force  of  some  05  members  of  its 
staff,  or  nearly  one-third  of  its  total  complement.  The  reduction  of  $40,000  in 
relation  to  the  present  request  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  fiscal  1955  represents, 
m  terms  of  personnel,  a  further  reduction  of  some  33  members  of  the  staff  from 
a  present  complement  of  167  to  134. 

Moreover,  at  the  average  annual  leave  rate  experienced  during  calendar  year 
1954,  an  additional  reduction  of  $13,000  over  and  beyond  the  $40,000  will  have 
to  be  considered,  presenting  a  real  net  reduction  in  estimate  of  $53,000.  In  this 
respect,  it  should  be  immediately  clear  that  a  further  reduction  in  force  will 
become  necessary  almost  at  once  thus  impairing  the  present  efforts  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  wind  up  the  old  war  claims  program  by  March  31,  1955,  as  required  by 
law,  as  well  as  precluding  it  from  meeting  the  objectives  set  with  respect  to  the 
new  claims  settlement  programs  provided  under  Public  Laws  615  and  744  by  the 
83d  Congress.  That  these  objectives  cannot  be  unduly  delayed  is  highlighted  by 
the  fact  that  the  time  for  filing  claims  under  the  new  programs  expires  on  August 
21  and  31,  1955,  respectively,  and  that  both  programs  must  be  completed  by 
August  21  and  31,  1956,  respectively.  With  such  time-limiting  factors  involved 
it  would  appear  that  it  may  be  impossible  for  the  agency  to  complete  the  programs 
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within  the  allotted  periods  if  adequate  administrative  expenses  are  not  provided. 
Such  an  impasse  could  only  result  in  a  request  for  an  extension  of  time  within 
which  to  wind  up  these  new  programs.  Consequently,  it  would  further  appear 
that  a  reduction  in  the  staff  of  the  Commission  at  the  present  time  would  only 
be  offset  by  an  extension  of  the  time  within  which  it  would  complete  its  activities 
on  a  reduced-staff  basis. 

Chairman  Hayden.  We  will  adjourn  at  this  time. 

(Whereupon,  at  12  noon,  Friday,  January  14,  1955,  the  hearing  was 
adjourned.) 
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MONDAY,  JANUARY  17,  1955 

United  States  Senate, 

Committee  on  Appropriations, 

Washington ,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  10:30  a.  m.,  in  room  F-37, 
the  Capitol,  Senator  Carl  Hayden  (chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Chairman  Hayden,  Senators  Ellender,  Robertson,  Holland, 
Stennis,  Clements,  Saltonstall,  Young,  Dworshak,  Dirksen,  and 
Potter. 

COMMISSION  ON  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

STATEMENT  OF  G.  LYLE  BELSLEY,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  COM¬ 
MISSION  ON  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS;  AND  FRANK 
A.  JACKSON,  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICER,  COMMISSION  ON 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS 

JUSTIFICATION  AND  SUPPLEMENTAL  ESTIMATE 

Chairman  Hayden.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  We  have 
before  us  a  budget  estimate  submitted  after  the  bill  passed  the  House. 
It  provides  for  an  additional  amount  for  salaries  and  expenses, 
$160,000,  for  the  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  pro¬ 
vided  that  said  appropriations  shall  remain  available  until  June  30, 
1955,  and  provided  further  that  this  paragraph  is  effective  only  upon 
the  enactment  into  law  of  H.  R.  2010,  84th  Congress.  We  wiil  place 
the  proposed  bill  in  the  record,  the  justification  and  the  supplemental 
estimate. 

(The  material  referred  to  follows:) 

[H.  R.  2010,  84th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  amend  the  Act  of  July  10, 1953,  which  created  the  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  subsection  (c)  of  section  3  of  the  Act  of 
July  10,  1953,  entitled  “An  Act  to  establish  a  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations”,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(c)  The  Commission,  not  later  than  June  1,  1955,  shall  submit  to  the  President 
for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  its  final  report,  including  recommendations  for 
legislative  action;  and  the  Commission  may  also  from  time  to  time  make  to  the 
President  such  earlier  reports  as  the  President  may  request  or  as  the  Commission 
deems  appropriate.” 

Sec.  2.  Section  6  of  such  Act  of  July  10,  1953,  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“termination  of  the  commission 

“Sec.  6.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  at  the  close  of  business  on  June 

1,  1955.” 
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Justification  of  Estimate  for  Additional  Funds  to  June  30,  1955 

The  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  was  established  by  Public 
Law  109,  approved  July  10,  1953  (67  Stat.  145;  5  U.  S.  C.),  to  study  and  investigate 
the  following  problems:  The  proper  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  relation 
to  the  States  and  their  political  subdivisions;  an  adjustment  of  intergovernmental 
fiscal  relations;  justification  for  existing  Federal-aid  programs,  possible  extension 
of  Federal  aid,  possible  limitation  of  Federal  control  connected  with  Federal  aid. 

The  Commission  was  activated  in  the  fall  of  1953,  and  for  a  period  of  time 
during  the  early  part  of  1954  was  without  a  Chairman.  Its  existence  was  ex¬ 
tended  by  Public  Law  302,  83d  Congress,  approved  March  1,  1954.  Because  of 
unavoidable  delays  and  problems,  the  Commission  cannot  complete  its  activities 
on  March  1,  1955,  as  earlier  contemplated.  The  President  has  recommended, 
and  the  Commission  has  sought,  a  further  extension  of  the  act  under  which  the 
Commission  was  created.  This  is  essential  to  give  some  additional  time  to 
complete  its  work  satisfactorily.  H.  R.  2010  seeks  to  accomplish  this  purpose 
by  extending  the  life  of  the  Commission  to  June  30,  1955.  With  such  an  extension, 
the  Commission  will  require  some  additional  funds.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to 
remove  the  March  1,  1955,  limitation  on  the  expenditure  of  Commission  funds 
presently  carried  in  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1955  (Public  Law  663, 
83d  Cong.). 

The  Commission  is  undertaking  a  thorough  survey  of  intergovernmental 
relations  in  the  United  States.  In  carrying  forward  its  work,  the  Commission 
is  drawing  upon  facts,  views,  and  judgments  from  many  and  varied  sources. 

Meetings  of  the  Commission  have  generally  been  held  monthly  until  recent 
months  when  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  hold  them  about  twice  a  month. 
It  is  contemplated  that  the  Commission  will  meet  more  frequently  as  the  climax 
of  its  work  is  approached.  Subcommittees  organized  from  within  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  membership  have  been  a  fruitful  source  of  ideas  and  facts.  They  have 
been  particularly  valuable  in  dealing  with  problems  of  natural  disaster  relief,  the 
financial  aspects  of  grants-in-aid,  and  the  principles  that  have  guided  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  American  Federal  system.  In  addition,  a  research  staff  provides 
fact  finding  and  analysis  for  the  Commission  and  gives  some  assistance  to  special 
study  committees.  For  example,  special  staff  studies  have  been  completed  or 
are  under  way  dealing  with  intergovernmental  relations  problems  in  such  fields 
as  civil  defense  and  urban  vulnerability,  vocational  rehabilitation,  Federal  aid  to 
airports,  and  housing. 

Study  committees  have  been  established  to  consider  problems  in  such  fields  as 
highways,  public  health,  education,  welfare,  agriculture,  natural  resources  and 
conservation,  unemployment  compensation  and  employment  service,  and  pay¬ 
ments  in  lieu  of  taxes.  In  addition,  a  special  study  committee  has  reviewed 
intergovernmental  relations  problems  of  local  governments. 

Many  study  committees  have  already  submitted  recommendations  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  its  consideration.  Others  have  not  yet  completed  their  activities  and 
require  additional  time.  In  all  instances,  the  study  committees  have  been  held 
in  standby  status  to  review  and  consider  problems  which  may  be  referred  to  them 
by  the  Commission  after  the  latter  has  given  appropriate  consideration  to  com¬ 
mittee  suggestions. 

As  background  for  the  development  of  its  recommendations,  the  Commission 
has  sought  facts  and  views  from  many  additional  sources.  For  example,  it  con¬ 
tracted  with  private  management  consulting  and  research  organizations  to  make 
special  studies  in  a  representative  group  of  States  to  develop  the  fiscal  and  adminis¬ 
trative  impact  of  I  ederal  grant-in-aid  policies  upon  the  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions.  In  addition,  official  commissions  have  been  set  up  in  over  20  States 
to  review  intergovernmental  relations  at  the  State  level.  Voluntary  citizen  com¬ 
mittees  on  intergovernmental  relations  have  been  established  in  many  of  these 
same  States  and  in  others.  Altogether  more  than  40  groups  in  over  30  States  have 
been  created.  Several  of  these  groups  have  made  extensive  and  helpful  recom¬ 
mendations.  This  widespread  citizen  participation  in  the  Commission’s  work  has 
been  of  great  value. 

Hundreds  of  organizations,  agencies,  and  individuals  have  contributed  to  the 
task  of  the  Commission.  Commission  members,  professional  staff  members,  study 
committee  members,  and  organizations  performing  work  for  the  Commission  under 
contract  have  consulted  orally  or  in  writing)  business  and  professional  groups, 
labor  organizations,  and  welfare,  civic,  municipal,  and  State  personnel.  Interest 
in  the  work  of  the  Commission  is  widespread  throughout  the  country. 

The  Commission  is  now  considering,  digesting,  and  organizing  information  and 
suggestions  from  these  many  sources  and  is  beginning  the  difficult  process  of  for- 
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mutating  its  conclusions  and  recommendations.  It  will  be  impossible  to  reach 
final  decisions  by  March  1,  1955,  in  part  because  of  past  problems  and  in  part 
because  of  the  magnitude  and  comprehensive  character  of  the  Commission’s  task. 
To  finish  on  June  30,  1955,  it  is  contemplated  that  the  Commission’s  activities 
will  be  carried  forward  at  an  intensified  pace. 

During  the  next  several  months  the  work  of  the  study  committees  will  be  brought 
to  a  conclusion  and  the  special  studies  and  analyses  now  being  made  by  the  staff 
will  be  completed.  During  this  period,  too,  the  Commission  will  prepare  an 
overall  report  on  intergovernmental  relations  that  should  be  an  important  and 
significant  guide  to  Federal  relations.  In  completing  its  work,  the  Commission 
hopes  to  continue  its  practice  of  consulting  freely  with  individuals  and  groups  who 
can  contribute  to  the  accuracy  of  its  materials  and  the  soundness  of  its  findings. 

The  Commission  presently  plans  to  publish,  and  to  release  simultaneously 
with  issuance  of  its  report,  the  full  or  summary  reports  of  its  study  committees 
and  of  materials  drawn  from  the  special  studies  made  for  it  by  private  manage¬ 
ment  consulting  and  research  organizations.  These  documents  will  constitute  a 
major  source  of  information  and  recommendations  about  intergovernmental 
relations  for  many  years  to  come. 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  NEEDED 

Of  the  $559,181  available  for  expenditure  from  July  1,  1954,  to  March  1,  1955, 
$285,434  was  obligated  as  of  December  31,  1954,  leaving  a  balance  of  $273,747. 
It  is  estimated  that  an  additional  $160,000  will  be  required  to  complete  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  work  by  June  30,  1955.  Although  the  balance  available  for  the  last 
6  months  of  the  fiscal  year  is  only  a  few  thousand  dollars  less  than  the  obligations 
for  the  first  6  months,  the  obligation  rate  during  the  first  6  months  did  not  include 
major  items  of  expenditure,  such  as  printing  and  distribution  of  reports,  terminal 
leave,  etc. 

Tabulated  below  are  the  obligations  as  of  December  31,  1954,  estimated  addi¬ 
tional  obligations  from  January  1,  1955,  to  June  30,  1955,  and  the  total  estimated 
obligations  for  fiscal  year  1955. 


Obligations, 
July  1,  1954.  to 
Dec.  31,  1954 

Estimated 
additional 
obligations, 
Jan.  1,  1955,  to 
June  30,  1955 

Total  estimated 
obligations  for 
fiscal  year  1955 

01 

Personal  services _ - _ _  _ _ _ 

$175, 050 
55, 107 
6, 628 
689 

$213, 950 
56, 393 
13, 772 

$389, 000 
111,  500 
20,  400 

02 

Travel .  . . _ . 

04 

Communications . . 

05 

Rents  and  utilities _ 

'  311 

1,000 
134, 104 
52,  500 

06 

Printing  and  reproduction _ _  _ __ 

11,941 

122, 163 
21,  475 
2,284 
1,478 
1,921 

07 

Contractual  services _  _ 

31,  025 
2, 393 
1,522 
1,079 

08 

Supplies  and  materials .  . 

4, 677 
3,000 
3,000 

09 

Equipment _ _  _ * _ 

15 

Taxes  and  assessments _ 

Total . . . .  _ 

285,  434 

433,  747 

719, 181 

Outlined  below  by  object  class  is  a  brief  explanation  of  the  estimate  for  the  last 
6  months  of  the  fiscal  year. 

01  Personal  services,  $213,950 

During  the  last  4  months  of  calendar  year  1954,  our  obligations  for  personal 
services  was  approximately  $31,000  per  month.  It  is  proposed  to  continue  at 
this  rate  through  June  30,  1955,  and  to  add  additional  editorial  staff  and  a  print¬ 
ing  technician  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $10,000.  The  estimate  also  includes 
$18,000  for  payment  of  terminal  leave. 

02  Travel,  $56,393 

Two  meetings  of  the  Commission  have  been  scheduled  for  January.  With  the 
exception  of  February,  it  is  contemplated  the  Commission  will  meet  on  an  aver¬ 
age  of  at  least  twice  monthly  to  June  30,  1955,  and  possibly  more  frequently  as 
the  climax  of  its  work  approaches.  $18,700  has  been  included  for  this  purpose. 
Although  many  of  the  study  committees  have  submitted  their  recommendations, 
others  have  not  completed  their  work.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  travel  of 
study  committees  and  special  review  groups  will  be  approximately  $21,000. 

Travel  of  Commission  members  to  other  than  Commission  meetings,  travel  of 
staff  members  and  consultants  is  estimated  at  $17,000. 
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04  Communications,  $13,772 

Based  on  actual  experience  during  the  last  4  months,  the  estimate  includes 
$8,400  for  regular  communication  costs  during  the  6-month  period.  In  addition, 
$5,400  for  postage  for  distribution  of  reports  is  included. 

05  Rents  and  utilities,  $311 

This  estimate  has  been  reduced  below  previous  6-month  average. 

06  Printing  and  reproduction,  $122,163 

This  estimate  includes  approximately  $15,000  for  routine  reproduction  costs 
and  is  based  on  the  obligation  rate  for  this  object  class  during  the  past  4  months. 
In  addition  to  the  full  Commission  report,  the  Commission  presently  plans  to 
publish  the  full  or  summary  reports  of  its  study  committees  and  of  materials 
drawn  from  the  special  studies  made  for  it  by  private  amangement,  consultiing 
and  research  organizations.  Various  staff  papers  will  also  be  published.  Approxi¬ 
mately  $107,000  has  been  included  for  printing  of  reports. 

07  Contractual  services,  ■$ 21,475 

This  estimate  includes  approximately  $13,000  reimbursement  to  other  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  for  the  furnishing  of  administrative  services,  including  auditing, 
accounting,  payrolls,  library,  and  mailing  service.  $7,000  is  included  for  steno¬ 
graphic  reporting  of  'meetings  and  approximately  $2,000  for  miscellaneous 
contractual  services. 

08  Supvlies  and  materials,  $ 2,284 

This  estimate  is  based  on  our  experience  over  the  past  6  months. 

09  Equipment,  $1,478 

The  Commission  proposes  to  purchase  two  calculators  and  one  transcribing 
machine,  which  it  has  on  a  rental  basis.  This  purchase  will  permit  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  applying  the  rental  costs  already  paid. 

15  Taxes  and  assessments,  $1,921 

This  estimate  is  based  on  anticipated  payroll  costs. 


Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.,  January  14,  1955. 

The  President, 

The  White  House. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  for  your  consideration  a  proposed 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  in  the  amount  of  $160,000  for 
the  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  as  follows: 


“Independent  Offices 

“commission  on  intergovernmental  relations 
“Salaries  and  Expenses 


“For  an  additional  amount  for  ‘Salaries  and  expenses’,  $160,000:  Provided, 
That  said  appropriation  shall  remain  available  until  June  30,  1955:  Provided  fur¬ 
ther,  That  this  paragraph  shall  be  effective  only  upon  the  enactment  into  law  of  H.  R. 
2010,  Eighty-fourth  Congress.” 

Legislation  to  extend  the  termination  date  of  the  Commission  on  Intergovern¬ 
mental  Relations  from  March  1  to  June  30,  1955,  is  pending  in  the  Congress. 
The  above  amount  is  necessary  to  finance  expenditures  of  the  Commission  for 
the  additional  4  months. 

I  recommend  that  the  foregoing  proposed  supplemental  appropriation  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress. 

Respectfully  yours, 


Rowland  Hughes, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Chairman  Hayden.  Mr.  Belsley,  representing  the  organization  is 
here.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Belsley.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  arises  because  of  a  combination 
of  factors.  First,  as  you  are  aware,  the  President  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  requested  the  extension  of  the  act  that  created  the 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations.  That  act  now  expires 
on  March  1,  1955.  The  Commission,  at  a  January  8  meeting,  decided 
to  seek  an  extension  of  its  existence,  until  June  30  of  this  year.  This 
has  been  provided  for  in  H.  R.  2010  which  has  been  introduced  in 
the  House.  The  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  for  1955  which 
provides  our  present  funds  carried  in  it  a  provision  that  makes  the 
funds  available  only  until  March  1,  1955,  which  is  a  very  logical  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  Appropriation  Act  since  that  was  the  terminal  date  for 
the  Commission’s  existence.  But  if  the  Commission  is  to  be  extended, 
not  only  would  that  terminal  date  for  the  use  of  funds  have  to  be 
removed,  but  some  additional  funds  would  be  required  to  carry  the 
Commission  until  June  30,  1955. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  us,  and  processed  through  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  that  we  would  require  an  additional  amount  of  $160,000 
for  that  purpose.  At  the  end  of  the  calendar  year,  that  is,  on.  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1954,  there  was  a  balance  of  a  little  over  $273,000  available  to 
us.  There  will  be  several  items  in  the  last  part  of  this  fiscal  year  that 
are  not  reflected  in  any  past  experience  of  ours.  One  of  them  is  the 
printing  of  our  reports.  We  estimate  that  the  printing  of  the  various 
study  committee  reports  of  the  Commission  and  of  the  Commission’s 
final  report  will  amount  to  about  $107,000.  There  is  an  item  for 
terminal  leave  of  $18,000,  which  we  have  not  faced  heretofore.  We 
will  also  require  some  additional  postage  for  the  mailing  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  our  reports.  This  brings  the  total  additional  funds  that  we 
would  require  to  $160,000,  making  available  for  the  fiscal  year  a  total 
of  $719,181.  If  I  could  answer  any  questions,  I  would  be  delighted 
to  do  so. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  STUDY  COMMITTEES 

Senator  Ellender.  You  have  been  at  work  now  for  over  a  year,  so 
what  have  you  accomplished? 

Mr.  Belsley.  Senator,  let  me  point  out  there  have  been  a  number 
of  study  committees  appointed,  and  I  would  like  to  name  them. 
There  has  been  a  study  committee  appointed  on  highways,  one  on 
agriculture,  one  on  conservation  and  natural  resources,  another  one  on 
public  health,  still  another  on  education,  another  on  welfare,  one  on 
unemployment  compensation  and  employment  services,  and  one  on 
payment  in  lieu  of  taxes. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  study  committee  to  look  at  intergovernmental 
relations  through  the  eyes,  and  from  the  standpoint  of,  local  govern¬ 
ments. 

Senator  Ellender.  All  you  have  done,  then,  is  appoint  these 
committees  and  let  them  study  in  the  respective  fields? 

Mr.  Belsley.  No,  we  have  gone  further  than  that.  These  study 
committees  have  been  at  work.  Many  of  them  have  reported.  A 
few  of  them  still  must  report;  they  have  not  completed  their  work. 
We  have  asked  all  of  them,  even  where  they  have  reported  and  sub- 
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mitted  their  recommendations  to  the  Commission,  to  stay  in  standby 
status  so  that  as  the  full  Commission  considers  their  reports,  and  has 
new  questions  raised  in  its  mind,  it  can  toss  those  questions  back  to  the 
study  committees  for  further  review.  Most  of  these  study  commit¬ 
tees  have  reported  recommendations  either  finally  or  tentatively  to 
the  Commission. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  was  in  anticipation  of  making  their  final 
report  in  March  of  this  year? 

Mr.  Belsley.  That  is  right,  although  not  all  of  the  study  com¬ 
mittees  have  completed  their  work.  There  is  another  one,  I  might 
add,  on  law  enforcement,  which  was  recently  appointed.  In  addition 
to  that,  of  course,  the  staff  of  the  Commission  has  been  at  work  pre¬ 
paring  analyses  and  information  for  the  Commission,  and  a  number  of 
staff  papers  have  been  prepared  in  various  areas  such  as  Federal  aid 
to  airports,  housing,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  others. 

Senator  Ellender.  How  much  have  you  broadened  the  work  of 
your  Commission  since  its  organization? 

Mr.  Belsley.  I  am  not  sure  I  understand. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  started  out  to  do  certain  work.  Recently 
you  said  you  added  another  committee,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Belsley.  I  see  your  point. 

Senator  Ellender.  Will  you  continue  that  or  will  you  come  back 
here  for  another  appropriation? 

Mr.  Belsley.  Not  at  all.  It  was  always  contemplated  that  there 
might  be  a  number  of  quick  additional  studies.  The  law  enforcement 
committee  that  I  mentioned  was  in  this  category.  It  is  unlike  the 
others.  It  was  made  up  of  only  four  members.  We  did  not  expect 
them  to  come  up  with  solutions  for  us,  but  to  identify  problems  in  the 
field  of  law  enforcement  which  the  Commission  might  tussle  with. 
But  no  additional  study  committees  are  contemplated. 

Senator  Ellender.  In  addition  to  the  $160,000,  I  presume  you  are 
asking  that  the  money  that  has  not  been  spent  be  carried  over? 

Mr.  Belsley.  Yes. 

Senator  Saltonstall.  May  I  ask  two  questions? 

Chairman  Hayden.  Certainly. 

TERMINAL-LEAVE  PAYMENTS 

Senator  Saltonstall.  Why  do  you  need  $18,000  for  payment  of 
terminal  leave?  Why,  on  a  temporary  Commission  of  this  kind,  with 
temporary  employees,  do  you  need  to  pay  terminal  leave? 

Mr.  Belsley.  The  employees  are  temporary  in  the  sense  that  the 
Commission  is  temporary  and  they  have  no  position  with  the  Com¬ 
mission  after  it  goes  out  of  existence.  Many  of  them  were  employed 
or  transferred  from  other  Government  agencies  and  brought  leave 
with  them.  They  have  accumulated  that  leave,  not  only  at  the 
Commission  but  with  other  agencies. 

Senator  Saltonstall.  Will  they  not  go  back  to  those  departments? 

Mr.  Belsley.  We  have  no  assurance  of  that,  sir.  There  wras  no 
arrangement  when  they  were  employed,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
that  they  would  go  back  to  the  regular  agencies. 

PURCHASE  OF  EQUIPMENT 

Senator  Saltonstall.  Then  there  is  a  very  small  item  of  $1,478 
for  the  purchase  of  equipment.  You  have  2  calculators  and  1  tran- 
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scribing  machine  which  you  are  now  renting  and  you  are  only  going 
to  run  another  6  months.  Why  buy  them?  Why  not  let  the  General 
Services  Administration  buy  them  if  they  want  to,  when  you  are 
through?  If  this  Commission  buys  them,  and  then  ends  in  July,  it 
has  to  sell  them  or  turn  them  over  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Belsley.  We  have  already  paid  rental  for  them  over  a  period 
of  time,  and  a  part  of  that  rental  could  be  applied  to  their  purchase. 
It  was  the  thought  of  the  administrative  people  that  it  was  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Government  to  make  that  purchase  rather  than  con¬ 
tinue  to  pay  rent. 

Senator  Saltonstall.  If  you  continue  to  pay  rent,  will  the  Govern¬ 
ment  not  buy  them  at  a  lower  figure  later  on? 

Mr.  Jackson.  If  we  get  some  agency  to  do  so. 

Senator  Saltonstall.  It  is  a  very  small  matter,  but  it  seems  to  me 
you  are  taking  on  a  responsibility  there  that  belongs  to  the  General 
Services  Administration. 

Senator  Robertson.  May  I  ask  a  question? 

Chairman  Hayden.  Yes. 


pay  schedule 

Senator  Robertson.  Do  you  have  with  you  your  pay  schedule? 

Mr.  Belsley.  On  individual  employees? 

Senator  Robertson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Belsley.  No,  sir,  I  do  not,  but  I  can  tell  you  approximately 
what  it  is. 

Senator  Robertson.  I  would  like  to  know  how  many  are  getting 
$15,000  and  how  many  are  getting  $12,000  and  so  forth.  I  know 
these  former  employees  in  the  regular  department  would  not  transfer 
to  a  temporary  position  and  accept  a  decrease  in  pay. 

Mr.  Belsley.  Senator,  there  is  only  one  getting  $15,000,  and  that 
is  myself.  All  of  the  others  are  at  a  lower  rate  than  that.  There  are 
some  consultants  at  $40  a  day,  and  some  at  $50  a  day.  They  are 
generally  part  time. 

Senator  Robertson.  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  he  just 
file  the  whole  pay  schedule  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Belsley.  I  would  be  delighted  to  do  so.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 


Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  pay  schedule  as  of  Jan.  1,  1955 


1  Executive  Director, 

Per  annum 
$15,  000 

Per  annum 

1  secretary.  _  $4,  545 

1  Deputy  Research  Director,  _ 

13,  500 

1  shorthand  reporter 

4,  330 

1  Assistant  Director 

of 

Re- 

1  shorthand  reporter 

4,205 

search 

12,  000 

3  secretaries 

4,205 

1  Assistant  Director 

of 

Re- 

1  secretary 

4,  105 

search 

11,  000 

6  secretaries  and  stenographers. 

3,  660 

1  research  associate 

11,  000 

1  statistical  clerk 

3,  660 

1  administrative  officer 

9,  360 

1  statistical  clerk  _ 

3,  175 

2  research  associates 

8,  500 

4  typists  .  . 

3,  175 

1  research  associate 

7,  500 

1  mail  clerk 

3,  110 

1  research  assistant 

7,  500 

1  messenger 

3,032 

1  research  assistant 

6,  000 

2  typists  _ _ 

2,  950 

1  secretary. 

1  publications  editor 

5,  185 
5,  060 

per  day 
( WAE ) 

1  records  officer 

5,  060 

11  consultants 

$50 

2  secretaries  . 

4,  705 

1  consultant 

44 

1  research  assistant 

4,  620 

4  consultants  .  _  _ _ _ 

40 
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SUBMISSION  OF  FINAL  REPORT 

Chairman  Hayden.  There  is  one  question  I  wanted  to  ask. 

The  law  under  which  you  operate  provides  you  report  to  the 
President  on  March  1,  1954,  and  he  will  transmit  it  to  the  Congress 
with  recommendations.  You  want  until  June  30  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Belsley.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  Hayden.  The  law  also  provides  that  the  Commission  is 
to  cease  to  exist  6  months  after  transmitting  its  report  to  Congress. 
What  will  you  do  in  that  6  months? 

Mr.  Belsley.  Senator,  that  was  the  original  law.  The  law  was 
amended  once,  by  Public  Law  302  of  the  83d  Congress.  That  extended 
the  life  of  the  Commission  to  March  1,  of  1955,  and  also  provided 
that  on  the  same  date  the  Commission  would,  submit  its  final  report. 

Chairman  Hayden.  I  notice  in  this  bill  that  has  been  introduced 
by  Mr.  Hays  of  Arkansas  that  the  Commission  not  later  than  June  1, 
1955,  shall  submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  Congress  its 
final  report,  including  its  recommendations,  and  so  on.  And  then  < 
section  6: 

The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  at  the  close  of  business  on  June  1,  1955. 

So  there  is  no  6-month  period. 

Mr.  Belsley.  I  thought  that  was  June  30,  Senator. 

Chairman  Hayden.  June  1  is  printed  here. 

Mr.  Belsley.  That,  I  am  sure,  is  an  error. 

Chairman  Hayden.  You  better  get  it  corrected,  if  it  is. 

Mr.  Belsley.  I  am  sure  it  is  an  error,  unless  we  misunderstood. 

Senator  Robertson.  If  I  may  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  expires  in 
March,  how  long  will  it  be  operating? 

Mr.  Belsley.  May  I  give  a  little  history? 

Chairman  Hayden.  Yes. 

ACTIVATION  OF  COMMISSION 

Mr.  Belsley.  I  give  this,  not  having  been  associated  with  the 
Commission  at  the  beginning  at  all.  The  Commission  was  established 
by  Public  Law  109  which  was  approved  in  July  1953.  It  was  not 
until  the  fall  of  1953  that  the  Chairman  was  appointed  and  the  full 
membership  of  the  Commission  was  designated  and  ready  to  get 
underway.  Really,  therefore,  the  Commission  was  activated  only 
in  the  fall  of  1953.  It  was  supposed  to  report  on  March  1,  of  1954. 
It  was  in  February  of  1954  that  the  former  Chairman  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  left  the  Commission. 

Chairman  Hayden.  That  was  Mr.  Clarence  Manion? 

Mr.  Belsley.  Mr.  Clarence  E.  Manion.  Then  there  was  some 
hiatus  between  Mr.  Manion’s  departure  and  the  arrival  of  the  new 
Chairman,  which  was  in  April  of  1954.  After  his  arrival,  there  was 
the  problem  of  appointing  and  revising  the  study  committees,  and 
appointing  new  ones  that  I  have  mentioned,  and  also  of  building 
staff,  which  was  being  built  and  organized  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1954,  and  which  reached  a  fairly  stable  level  in  about 
August  or  September  of  1954.  So  this  is  the  history,  very  briefly, 
of  the  Commission.  It  has  been  difficult  in  the  sense  that  it  has  been 
in  legal  existence  for  a  period  that  would  seem  to  be  longer  than 
originally  contemplated,  but  it  really  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
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do  its  job  over  this  entire  period  because  of  the  organizational  and 
personnel  problems  involved. 

Senator  Young.  May  I  ask  a  question?  I  do  it  because  I  think 
the  best  way  to  judge  the  caliber  of  the  work  done  by  a  commission 
or  committee  is  by  its  membership.  Do  you  have  a  list  of  the  members 
in  the  various  committees? 

Mr.  Belsley.  Yes. 

Senator  Robertson.  While  he  is  looking,  I  want  to  make  this 
postscript  to  that:  Plus  the  activity  of  those  members.  You  can  put 
the  best  man  in  the  world  on  that  and  if  he  does  not  do  any  work,  he 
has  to  bring  up  the  level  of  his  job. 

COMMITTEE  MEMBERSHIP 

Mr.  Belsley.  We  might  take,  as  an  example,  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Local  Government.  It  was  chaired  by  Mr.  Sam  Jones,  the 
1  former  Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  a  member  of  the  full 
Commission.  Another  member  of  it  was  Glenn  S.  Allen,  Jr.,  who  is 
mayor  of  Kalamazoo.  Another  member  was  George  H.  Gallup, 
president  of  the  National  Municipal  Association.  Another  one 
was  William  E.  Kemp,  who  is  mayor  of  Kansas  City  and  president  of 
the  American  Mimicipal  Association.  Another  one  is  Tom  Kleppe, 
vice  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Gold  Seal  Corp.,  Bismarck, 
N.  Dak.  Another  one  is  Henry  Pirtle,  the  mayor  of  Cleveland 
Heights.  Another  one  is  Elmer  E.  Robinson,  the  major  of  San 
Francisco,  and  president  of  the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors. 

Senator  Robertson.  Did  you  ever  let  the  distinguished  Senator 
Danger,  from  North  Dakota,  know  that  his  State  has  been  recognized? 

Senator  Young.  He  picked  out  a  very  good  man  there. 

Give  us  the  Agricultural  Committee  when  you  get  through  with 
that,  will  you? 

Mr.  Belsley.  Still  another  one  was  Hubert  Schouten,  the  mayor 
of  Keokuk.  Another  one  is  G.  A.  Treakle,  county  commissioner  in 
Portsmouth,  Va.  The  last  one  is  Richard  J.  White,  Jr.,  county  com¬ 
missioner  of  Milwaukee  County,  in  Wisconsin.  This  is  a  very  able 
committee. 

AGRICULTURAL  COMMITTEE 

Chairman  Hayden.  Senator  Young  would  like  to  have  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Committee  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Belsley.  I  would  be  delighted  to  give  him  that  information. 
The  Chairman  was  R.  I.  Nowell,  who  is  vice  president  in  charge  of  the 
farm  mortgage  department  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of 
New  York.  Another  member  was  Phillip  F.  Aylesworth,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Federal-State  Relations  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Another  one  was  Edward  J.  Condon,  vice 
president  in  charge  of  public  relations  of  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co .  Another 
one  is  Fred  B.  Glass,  president  of  the  National  Association  of  County 
Officials;  Frederick  Lawson  Hovde,  president  of  Purdue  University 
and  president  of  the  Association  of  Land-Grand  Colleges;  W.  C. 
Jacobsen,  director  of  agriculture  for  the  State  of  California;  John  A. 
Logan,  president  oi  the  National  Association  of  Food  Chains;  Herscliel 
D.  Newsom,  master  of  the  National  Grange;  Robert  A.  Rowan, 
chairman  of  R.  A.  Rowan  &  Co.,  in  Los  Angeles;  Andrew  F.  Schoeppel, 
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Senator,  who  was  a  member  of  the  full  Commission.  That  is  the 
membership  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Young.  Could  you  not  find  one  farmer  in  the  whole 
United  States  outside  of  Mr.  Newsom  who  would  be  qualified  to 
serve  on  that  committee? 

Mr.  Belsley.  Well,  sir,  you  ask  me  a  question  about  a  subject  that 
I  confess  I  had  nothing  to  do  with.  I  must  answer  this,  however,  by 
saying  that  I  am  confident  that  it  was  felt  that  Mr.  Newsom  could 
reflect  some  of  the  important  farm  views. 

Senator  Young.  He  is  a  very  good  man,  but  I  doubt  if  one  farmer 
on  a  committee  that  big  could  take  care  of  the  farmer  interests. 


UNEXPENDED  BALANCE 


Chairman  Hayden.  I  take  it  that  because  you  got  started  so  late, 
and  did  not  get  going  until  August,  is  the  reason  why  you  have  a 
balance  of  $272,000  unexpended. 

Mr.  Belsley.  That  is  correct. 

Let  me  be  sure  of  this.  During  the  summer  of  1954,  with  the  new 
chairman  reporting  for  duty,  and  with  the  staff  being  reviewed,  re¬ 
organized,  and  built,  expenditures  were  not  as  great  as  later  in  the 
year  after  the  staff  reached  a  fairly  stable  level  in  August  or  September. 
That  slower  rate  of  expenditure  early  in  the  fiscal  year  is  why  we  have 
balance  that  we  have. 

Chairman  Hayden.  I  have  here  the  United  States  Government 
Organization  Manual  for  1954  and  1955,  which  has  the  list  of  the 
membership  of  the  Commission.  If  it  is  agreeable,  I  will  place  that 
into  the  record.  Do  you  have  one  more  recent? 

Mr.  Belsley.  I  think  that  may  possibly  be  out  of  date.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  it  is  or  not,  but  here  is  an  up-to-date  list  of  the  members 
of  the  Commission. 

Chairman  Hayden.  We  will  put  that  into  the  record. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 


Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 

The  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  was  established  by  Public 
Law  109,  approved  July  10,  1953.  It  is  constituted  of  25  members,  15  of  whom 
are  appointed  by  the  President,  5  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  5  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Members  of  the  Commission  are: 


Members  appointed  by  the  President 
Meyer  Kestnbaum,  Chairman 


Alfred  E.  Driscoll 
Alice  K.  Leopold 
William  Anderson 
Lawrence  A.  Applev 
John  S.  Battle 
John  E.  Burton 
Marion  B.  Folsom 

Members  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate 

Senator  Guy  Cordon 
Senator  Andrew  F.  Schoeppel 
Senator  Robert  C.  Hendrickson 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
Senator  Alton  A.  Lennon 


Charles  Henderson 
Oveta  Culp  Hobby 
Sam  H.  Jones 
Clark  Kerr 
Val  Peterson 
Allan  Shivers 
Dan  Thornton 

Members  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives 

Representative  James  I.  Dolliver 
Representative  Harold  C.  Ostertag 
Representative  Angier  L.  Goodwin 
Representative  John  D.  Dingell 
Representative  Brooks  Hays 
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EXPENDITURES 

Senator  Eleender.  When  you  say  $284,434  was  obligated  as  of 
December  31,  wbat  do  you  mean  by  that?  Was  that  amount  spent? 

Mr.  Belsley.  Spent  or  obligated. 

Senator  Ellender.  Why  would  you  need  the  $106,000  plus  the 
$273,000  for  about  the  same  length  of  time  as  you  had  last  year? 

Mr.  Belsley.  Because  there  will  be  reflected  in  the  last  half  of  the 
fiscal  year  several  expenditures  that  are  not  reflected  in  the  first  part 
of  the  fiscal  year,  such  as  for  printing  the  number  of  reports,  $107,000, 
as  I  recall - 

Senator  Ellender.  In  addition  to  the  $122,000  that  you  set  aside 
last  year?  According  to  the  document  before  us,  the  estimated 
additional  obligations  are  different. 

Mr.  Belsley.  The  $122,000  that  you  are  reading,  Senator,  is  the 
additional  obligation  for  printing  and  duplicating.  It  is  not  what  has 
been  obligated.  You  see,  from  July  1,  1954,  to  December  31,  1954, 
only  $11,941  was  the  amount. 

Senator  Ellender.  Of  the  $285,434  obligated  as  of  December  31, 
1954,  how  much  of  that  sum  is  to  be  used  to  pay  salaries  in  1955? 

Mr.  Belsley.  Let  me  be  sure  I  understand  your  question,  Senator. 
What  was  it  again? 

Senator  Ellender.  It  is  very  simple.  Of  the  $285,434,  that  you 
obligated  as  of  December  31,  how  much  of  that  sum  would  be  used  to 
pay  salaries? 

Mr.  Belsley.  None  of  that.  That  is  already  either  spent  or  ob¬ 
ligated,  and,  therefore,  is  not  carried  over. 

Senator  Ellender.  What  other  item  aside  from  printing  have  you 
included  in  the  $285,434? 

Mr.  Belsley.  None  of  the  new  money  is  included  in  the  $285,000. 
The  $285,000  is  what  has  already  been  spent  from  July  1,  1954, 
through  December  31,  1954. 

Senator  Potter.  And  you  do  not  have  any  obligated  money  in 
that  $285,000? 

Mr.  Belsley.  That  is  all  obligated.  That  is  gone. 

Senator  Potter.  It  is  spent  money,  not  obligated? 

Mr.  Belsley.  It  is  spent  or  committed. 

Senator  Ellender.  You  should  not  have  used  the  word  “ob¬ 
ligated,”  then.  You  spent  it? 

Mr.  Belsley.  Yes. 

Chairman  Hayden.  Are  there  further  questions? 

Senator  Potter.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

How  long  could  the  Commission  operate  with  the  amount  of  funds 
that  you  now  have  available? 

Mr.  Belsley.  The  answer  to  that  would  have  to  depend  on  what 
we  would  do.  If  we  would  print  no  reports,  of  course  we  could  operate 
for  a  longer  period. 

FUNDS  ON  HAND 

Senator  Potter.  You  have  on  hand  $287,000? 

Mr.  Belsley.  $273,000. 

Senator  Potter.  How  much  is  it  going  to  cost  you  to  print  the 
reports? 
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Mr.  Belsley.  It  is  not  a  report,  but  it  is  a  series  of  reports  which  • 
would  include  the  study  committee  reports,  plus  staff  papers,  plus 
some  of  the  State  impact  studies,  where  we  had  them  made  for  us. 

Senator  Potter.  How  much  would  that  cost? 

Mr.  Belsley.  That  would  cost  about  $107,000. 

Senator  Potter.  $107,000? 

Mr.  Belsley.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Potter.  It  would  still  leave  you  about  $107,000. 

Mr.  Belsley.  Yes,  but  to  that  must  be  added  the  terminal  leave 
obligation,  to  which  is  also  added  an  amount  of  about  $5,400  extra  for 
postage  to  distribute  certain  copies  of  the  report. 

Senator  Potter.  How  much  is  for  postage? 

Mr.  Belsley.  $5,400.  And  also  there  is  a  slight  item,  it  is  small, 
to  be  sure,  but  it  adds  to  the  amount,  for  social-security  deductions 
of  employees  that  are  not  under  the  Federal  retirement  plan,  and 
deductions  for  the  group  life  insurance  for  employees.  This  is  above 
the  expenditures  for  the  first  6  months. 

Senator  Potter.  Is  it  not  true,  in  anticipating  the  windup  of  this 
Commission  on  March  1,  that  you  will  be  laying  off  employees?  I 
would  assume  you  are  doing  that  now.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Belsley.  We  contemplate  going  at  a  continued  rate  right  up 
to  the  end.  If  we  were  forced  to  submit  a  report  on  March  1,  as 
contemplated  in  the  law  now,  it  would  be  necessary  to  submit  a  type¬ 
written  report,  put  it  on  the  President’s  desk,  and  disband  the  Com¬ 
mission  with  much  left  undone. 

Senator  Potter.  So  you  do  not  anticipate  any  phasing  out  or 
laying  off? 

Mr.  Belsley.  No,  we  anticipate  this  going  pretty  full  blast  through 
the  life  of  the  Commission.  That  is  the  only  way  that  we  can  possibly 
finish  on  time. 

Senator  Clements.  Do  I  understand  you  have  sufficient  money  to 
wind  up  all  your  work  if  you  ended  on  March  1? 

Mr.  Belsley.  That  is  correct.  If  we  had  ended  on  March  1,  we 
would  have  sufficient  money  to  wind  up.  Yes,  we  would  have  suffi¬ 
cient  money  to  wind  up  our  work. 

COMPLETION  OF  STUDIES 

Senator  Clements.  How  many  of  these  studies  will  not  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  March  1  ? 

Mr.  Belsley.  By  March  1,  nearly  all  of  them  will  be  completed. 

Senator  Clements.  They  will  be  completed? 

Mr.  Belsley.  We  hope  that  nearly  all  of  them  can  be  completed 
by  March  1. 

Senator  Clements.  Why  do  you  need  more  time,  then? 

Mr.  Belsley.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Commission  has  acted 
upon  them.  I  must  say  that  up  to  the  present  time,  the  Commission 
has  reached  no  final  decision  with  respect  to  any  of  the  reports  that 
have  been  submitted  to  it  to  date.  The  Commission,  as  I  stated,  as 
it  is  stated  in  the  justification,  is  in  the  middle  of  the  process  of  arriving 
at  decisions  which  it  will  make.  It  may  or  it  may  not  agree  with  the 
recommendations  of  study  committees. 

Senator  Clements.  When  was  the  first  report  made  to  the  Com¬ 
mission? 
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Mr.  Belsley.  I  do  not  have  the  record  with  me.  I  will  have  to 
make  a  guess,  if  jmu  will  permit  that.  I  would  guess  that  perhaps 
the  first  one  was  made  in  September.  That  was  one  of  them.  That 
was  the  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Local  Government. 

Senator  Clements.  You  mean  they  have  had  a  report  since  Sep¬ 
tember  and  the  Commission  has  taken  no  action  upon  it? 

Mr.  Belsley.  That  is  correct.  That  was  the  Local  Government 
Report. 

PAY  OF  COMMISSIONERS 

Senator  Robertson.  What  is  the  pay  of  the  Commissioners  who 
are  to  evaluate  these  reports? 

Mr.  Belsley.  Well,  10  of  them  are  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
receive  no  additional  pay.  There  are  5  Senators  and  5  Representa¬ 
tives.  The  other  15  members  were  appointed  by  the  President.  Four 
of  them  are  Federal  officials  and  receive  no  additional  pay.  Of  the 
remaining  ones,  I  am  told  by  Mr.  Jackson  that  there  have  been  per¬ 
haps  six  members  eligible  for  pay  but  they  have  not  all  drawn  it. 

Senator  Clements.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  new  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  I  would  like  to  direct  a  question  to  the  chairman.  Is  it  custom¬ 
ary  to  act  upon  appropriations  prior  to  the  time  of  the  enactment  of 
the  law  extending  a  Commission? 

Chairman  Hayden.  It  frequently  happens;  yes.  That  is  on  the 
assumption  that  the  law  will  pass.  You  will  find  in  many  appropri¬ 
ations  bills  conditions  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Robertson.  It  would  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  unanimous 
consent,  because  I  assume  it  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  that 
you  cannot  appropriate  without  authorization. 

Chairman  Hayden.  There  is  provision  for  an  additional  appropria¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  done  where  it  is  anticipated  that  an  act  will  pass. 

Senator  Young.  That  is  only  true  when  the  authorization  has  been 
passed  by  one  House.  Have  we  ever  appropriated  money  where  the 
authorization  has  not  passed  either  House? 

Chairman  Hayden.  It  is  where  a  bill  has  passed  one  House, 
ordinarily.  It  is  just  a  practical  matter.  It  frequently  happens 
toward  the  close  of  the  Congress. 

Senator  Saltonstall.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  purpose  in  doing  it  at 
this  time,  if  we  are  to  do  it,  to  let  the  Commission  plan  this  money 
appropriately  and  not  be  jammed  up  and  then  let  down  again? 

Mr.  Belsley.  May  I  comment  on  that? 

That  is  correct,  Senator.  That  is  what  really  gives  rise  to  this. 
If  we  do  not  know  what  funds  are  available  to  us  reasonably  soon, 
then  it  is  almost  impossible  to  really  plan  intelligently  and  expedi¬ 
tiously  for  the  rest  of  this  period,  and  no  other  supplemental  is  coming 
along  soon  enough  to  really  help  us. 

FUNCTION  OF  COMMISSION  AFTER  SUBMISSION  OF  REPORT 

Senator  Potter.  What  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  is  what  the  committees  will  be  doing  after  they  have  submitted 
then’  report. 

You  stated  they  anticipate  the  committees  will  have  their  reports 
submitted  by  the  deadline  in  March,  and  then  it  will  be  up  to  the 
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Commission  to  act.  What  are  the  committees  going  to  be  doing  while 
the  Commission  is  acting? 

Mr.  Belsley.  The  committees  will  be  held,  as  I  pointed  out,  in 
standby  status  so  that  the  Commission  can  refer  problems  back  to 
the  committees.  There  have  been  instances,  as  an  example,  where 
committee  recommendations  have  come  before  the  Commission,  and, 
as  they  have  been  thrashed  out  by  the  Commission,  the  basis  on 
which  some  of  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  were  based 
was  not  clear  to  the  Commission. 

Senator  Potter.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  even  though  that  would 
happen,  you  would  refer  some  of  this  work  back  to  the  committees 
again,  that  you  would  be  in  a  position  to  start  laying  off  some  of  your 
staff,  some  of  your  committee  staff.  You  will  not  need  the  staff, 
for  example,  to  reconsider  work  that  you  would  need  to  go  into  the 
study  in  the  first  instance;  would  you? 

Mr.  Belsley.  Senator,  the  committee  members  are  virtually  laid 
off,  although  some  of  them  drew  compensation.  They  are  virtually 
laid  off.  They  were  compensated  only  on  days  worked  and  not  all  of 
them  accepted  pay.  So  they  are  not  drawing  pay.  That  is,  the 
committee  members,  during  this  period,  are  not  drawing  pay. 

Senator  Potter.  But  the  committees  have  certain  staffs. 

Mr.  Belsley.  No,  sir.  Generally  one  staff  member  each  from  the 
Commission’s  staff  and  that  is  all  that  has  been  working  with  them. 

Senator  Holland.  I  notice  the  only  two  remaining  members  of  the 
Senate  on  the  Commission  are  Senator  Schoeppel  and  Senator  Hum¬ 
phrey.  Have  they  joined  in  this  recommendation  for  the  $160,000 
appropriation? 

Mr.  Belsley.  That  is  my  understanding;  yes. 

Chairman  Hayden.  The  bill  is  introduced  by  Congressman  Hays 
of  Arkansas.  He  is  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Holland.  Is  there  a  similar  bill  in  the  Senate? 

Chairman  Hayden.  No. 

Senator  Holland.  Mr.  Chairman,  off  the  record,  please. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Senator  Robertson.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  we  going  to  have  an 
executive  session? 

Chairman  Hayden.  Yes. 

Are  there  any  further  questions? 

If  not,  we  thank  you,  sir. 

(Wliereupon,  at  11 :05  a.  m.,  Monday,  January  17,  1955,  the  hearing 
was  recessed  subject  to  call.) 
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CCC  aPFROPRIATIOW.  P’eceived  from  the  President  a  proposed  provision  for  the  fis 
cal  year  1955  increasing  by  7*290,000  (from  L8, 000, 000  to  25,290,000)  the 
administrative-expense  limitation  of  CCC  (H.  Doc.  59) j  to  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  (p.  180) . 

PR13IDEHT 1 S  .■  LSSaGLS /  Both  Houses  received  tlid  Presi  ent's  message  on  foreign 
economic  policy  (lie  Doc.  63);  to  Hays  and  i'eanXand  Finance  Committees  (pp. 

125,  160-1).  Hi/  message  included  a  recommendation  for  a  3-year  extension  of 
the  reciprocal /trade  program,  special  tax  concessions  to  encourage  U.  S.  in"*» 
vestment  capital  to  underdeveloped  countries,  streamlining  of  customs  admin¬ 
istration  qx m  procedure,  and  continuation  of  the  tecm^ical  cooperation  programs 
The  following  excerpt  regarding  agriculture  was  included  in  the  message:  "Wo 
single  g/oup  within  America  has  a  greater  stake  in  a  heaithy  and  expanding 
foreign' trade  than  the  farmers.  One-fourth  to  one-third  of  some  major  crops, 
such  aCs  wheat,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  must  find  markets  abroad  in  order  to  main- 
taijrfarm  income  at  high  levels. 

"If  they  are  to  be  successful,  programs  designated  to  promote  the  prosperity 
agriculture  should  be  consistent  with  our  foreign  economic  protorarn»  ETe 
must  take  due  account  of  the  effect  of  any  agricultural  program  oK  our  foreign 
economic  relations  to  assure  that  it  contributes  to  the  devel.cpmeni\pf  healthy, 
expanding  foreign  markets  over  the  years . n 
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Rep.  Kean  spoke  in  favor  of  the  President's  foreign  trade  policy 
(p.\69) . 

Joth  Houses  received  the  President's  messa0e  transmitting  his  first/semi- 
annualXreport  on  the  activities  carried  on  under  the  Agricultural  Tractor 
development  and  Assistance  Act  (II.  Doc.  62);  to  Agriculture  committee,/  (pp 
129,  162  )N 

Both  Houses  received  the  President's  message  transmitting  a  report  on 
inclusion  ofyescape  clauses  in  existing  trade  agreements  (H,  Doc  J 66) ;  to 
House  Hays  and  Deans  Committee  and  Senate  Finance  Committee  (pp.  129,  169-70) . 

3.  REPORTS.  Received  reports  on  an  audit  of  the  Future  Fanners  pf  America  for  the 
fiscal  3>-ear  1956  and  ICC  operations  (p.  180) . 


6 .  PERSONNEL.  Rep.  Keating  defended-  the  Administration's  pe/sonnel  security 
program  (p.  I70}'<... 


9.  COMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENTS..  The  following  members  were  elected  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee :  Taber,  N.Y.;  giggle  sworth,  Hass.;  Jensen,  la.;  Andersen,  Iiinn.;  / 
Horan,  Hash.;  Canfield,  N.J.;  Fenten,  Pa.;  Phillips,  Calif.;  Scrivner,  Kans.;  V 
Coudert,  F.Y.;  Clevenger,  o\  Wilson,  Ind.;  Davie,  Wis.;  James,  Pa.;  Ford, 
'■Rich.;  Hiller,  lid.;  Versell,  Ill.;  Hand,  II. J. ; ,  Ostertag,  N.Y.;  Bow,  O.v 
The  following  members  werd, elected  to  tfye  Hays  and  Leans  Committee: 

Reed,  II. Y.;  Jenkins,  0.;  Simpson.  Pa. ;  Kean,  II. J.;  Mason,  Ill.;  Holmes,  wash.; 
Byrnes,  Wis.;  Sadlak,  Conn.;  Baker,  Tenn.; /Mirtis,  Ho. 

V  / 

06.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  announced  by  Majority  Leader  McCormick:  Tues , ,  to  receive 
President's  message  on  "postal-civil-gprvice  pay  Government  group  health"; 

Ved. ,  in  adjournment;  Thurs.,  an  emergency  appropriation  bill  which  includes 
a  CCC  provision  (pp.  l6l-2). 

/  \ 

/SEN.TE 


7.  NOMINATIONS.  Received  the  nominations  of  Ervin,  L.  Peterson  to  be  an  Assistant 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  a  member  of  the  COC  Board  of  Directors  (p.  l/l) . 
Received  the  nomination  of  Joseph  Campbell \o  be  Comptroller  General 

(p.  19D. 

8.  PERSONNEL.  Sen,  Humphrey, r  criticized  the  handling  of  the  Ladejinsky  security 

case  and  asked  for  "support  and  help  from  Senators  on\both  sides  of  the  aisle" 
in  connection  with  a/joint  resolution  which  he  intends  -to  introduce  providing 
for  a  joint  commission  to  study  the  personnel  security  program  (pp.  168-50) . 

9.  REPORTS.  Received  the  following  annual  and  special  reports?,,  From  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  the  annual  reoort  on  its  activitiesy(S.  .ept.  6) 

(p. “129)7  operations  under  the  Soil  Conservation  and.  Domes tic\illotment  Act  for 

Statistical 
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the  fiscal  year  1956;  Office  oi  Defense  I  obilization' s  semianm 
Stockpile  Report  for  the  period  Jan,  1  through  June  30,  1996;  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion'  s  report  for  the  period  Oct.  1,  1993  through  Sept.  30,  1956;  Voreign 
Operations  Administration's  report,  "The  Revision  of  Strategic  Trace  Controls," 
f or  tl  '' 

F'utui 


first  half  of  1956;  GAP's  operations  for  the  fiscal  year  193$g  anci 
Farmers  of  America  audit  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1956;(pp'<  125-7). 
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10.  FORESTRY.  Received  from  the  Sec.  of  the  Navy  proposed  legislation  to 

iciprocal  fire  protection  agreements  between  U,S.  departments  and  agencie 
and  public  or  private  organizations  engaged  in  fire-fighting  activities; 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


COMMUNICATION 

FROM 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

transmitting 

A  DRAFT  OF  A  PROPOSED  PROVISION  PERTAINING  TO  THE  FISCAL 
YEAR  1955  FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


January  10,  1955. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  ordered 

to  be  printed 


The  White  House, 
Washington,  January  10,  1955. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honoi  to  transmit  herewith  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Congress  a  draft  of  a  proposed  provision  pertaining  to  the  fiscal 
year  1955  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  details  of  this  proposed  provision,  the  necessity  therefor,  and 
the  reasons  for  its  submission  at  this  time  are  set  forth  in  the  attached 
letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  with  whose  com¬ 
ments  and  observations  thereon  I  concur. 

Respectfully  yours, 


Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
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Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.,  January  7,  1955. 

The  President, 

The  White  House. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  for  your  consideration  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  provision  pertaining  to  the  fiscal  year  1955  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  as  follows: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 


The  limitation  under  this  heading  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Farm 
Tlredit  Administration  Appropriation  Act,  1955,  on  the  amount  available  for  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  of  the  Corporation  is  increased  from  “$18,000,000”  to  “$25,290,000”. 


An  increase  of  $7,290,000  will  be  required  in  the  administrative- 
expense  limitation  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  provide 
for  increased  administrative  costs  as  a  result  of  increased  loan  volume 
and  to  perform  storage,  inspection,  maintenance,  accounting,  and 
other  work  in  connection  with  the  management  and  disposition  of  in¬ 
ventories  acquired  by  the  Corporation  under  the  price-support  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  Corporation  has  the  task  of  managing  and  disposing  of  large 
inventories  of  agricultural  commodities  which  have  accumulated  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years  and  at  the  same  time  making  settlements  with 
thousands  of  producers,  elevators,  warehousemen,  and  others,  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  acquisition  of  additional  inventories  from  past-year  crop 
operations.  In  addition,  the  Corporation  must  be  in  a  position  to 
provide  price  support  through  loans,  purchases,  and  other  means  on 
current-year  crops.  The  need  for  this  increase  arises  principally  out 
of  an  underestimation  of  (1)  the  complexity  and  amount  of  work  in¬ 
volved  in  managing  the  disposing  of  huge  inventories  of  agricultural 
commodities  acquired  under  the  price-support  program,  and  (2)  the 
volume  of  loan  work  in  connection  with  1954  crops  of  price-supported 
commodities. 

On  July  26,  1954,  I  apportioned  the  amounts  available  to  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  for  administrative  expenses  in  the  fiscal 
year  1955  on  a  basis  which  would  indicate  a  necessity  for  an  increase 
in  the  administrative-expense  limitation.  This  action  was  reported 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  by  my  letters  of  July  26,  1954,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  2  of  subsection  (e)  of  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended. 

I  recommend  that  the  foregoing  proposed  provision  be  transmitted 
to  the  Congress. 

Respectfully  yours, 


Rowland  Hughes, 
Director  oj  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  passed  bill  to  increase/CCC  administrative  expense  limitation 
and  Reps,  Whitten  and  others  urged  sale  of  surpluses  at  world  prices.  House  made 
committee  assignments .  /HCik 


1.  UP.GE1T  DEFICIENCY  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1955.  Passed  xathout  amendment  this  bill, 
H.R,  2091,  which  had  been  reported  by  the  Appropriations  Committee  earlier 
in  the  day  (H,  Rept.  3).  The  bill  includes  an  item  increasing  the  CCC  admin¬ 
istrative-expense  limitation  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  by  d 7,290, 000~Cfrom 
..<18,000,000  to  .>25,000,000) .  Reps,  Whitten,  Jensen,  and  Gross  claimed  more 
surplus  commodities  should  be  exported  at  world  prices,  (pp,  229-32}  Attached 
to  this  Digest  are  excerpts  from  the  committee  report  on  the  bill. 


COMMITTEE  ASSIGN! Elj^S .  Majority  assignments  to  the  various  standing  committees 

Cooley  ( chairman) ,  il.C .  ; 
Abernethy,  Miss.; 

Mo.;  Watts,  Ky.; 
tson,  Minn,  and 


were  agreed  to,  including  the  following;  Agriculture? 
Poage,  Tex.;  Gpdnt,  Ala.;  Gathings,  Ark.;  McMillan,  S. 
Albert,  Oklayj  Abbitt,  V a.;  Polk,  0.;  Thompson,  Te: 
Ha^en,  CaliJM ;  Johnson,  Wis.;  Anfuso,  N.Y.;  Bass,  Tenn, 
Jennings, „Va. 

Appropriations:  Cannon  (chairman),  Mo.;  Mahon,  Te: 


?ex.;  Kirwan,  0.;  Morrell,,  Ark.;  Whitten,  Hiss.;  Andre 


1 nomas 

Roonq/,  il.Y.;  Gary,  V?.;  1  ogarty,  R.I.;  Sikes,  Fla.;  Fernandez,  l 
ion,  Ga.;  Passman,  La.;  Rabaut,  Mich.;  Yates,  Ill.;  Marshall, 


Ehe&pard,  Calif 
Ala. ; 
Hex. : 


Pre; 


i  1  j 


-ey,  3.C.;  Sieminski,  N.J.;  Evins,  Tenn.;  Lanham,  Ga.;  Deane,  KM  C .  pyShelley, 
ilif.;  Boland,  Mass.;  r.agnuson,  Wash.;  Hatcher,  Ky.;  Flood,  Pa.;  Dentop,  Ind. 
and  Murray,  Ill. 
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Government  Operations:  Dawson  (chairman) ,  Ill.;  Holifield,  Calif.; 
^cCormack,  Mass.;  Chudoff,  la.;  Brooks ,  rex.;  Holtzman,  1T.Y.;  H'ollohan, 
Fountain,  i'.C.;  Hardy,  Va.;  Blatnik,  liinn,;  Jones,  Ala.;  Garmatz,  Hd. ;  1 
Calif.;  Kilgore,  Tex.;  Fas cell,  Fla.;  Griffiths,  rich.;  Reuss,  has. 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service:  hurray  (chairman),  Tenn.;  iorr 
Davis, \Ga.;  Rhodes,  Pa.;  Lesinski,  Rich.;  Dowdy,  Tex.;  Alexander, 

Moss,  Calif.;  Robeson,  Va.;  Pfost,  Ida.;  Fas cell,  Fla.;  Clark,  Fa. 

N.J.  and\ilgore,  Tex. 


\ 


3 

•  v  •  5 

Tumulty, 


3.  PCCPORTS.  Received  from  this  Department  the  annual  report  on  the  operations  of 
the  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  on  the  disposal  of  foreign  excess 
property  for  the  fiscal  year^T^TTp .  2^1) . 

\ 

U.  ADJOURNED  until  ion.,  Jan.  17  (p.  29l) . 


*  **.  V*  «  -t-  Q  . 

/ 


ITEMS  III  APPENDIX 


/ 


5.  TRADE  AGREEhENTS.  Extension  of  remarks  by  Reps.  Rogers  (Mass.)  and  Reed  (N.Y.) 
and  insertion  of  various  articles  objecting  to  trade  agreement  negotiations 
with  Japan  and  other  countries  (pp,  A117-21,  1 $h,  l6h-8) . 

Extension  of  remarks  bjKRep.  Phillips  and  insertion  of  nut  growers’ 
telegrams  objecting  to  short  notice  of  hearings  scheduled  on  K.  R.  1,  the 
trade -agreements  extension  bill  (pp.  A130-1) . 


>  / 

6.  PUBLIC  LANDS.  Extension  of  remarks  by  Rep0  Hagen  and  insertion  of  two 


Bakersfield  Californian  editorials  urging  revision  of  laxrs  concerning  the 


ifdning  usage  of  public  lands  (pp.  A122-3). 


7.  FARM  LABOR .  Extension  of  remarks  by  Rep\ Hagen  and  insertion  of  a  Hew  York  . 
Times  article  commending  the  admission  of  Basque  sheepherders  into  the  U.S., 
and  pointing  out  the  contributions  of  these,  herders  to  the  economic  life 
of  this  country  (pp.  A126-7)*/ 


8.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Extension  of  remarks  by  Rep.  Hagen  and  insertion  of  a  Time 
magazine  article  urging  the  expansion  of  u  orld.  trade  and  the  lowering  of 
tariffs  (pp.  a13U-5>).  ' 

Extension  of  remarks  by  Rep.  Bailey  and  insertion  of  0,  R.  Strackbein’s 
(Chairman,  Nationwide  Committee  of  Industry,  Agriculture,  and  Labor  on 
Import-Export  Policy)  recent  address  objecting  to  lowering  of  tariff  rates 
(pp.  Al6l-2). 

Extension  of  remarks  by  Rep.  Forrester  objecting  to  lowering  of  tariffs, 
particularly  on  textiles,  peanuts ,  and  other  agricultural  commodities,  and 
insertion  of/Henry  W.  Swift ’ s  (See .  Vice  Pres.,  Swift  Spinning  Mills,  Inc.) 
letter  against  lower  tariffs  (pp.  AlhO-9). 


9.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Rep.  Jones,  Ala.,  inserted  two  Commercial  Appeal  (Memphis) 
articles  concerning  the  Dixon-Yates  contract  and  how  it  has  been  managed  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (pp.  A151-2). 


10.  RECLaIIATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Saylor  and  insertion  of  C-oveimor 
Johnson's  (Colo.)  recent  press  statement  giving  an  analysis  of  the  uppe] 
•Colorado  River  project  and  pointing  out  "that  the  compact  d enies  any  Staws 
/  the  right  to  build  a  power  dam  when  the  water  stored  behind  it  cannot  be  u^ 
/  for  agricultural  or  domestic  purposes"  (pp.  A168-71) . 
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Commodity  Cr edit  Corporation 

"At  the  time  Congress  passed  the  regular  1955  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  accurate  information  was  not  available  as  to  the  volume 
of  commodities  which  would  be  handled  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  during 
the  year.  It  now  appears  that  this  workload  will  run  nearly  50  percent  above 
original  estimates  and  that  the  Corporation  will  expend  all  of  its  existing  admin¬ 
istrative  funds  by  Harch  30,  1955. 

"Accordingly,  the  Committee  recommends  the  full  amount  of  the  increase  of 
67,290,000  proposed  for  this  purpose  in  House  Document  Ho.  59.  It  does  so,  how¬ 
ever,  with  serious  reservations  as  to  the  policies  of  the  Federal  Government  which 
have  resulted  in  the  large  buildup  of  commodities. in  the  hands  of  the  Corporation. 

"In  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Committee,  actions  of  the 
Department  to  reduce  price  supports,  change  parity  formulas  and  reduce  acreage 
allotments  will  not  cure  the  problem  of  the  increasing  commodity  holdings  of  the 
Corporation.  They  believe  that  this  difficulty  is  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  to  discharge  its  responsibility  under  its  charter  to  sell  its  commodities 
competitively  in  world  markets.  Testimony  before  the  Committee  shows  that  none  of 
the  large  stocks  of  cotton,  cheese,  corn,  rice,  seeds,  naval  stores,  tobacco  and 
wool  have  been  or  are  being  offered  for  sale  on  a  competitive  basis,  despite  basic 
authority  in  law  to  do  so, 

"The  program  for  moving  commodities  under  Public  Law  U80,  for  which  much  is 
claimed,  actually  is  a  means  of  giving  commodities  away  in  preference  to  attempting 
to  sell  them  through  normal  trade  channels.  It  involves  prior  clearance  from  a 
committee  composed  primarily  of  representatives  of  non-agricultural  interests,  which 
is*-:  a  serious  hurdle  in  getting  agricultural  commodities  exported.  Also,  under  the 
law,  the  major  portion  of  the  local  currencies  received  for  commodities  shipped 
abroad  will  be  used  for  foreign  aid  purposes  in  the  countries  from  which  received. 

"The  majority  of  the  Committee  feels  that  steps  should  be  taken  as  early  as 
practicable  to  begin  the  movement  of  these  commodities  into  world  markets  on  a  com¬ 
petitive  bid  basis  through  American  exporters.  The  Committee  also  feels  that  an 
immediate  announcement  of  such  change  in  policy  should  be  made  to  discourage  further 
increases  in  foreign  production  to  the  detriment  of  American  farmers. 

"Such  an  action  will  eventually  make  possible  reductions  in  administrative  costs 
of  the  Corporation.  It  should  also  help  to  correct  the  present  practice  of  making 
competitors  out  of  former  customers  and  should  benefit  foreign  consumers  who  have 
a  real  need  for  products  surplus  to  United  States  domestic  needs.  Further,  and 
most  importent,  it  will  enable  the  American  farmer  to  compete  with  foreign  producers 
and  make  additional  acreage  available  to  relieve  undue  hardships  existing  in  many 
areas  of  the  country  under  present  orders." 


On  pp.  65-7^  of  the  House  hearings  on  this  bill  is  a  report  by  Rep.  Whitten 
on  his  recent  trip  abroad. 
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[COMMITTEE  PRINT] 


NOTICE.  This  report  is  given  out  subject  to  release  when  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  which  it  accompanies  has  been  completed  by 
the  whole  committee.  Please  check  on  such  action  before  release  in 
order  to  be  advised  of  any  changes. 


84th  Congress  [  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  j  Report 

1st  Session  j  j  No. - 


URGENT  DEFICIENCY  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1955 


January  13,  1955. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Cannon,  from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  submitted  the 

following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  R. - ] 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  submits  the  following  report  in 
explanation  of  the  accompanying  bill  making  appropriations  to  supply 
certain  urgent  deficiency  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1955,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  estimates  upon  which  the  bill  is  based  are  contained  in  House 
Documents  Nos.  59,  60,  and  61.  The  bill  is  divided  into  chapters  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  subcommittees  considering  the  estimates.  The 
recommendations  contained  in  the  bill  are  a  result  of  deliberations  of 
the  several  subcommittees  as  approved  by  the  full  committee. 

Summary  of  Bill 

The  budget  est  imates  considered  in  connection  with  the  bill  did  not 
propose  the  appropriation  of  additional  money  out  of  the  general  funds 
of  the  Treasury  but  requested  increases  in  the  limitations  on  the 
use  of  corporate  and  other  funds. 

The  only  direct  appropriations  in  the  bill  are  two  appropriations,  in 
Chapter  I,  of  $12,500  each  to  pay  the  customary  gratuities  to  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  deceased  Representatives. 

Chapter  I  also  carries  language  continuing  available  not  to  exceed 
$44,500  of  the  unobligated  balance  of  appropriations  for  Terraces  of 
the  Capitol  Building,  in  order  to  enable  the  Architect  to  proceed  with 
necessary  sidewalk  reconstruction  and  further  strengthening  of  the 
south  terrace. 
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1955 


CHAPTER  II 


SUBCOMMITTEE 

JAMIE  L.  WHITTEN,  Mississippi,  Chairman 

CLARENCE  CANNON,  Missouri  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Minnesota 

FRED  MARSHALL,  Minnesota  WALT  HORAN,  Washington 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

At  the  time  Congress  passed  the  regular  1955  appropriation  bill  for 
l he  Department  of  Agriculture,  accurate  information  was  not  avail¬ 
able  as  to  the  volume  of  commodities  which  would  be  handled  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  during  the  year.  It  nowr  appears 
that  this  workload  will  run  nearly  50  percent  above  original  estimates 
and  that  the  Corporation  will  expend  all  of  its  existing  administrative 
funds  by  March  30,  1955. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  recommends  the  full  amount  of  the 
increase  of  $7,290,000  proposed  for  this  purpose  in  House  Document 
No.  59.  It  does  so,  however,  with  serious  reservations  as  to  the  pol¬ 
icies  of  the  Federal  Government  which  have  resulted  in  the  large 
buildup  of  commodities  in  the  hands  of  the  Corporation. 

In  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Committee, 
actions  of  the  Department  to  reduce  price  supports,  change  parity 
formulas  and  reduce  acreage  allotments  will  not  cure  the  problem  of 
the  increasing  commodity  holdings  of  the  Corporation.  They  believe 
that  this  difficulty  is  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Corporation  to  discharge 
its  responsibility  under  its  charter  to  sell  its  commodities  competi¬ 
tively  in  world  markets.  Testimony  before  the  Committee  shows 
that  none  of  the  large  stocks  of  cotton,  cheese,  corn,  rice,  seeds,  naval 
stores,  tobacco  and  wool  have  been  or  are  being  offered  for  sale  on  a 
competitive  basis,  despite  basic  authority  in  law  to  do  so. 

The  program  for  moving  commodities  under  Public  Law  480,  for 
which  much  is  claimed,  actually  is  a  means  of  giving  commodities 
away  in  preference  to  attempting  to  sell  them  through  normal  trade 
channels.  It  involves  prior  clearance  from  a  committee  composed  pri¬ 
marily  of  representatives  of  non-agricultural  interests,  which  is  a 
serious  hurdle  in  getting  agricultural  commodities  exported.  Also, 
under  the  law,  the  major  portion  of  the  local  currencies  received  for 
commodities  shipped  abroad  will  be  used  for  foreign  aid  purposes  in 
the  countries  from  which  received. 

The  majority  of  the  Committee  feels  that  steps  should  be  taken  as 
early  as  practicable  to  begin  the  movement  of  these  commodities  into 
world  markets  on  a  competitive  bid  basis  through  American  exporters. 
The  Committee  also  feels  that  an  immediate  announcement  of  such 
change  in  policy  should  lie  made  to  discourage  further  increases  in 
foreign  production  to  the  detriment  of  American  farmers. 
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Such  an  action  will  eventually  make  possible  reductions  in  adminis¬ 
trative  costs  of  the  Corporation.  It  should  also  help  to  correct  the 
present  practice  of  making  competitors  out  of  former  customers  and 
should  benefit  foreign  consumers  who  have  a  real  need  for  products 
surplus  to  United  States  domestic  needs.  Further,  and  most  impor¬ 
tant,  it  will  enable  the  American  farmer  to  compete  with  foreign 
producers  and  make  additional  acreage  available  to  relieve  undue 
hardships  existing  in  many  areas  of  the  country  under  present  orders. 


Comparative  statement  of  budget  estimates  and  amounts  recommended  in  the  bill 
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CHAPTER  III 


SUBCOMMITTEE 

ALBERT  THOMAS,  Texas,  Chairman 

GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS,  Alabama  JOHN  PHILLIPS,  California 

SIDNEY  R.  YATES,  Illinois  JOHN  TABER,  New  York 

INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
Federal  Housing  Administration 

The  committee  recommends  an  increase  in  the  authorization  for 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  from 
$5,500,000  to  $5,625,000,  and  an  increase  in  the  limitation  on  non- 
administrative  expenses  from  $26,250,000  to  $31,560,000.  No  appro¬ 
priated  funds  are  involved  as  the  estimate  relates  exclusively  to 
increases  in  corporate  fund  limitations. 

The  request  for  $125,000  additional  for  administrative  expenses 
will  enable  the  agency  to  immediately  engage  additional  staff  that 
is  urgently  needed  to  develop  cases  of  windfall  profits  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  rental  housing  projects  under  section  608  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  for  presentation  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  It  is 
anticipated  that  substantial  recoveries  can  be  made  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  if  prompt  action  is  taken. 

The  increase  in  nonadministrative  expenses  is  granted  because  the 
agency  is  from  two  to  four  months  behind  on  processing  mortgage  in¬ 
surance  applications  in  the  field.  The  volume  of  applications  has  in¬ 
creased  approximately  40  percent  since  enactment  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954  and  no  such  increase  was  anticipated  when  the  original  1955 
budget  submission  was  made  to  the  Congress.  The  increase  of 
$5,310,000  in  the  corporate  fund  limitation  will  meet  this  emergency 
situation. 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United  States 

administrative  expenses 

The  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United  States 
was  established  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1954  to  replace  the 
International  Claims  Commission  of  the  United  States  and  the  War 
Claims  Commission.  In  addition  to  the  functions  transferred  to  it 
by  the  reorganization  plan,  Public  Law  615  extended  benefits  to 
Korean  veterans,  and  Public  Law  744  extended  the  War  Claims  Act 
until  August  31,  1956,  and  added  certain  additional  beneficiaries. 
This  latter  Act  was  passed  too  late  in  the  last  session  of  the  Congress 
for  an  estimate  for  administrative  expenses  to  be  Considered  and  is  the 
basis  for  the  present  estimate. 
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The  committee  considered  a  request  to  authorize  an  additional 
$130,000  from  the  War  Claims  Fund  for  administrative  expenses  of 
this  agency,  together  with  the  unobligated  balance  from  the  old  War 
Claims  Commission  estimated  at  $45,000.  The  committee  recom¬ 
mends  that  $90,000  and  the  unobligated  balance  be  made  available 
for  such  purpose. 

The  Congress  has  already  provided  $915,000  for  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  and  with  the  additional  amount  recommended  in  this  bill  it 
will  make  a  total  in  this  year  of  $1,005,000  for  adjudication  of  war 
claims,  more  than  has  ever  been  available  to  the  old  War  Claims  Com¬ 
mission  in  any  year.  The  committee  is  convinced  by  information 
developed  in  the  hearings  that  this  amount  will  be  sufficient  as  the 
workload  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  will  not  be  as  great  as  under 
the  old  Act. 


! 
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Comparative  statement  of  budget  estimates  and  amounts  recommended  in  the  bill 
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•  This  bill  is  given  out  subject  to  release  when  con- 
Xv^-L^  •  sideration  of  it  has  been  completed  by  the  Whole 
Committee.  Please  check  on  such  action  before  release  in  order  to 
be  advised  of  any  changes. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

January  13, 1955 

Mr.  Cannon,  from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  reported  the  following 
bill;  which  was  committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  he  printed 


A  BILL 

Making-  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1955,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  JRepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 

4  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  supply 

5  appropriations  (this  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  “Urgent  De- 

6  ficiency  Appropriation  Act,  1955’')  for  the  fiscal  year 


7  ending  June  30,  1955,  and  for  other  purposes,  namely: 
J. 56540 
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CHAPTER  1 
LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 


House  of  Representatives 


Eor  payment  to  Elorenee  R.  Rogers,  widow  of  Dwight. 
L.  Rogers,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Florida, 
$12,500. 

rtflcK 

Eor  payment  to  Nora  IQSijg,  mother-in-law,  and  Isabel 
Kanaga  and  Florence  R.  King,  sisters,  of  Paid  W.  Shafer, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Michigan,  $12,500. 


Architect  of  the  Capitol 
Terraces  of  Capitol  Building:  Not  to  exceed  $44,500  of 
the  balance  of  the  appropriation  for  “Terraces  of  Capitol 
Building”  contained  in  the  Legislative  Appropriation  Act, 
1954,  unobligated  on  December  31,  1954,  is  hereby  con¬ 
tinued  available,  and  in  addition  to  the  purposes  heretofore 
authorized  shall  also  be  available  for  reconstruction  of  the 
House  and  Senate  walkways  adjacent  to  the  terraces. 

CHAPTER  II 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
The  limitation  under  this  heading  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Farm  Credit  Administration  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  1955,  on  the  amount  available  for  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Corporation  is  increased  from  “$18,000,000” 
to  “$25,290,000”. 
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CHAPTER  III 
INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

FEDERAL  HOUSING  ADMINISTRATION 

The  amount  made  available  under  this  head  in  title  II  of 
the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act,  1955,  as 
amended  by  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1955, 
for  administrative  expenses,  is  increased  from  “$5,500,000” 
to  “$5,625,000”,  and  the  limitation  on  the  amount  available 
for  the  expenses  of  travel  is  increased  from  “$250,000”  to 
“$267,600”:  Provided,  That  the  limitation  under  said  head 
on  the  amounts  available  for  certain  nonadministrative 
expenses  of  said  Administration  is  increased  from 
“$26,250,000”  to  not  to  exceed  “$31,560,000”:  Provided, 
further,  That  no  part  of  the  funds  contained  herein  shall  he 
available  for  transfer,  but  shall  be  available  for  use  exclu¬ 
sively  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 
For  an  additional  amount  for  “Administrative  expenses”, 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  31, 
1954  (Public  Law  744),  $90,000,  to  be  derived  from  the 
War  Claims  Fund  created  by  section  13a  of  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948  (Public  Law  896,  approved  July  3,  1948)  ; 
and  this  amount  and  amounts  previously  made  available 
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from  this  source  to  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com¬ 
mission  for  “ Administrative  expenses”  shall  remain  available 
until  June  30,  1955:  Provided,  That  the  limitation  under 
this  head  in  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act, 
1955,  as  amended  by  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 
1955,  on  the  amount  available  for  expenses  of  travel  of 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  (War  Claims 
Commission)  is  increased  from  “$8,000”  to  “$12,000”. 

CHAPTER  IV 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  401.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  in  this 
Act,  or  of  the  funds  available  for  expenditure  by  any  corpora¬ 
tion  included  in  this  Act,  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  salary  or 
wages  of  any  person  who  engages  in  a  strike  against  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  or  who  is  a  member  of  an 
organization  of  Government  employees  that  asserts  the  right 
to  strike  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or 
who  advocates,  or  is  a  member  of  an  organization  that  advo¬ 
cates,  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
by  force  or  violence :  Provided,  That  for  the  purposes  hereof 
an  affidavit  shall  be  considered  prima  facie  evidence  that  the 
person  making  the  affidavit  has  not  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section  engaged  in  a  strike  against  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  is  not  a  member  of  an  organization  of 
Government  employees  that  asserts  the  right  to  strike  against 
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the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  that  such  person 
does  not  advocate,  and  is  not  a  member  of  an  organization 
that  advocates,  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  force  or  violence:  Provided  further,  That 
any  person  who  engages  in  a  strike  against  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  or  who  is  a  member  of  an  organization 
of  Government  employees  that  asserts  the  right  to  strike 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  who  advo¬ 
cates,  or  who  is  a  member  of  an  organization  that  advocates, 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by 
force  or  violence  and  accepts  employment  the  salary  or 
wages  for  which  are  paid  from  any  appropriation  or  fund 
contained  in  this  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony 
and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both:  Provided 
further,  That  the  above  penalty  clause  shall  be  in  addition 
to,  and  not  in  substitution  for,  any  other  provisions  of 
existing  law. 
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84th  Congress  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
1st  Session  j 


Report 
No.  3 


URGENT  DEFICIENCY  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1955 


January  13,  1955. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Cannon,  from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  submitted  the 

following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  2091] 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  submits  the  following  report  in 
explanation  of  the  accompanying  bill  making  appropriations  to  supply 
certain  urgent  deficiency  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1955,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  estimates  upon  which  the  bill  is  based  are  contained  in  House 
Documents  Nos.  59,  60,  and  61.  The  bill  is  divided  into  chapters  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  subcommittees  considering  the  estimates.  The 
recommendations  contained  in  the  bill  are  a  result  of  deliberations  of 
the  several  subcommittees  as  approved  by  the  full  committee. 

Summary  of  Bill 

The  budget  estimates  considered  in  connection  with  the  bill  did  not 
propose  the  appropriation  of  additional  money  out  of  the  general  funds 
of  the  Treasury  but  requested  increases  in  the  limitations  on  the 
use  of  corporate  and  other  funds. 

The  only  direct  appropriations  in  the  bill  are  two  appropriations,  in 
Chapter  I,  of  $12,500  each  to  pay  the  customary  gratuities  to  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  deceased  Representatives. 

Chapter  I  also  carries  language  continuing  available  not  to  exceed 
$44,500  of  the  unobligated  balance  of  appropriations  for  Terraces  of 
the  Capitol  Building,  in  order  to  enable  the  Architect  to  proceed  with 
necessary  sidewalk  reconstruction  and  further  strengthening  of  the 
south  terrace. 
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CHAPTER  II 


SUBCOMMITTEE 

JAMIE  L.  WHITTEN,  Mississippi,  Chairman 

CLARENCE  CANNON,  Missouri  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN,  Minnesota 

FRED  MARSHALL,  Minnesota  WALT  HORAN,  Washington 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

At  the  time  Congress  passed  the  regular  1955  appropriation  bill  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  accurate  information  was  not  avail¬ 
able  as  to  the  volume  of  commodities  which  would  be  handled  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  during  the  year.  It  now  appears 
that  this  workload  will  run  nearly  50  percent  above  original  estimates 
and  that  the  Corporation  will  expend  all  of  its  existing  administrative 
funds  b}7  March  30,  1955. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  recommends  the  full  amount  of  the 
increase  of  $7,290,000  proposed  for  this  purpose  in  House  Document 
No.  59.  It  does  so,  however,  with  serious  reservations  as  to  the  pol¬ 
icies  of  the  Federal  Government  which  have  resulted  in  the  large 
buildup  of  commodities  in  the  hands  of  the  Corporation. 

In  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Committee, 
actions  of  the  Department  to  reduce  price  supports,  change  parity 
formulas  and  reduce  acreage  allotments  will  not  cure  the  problem  of 
the  increasing  commodity  holdings  of  the  Corporation.  They  believe 
that  this  difficulty  is  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Corporation  to  discharge 
its  responsibility  under  its  charter  to  sell  its  commodities  competi¬ 
tively  in  world  markets.  Testimony  before  the  Committee  shows 
that  none  of  the  large  stocks  of  cotton,  cheese,  corn,  rice,  seeds,  naval 
stores,  tobacco  and  wool  have  been  or  are  being  offered  for  sale  on  a 
competitive  basis,  despite  basic  authority  in  law  to  do  so. 

The  program  for  moving  commodities  under  Public  Law  480,  for 
which  much  is  claimed,  actually  is  a  means  of  giving  commodities 
away  in  preference  to  attempting  to  sell  them  through  normal  trade 
channels.  It  involves  prior  clearance  from  a  committee  composed  pri¬ 
marily  of  representatives  of  non-agricultural  interests,  which  is  a 
serious  hurdle  in  getting  agricultural  commodities  exported.  Also, 
under  the  law,  the  major  portion  of  the  local  currencies  received  for 
commodities  shipped  abroad  will  be  used  for  foreign  aid  purposes  in 
the  countries  from  which  received. 

The  majority  of  the  Committee  feels  that  steps  should  be  taken  as 
early  as  practicable  to  begin  the  movement  of  these  commodities  into 
world  markets  on  a  competitive  bid  basis  through  American  exporters. 
The  Committee  also  feels  that  an  immediate  announcement  of  such 
change  in  policy  should  be  made  to  discourage, further  increases  in 
foreign  production  to  the  detriment  of  American  farmers. 
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Such  an  action  will  eventually  make  possible  reductions  in  adminis¬ 
trative  costs  of  the  Corporation.  It  should  also  help  to  correct  the 
present  practice  of  making  competitors  out  of  former  customers  and 
should  benefit  foreign  consumers  who  have  a  real  need  for  products 
surplus  to  United  States  domestic  needs.  Further,  and  most  impor¬ 
tant,  it  will  enable  the  American  farmer  to  compete  with  foreign 
producers  and  make  additional  acreage  available  to  relieve  undue 
hardships  existing  in  many  areas  of  the  country  under  present  orders. 


Comparative  statement  of  budget  estimates  and  amounts  recommended  in  the  bill 
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CHAPTER  III 


SUBCOMMITTEE 

ALBERT  THOMAS,  Texas,  Chairman 

GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS,  Alabama  JOHN  PHILLIPS,  California 

SIDNEY  R.  YATES,  Illinois  JOHN  TABER,  New  York 

INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
Federal  Housing  Administration 

The  committee  recommends  an  increase  in  the  authorization  for 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  from 
$5,500,000  to  $5,625,000,  and  an  increase  in  the  limitation  on  non- 
administrative  expenses  from  $26,250,000  to  $31,560,000.  No  appro¬ 
priated  funds  are  involved  as  the  estimate  relates  exclusively  to 
increases  in  corporate  fund  limitations. 

The  request  for  $125,000  additional  for  administrative  expenses 
will  enable  the  agency  to  immediately  engage  additional  staff  that 
is  urgently  needed  to  develop  cases  of  windfall  profits  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  rental  housing  projects  under  section  608  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  for  presentation  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  It  is 
anticipated  that  substantial  recoveries  can  be  made  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  if  prompt  action  is  taken. 

The  increase  in  nonadministrative  expenses  is  granted  because  the 
agency  is  from  two  to  four  months  behind  on  processing  mortgage  in¬ 
surance  applications  in  the  field.  The  volume  of  applications  has  in¬ 
creased  approximately  40  percent  since  enactment  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954  and  no  such  increase  was  anticipated  when  the  original  1955 
budget  submission  was  made  to  the  Congress.  The  increase  of 
$5,310,000  in  the  corporate  fund  limitation  will  meet  this  emergency 
situation. 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United  States 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

The  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United  States 
was  established  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1954  to  replace  the 
International  Claims  Commission  of  the  United  States  and  the  War 
Claims  Commission.  In  addition  to  the  functions  transferred  to  it 
by  the  reorganization  plan,  Public  Law  615  extended  benefits  to 
Korean  veterans,  and  Public  Law  744  extended  the  War  Claims  Act 
until  August  31,  1956,  and  added  certain  additional  beneficiaries. 
This  latter  Act  was  passed  too  late  in  the  last  session  of  the  Congress 
for  an  estimate  for  administrative  expenses  to  be  considered  and  is  the 
basis  for  the  present  estimate. 
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The  committee  considered  a  request  to  authorize  an  additional 
$130,000  from  the  War  Claims  Fund  for  administrative  expenses  of 
this  agency,  together  with  the  unobligated  balance  from  the  old  War 
Claims  Commission  estimated  at  $45,000.  The  committee  recom¬ 
mends  that  $90,000  and  the  unobligated  balance  be  made  available 
for  such  purpose. 

The  Congress  has  already  provided  $915,000  for  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  and  with  the  additional  amount  recommended  in  this  bill  it 
will  make  a  total  in  this  year  of  $1,005,000  for  adjudication  of  war 
claims,  more  than  has  ever  been  available  to  the  old  War  Claims  Com¬ 
mission  in  any  year.  The  committee  is  convinced  by  information 
developed  in  the  hearings  that  this  amount  will  be  sufficient  as  the 
workload  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  will  not  be  as  great  as  under 
the  old  Act. 


Comparative  statement  of  budget  estimates  and  amounts  recommended  in  the  bill 
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,  2091 

[Report  No.  3] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

January  13, 1955 

Mr.  Cannon,  from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  reported  the  followin 
bill;  which  was  committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  th 
State  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


A  BILL 

Making  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1955,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 

4  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  supply 

5  appropriations  (this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Urgent  De- 

6  ficiency  Appropriation  Act,  1955”)  for  the  fiscal  year 

7  ending  June  30,  1955,  and  for  other  purposes,  namely: 
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CHAPTER  I 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 

House  of  Representatives 
Eor  payment  to  Elorence  R.  Rogers,  widow  of  Dwight 
L.  Rogers,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Elorida, 
$12,500. 

Eor  payment  to  Nora  Mack,  mother-in-law,  and  Isabel 
Kanaga  and  Elorence  R.  King,  sisters,  of  Paul  W.  Shafer, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Michigan,  $12,500. 

Architect  of  the  Capitol 
Terraces  of  Capitol  Building:  Not  to  exceed  $44,500  of 
the  balance  of  the  appropriation  for  “Terraces  of  Capitol 
Building”  contained  in  the  Legislative  Appropriation  Act, 
1954,  unobligated  on  December  31,  1954,  is  hereby  con¬ 
tinued  available,  and  in  addition  to  the  purposes  heretofore 
authorized  shall  also  be  available  for  reconstruction  of  the 
House  and  Senate  walkways  adjacent  to  the  terraces. 

CHAPTER  II 

DEPARTMENT  OE  AGRICULTURE 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
The  limitation  under  this  heading  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Earm  Credit  Administration  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  1955,  on  the  amount  available  for  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Corporation  is  increased  from  “$18,000,000” 
to  “$25,290,000”. 
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CHAPTER  III 
INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

FEDERAL  HOUSING  ADMINISTRATION 
The  amount  made  available  under  this  head  in  title  II  of 
the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act,  1955,  as 
amended  by  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1955, 
for  administrative  expenses,  is  increased  from  “$5,500,000” 
to  “$5,625,000”,  and  the  limitation  on  the  amount  available 
for  the  expenses  of  travel  is  increased  from  “$250,000”  to 
“$267,600”:  Provided,  That  the  limitation  under  said  head 
on  the  amounts  available  for  certain  nonadministrative 
expenses  of  said  Administration  is  increased  from 
“$26,250,000”  to  not  to  exceed  “$31,560,000”:  Provided 
further,  That  no  part  of  the  funds  contained  herein  shall  be 
available  for  transfer,  hut  shall  be  available  for  use  exclu¬ 
sively  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 
For  an  additional  amount  for  “Administrative  expenses” ; 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  31, 
1954  (Public  Law  744),  $90,000,  to  he  derived  from  the 
War  Claims  Fund  created  by  section  13a  of  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948  (Public  Law  896,  approved  July  3,  1948)  ; 
and  this  amount  and  amounts  previously  made  available 
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from  this  source  to  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com¬ 
mission  for  “Administrative  expenses”  shall  remain  available 
until  June  30,  1955:  Provided,  That  the  limitation  under 
this  head  in  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act, 
1955,  as  amended  hy  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 
1955,  on  the  amount  available  for  expenses  of  travel  of 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  (War  Claims 
Commission)  is  increased  from  “$8,000”  to  “$12,000”. 

CHAPTER  IV 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  401.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  in  this 
Act,  or  of  the  funds  available  for  expenditure  by  any  corpora¬ 
tion  included  in  this  Act,  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  salary  or 
wages  of  any  person  who  engages  in  a  strike  against  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  or  who  is  a  member  of  an 
organization  of  Government  employees  that  asserts  the  right 
to  strike  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or 
who  advocates,  or  is  a  member  of  an  organization  that  advo¬ 
cates,  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
by  force  or  violence :  Provided,  That  for  the  purposes  hereof 
an  affidavit  shall  be  considered  prima  facie  evidence  that  the 
person  making  the  affidavit  has  not  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section  engaged  in  a  strike  against  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  is  not  a  member  of  an  organization  of 
Government  employees  that  asserts  the  right  to  strike  against 
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tlie  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  that  such  person 
does  not  advocate,  and  is  not  a  member  of  an  organization 
that  advocates,  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  force  or  violence:  Provided  further,  That 
any  person  who  engages  in  a  strike  against  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  or  who  is  a  member  of  an  organization 
of  Government  employees  that  asserts  the  right  to  strike 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  who  advo¬ 
cates,  or  who  is  a  member  of  an  organization  that  advocates, 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by 
force  or  violence  and  accepts  employment  the  salary  or 
wages  for  which  are  paid  from  any  appropriation  or  fund 
contained  in  this  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony 
and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000'  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both:  Provided 
further,  That  the  above  penalty  clause  shall  be  in  addition 
to,  and  not  in  substitution  for,  any  other  provisions  of 
existing  law. 
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84x11  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

January  14, 1955 

Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 


AN  ACT 

Making  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1955,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 

4  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  to  supply 

5  appropriations  (this  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  “Urgent  De- 

6  ficienc}7  Appropriation  Act,  1955”)  for  the  fiscal  year 

7  ending  June  30,  1955,  and  for  other  purposes,  namely: 
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CHAPTER  I 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 
House  of  Representatives 
Eor  payment  to  Elorence  R.  Rogers,  widow  of  Dwight 
L.  Rogers,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Florida, 
$12,500. 

Eor  payment  to  Nora  Mack,  mother-in-law,  and  Isabel 
Kanaga  and  Elorence  R.  King,  sisters,  of  Paul  W.  Shafer, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Michigan,  $12,500. 

Architect  of  the  Capitol 
Terraces  of  Capitol  Building:  Not  to  exceed  $44,500  of 
the  balance  of  the  appropriation  for  “Terraces  of  Capitol 
Building”  contained  in  the  Legislative  Appropriation  Act, 
1954,  unobligated  on  December  31,  1954,  is  hereby  con¬ 
tinued  available,  and  in  addition  to  the  purposes  heretofore 
authorized  shall  also  be  available  for  reconstruction  of  the 
House  and  Senate  walkways  adjacent  to  the  terraces. 

CHAPTER  II 

DEPARTMENT  OE  AGRICULTURE 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
The  limitation  under  this  heading  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Earm  Credit  Administration  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  1955,  on  the  amount  available  for  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Corporation  is  increased  from  “$18,000,000” 
to  “$25,290,000”. 
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CHAPTER  III 
INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

FEDERAL  HOUSING  ADMINISTRATION 

The  amount  made  available  under  this  head  in  title  II  of 
the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act,  1955,  as 
amended  by  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1955, 
for  administrative  expenses,  is  increased  from  “$5,500,000” 
to  “$5,625,000”,  and  the  limitation  on  the  amount  available 
for  the  expenses  of  travel  is  increased  from  “$250,000”  to 
“$267,600”:  Provided,  That  the  limitation  under  said  head 
on  the  amounts  available  for  certain  nonadministrative 
expenses  of  said  Administration  is  increased  from 
“$26,250,000”  to  not  to  exceed  “$31,560,000”:  Provided 
further,  That  no  part  of  the  funds  contained  herein  shall  be 
available  for  transfer,  but  shall  be  available  for  use  exclu¬ 
sively  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 
For  an  additional  amount  for  “Administrative  expenses”, 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  31, 
1954  (Public  Law  744) ,  $90,000,  to  be  derived  from  the 
War  Claims  Fund  created  by  section  13a  of  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948  (Public  Law  896,  approved  July  3,  1948)  ; 
and  this  amount  and  amounts  previously  made  available 
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from  this  source  to  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com¬ 
mission  for  “Administrative  expenses”  shall  remain  available 
until  June  30,  1955:  Provided,  That  the  limitation  under 
this  head  in  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act, 
1955,  as  amended  by  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 
1955,  on  the  amount  available  for  expenses  of  travel  of 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  (War  Claims 
Commission)  is  increased  from  “$8,000”  to  “$12,000”. 

CHAPTER  IV 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  401.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  in  this 
Act,  or  of  the  funds  available  for  expenditure  by  any  corpora¬ 
tion  included  in  this  Act,  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  salary  or 
wages  of  any  person  who  engages  in  a  strike  against  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  or  who  is  a  member  of  an 
organization  of  Government  employees  that  asserts  the  right 
to  strike  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or 
who  advocates,  or  is  a  member  of  an  organization  that  advo¬ 
cates,  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
by  force  or  violence :  Provided,  That  for  the  purposes  hereof 
an  affidavit  shall  be  considered  prima  facie  evidence  that  the 
person  making  the  affidavit  has  not  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section  engaged  in  a  strike  against  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  is  not  a  member  of  an  organization  of 
Government  employees  that  asserts  the  right  to  strike  against 
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the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  that  such  person 
does  not  advocate,  and  is  not  a  member  of  an  organization 
that  advocates,  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  force  or  violence:  Provided  further,  That 
any  person  who  engages  in  a  strike  against  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  or  who  is  a  member  of  an  organization 
of  Government  employees  that  asserts  the  right  to  strike 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  who  advo¬ 
cates,  or  who  is  a  member  of  an  organization  that  advocates, 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by 
force  or  violence  and  accepts  employment  the  salary  or 
wages  for  which  are  paid  from  any  appropriation  or  fund 
contained  in  this  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony 
and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both:  Provided 
further,  That  the  above  penalty  clause  shall  be  in  addition 
to,  and  not  in  substitution  for,  any  other  provisions  of 
existing  law. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  January  13,  1955. 

Attest:  RALPH  R.  ROBERTS, 

Clerk. 
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period  of  a  man’s  service,  and  no  inV 
creases  are  proposed  in  the  first  3  yeai; 
for  officers.  Our  efforts  should  be 
rected  at  inducing  men  to  stay  on  afj 
th\)se  periods.  For  this  reason,  I  C9 
sidfer  it  highly  important  that  a  scheq 
of  ^elective  adjustments  be  approved, 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In\summary,  my  recommendations  are 
as  follows: 

(1 )  *  The  compensation  of  military 
service  personnel  should  be  increased  on 
a  selective  basis.  The  aggregate  ihcrease 
proposed  would  add  approximately  6.7 
percent  to  the  present  level  of /pay  and 
allowances. 

(2)  Hazardous  duty  pay  fcfr  airmen 
and  submarine  crews  should  be  in¬ 
creased,  also  on  a  selective  ba^sis,  and  in¬ 
creases  al$|o  should  be  made  in  the  haz¬ 
ardous  duty  pay  for  parachute  duty, 
demolition!  work,  deep-sea/ diving,  and 
certain  othar  specialties 

(3)  Other  nonpay  benefits  should  be 
provided,  including: 

(a)  A  “dislocation”  allowance  for  mil¬ 
itary  personnel  with  dependents  who  are 
ordered  to  a  nii>w  permanent  duty  station. 

(b)  An  increase  in  the  per  diem  al¬ 
lowance  for  temporary /duty  travel  from 
$9  to  $12,  in  keeping  with  a  comparable 
proposal  for  ciyilian  Government  em¬ 
ployees 

(c)  More  housing  1  or  service  families 
in  areas  where  present  facilities  are  in¬ 
sufficient  and  authority  for  reduced 
rentals  where  men  and  their  families 
must  live  temporarily  in  substandard 
housing. 

(d)  Removal  of  existing  inequities  and 
provision  for  better  medical  care  for 
military  families.  \ 

(e)  Equalizat/on  o^  survivor  benefits 
according  to  r 
personnel. 

These  reco 
portant  to  ttfe  welfard  of  our  military 
people  and  tp  the  sustained  security  of 
the  Nation.  It  is  the  ‘objective  of  the 
Governmenlf  that  the  si^e  of  the  active 
Military  Esf  ablishment  shall  be  no  great¬ 
er  than  is ;  consistent  with  the  needs  of 
national  security.  It  shall- always  be  our 
objective, /in  the  present  world  situation, 
to  maintain  a  military  force  that  we  can 
support  for  the  many  years  that  may  be 
necessary  to  dispel  the  shadow  of  Com¬ 
munist/threat.  In  my  judgement,  the 
measures  herein  presented  will  strength¬ 
en  ou/  security  and  preserve  our  way 
of  lifi 

I  tfrge  that  the  Congress  give  early 
and  /favorable  consideration  td\  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  I  have  herein  submitted. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
The  White  House,  January  13,1955. 


for\active  and  retired 

\ 

lendations  are  vitally  im- 


RETIRED  OFFICERS  OF  THE 
UNIFORMED  SERVICES  ' 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  ask 
'unanimous  consent  to  rerefer  thd  bill 
H.  R.  487  from  the  Committee  on,  the 
Armed  Services  to  the  Committee  on  fcost 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection!, to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frr~ 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


URGENT  DEFICIENCY  APPROPRIA¬ 
TION  ACT,  1955 

Mr.  CANNON  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  reported  the  bill  (H.  R. 
2091)  making  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1955,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  3),  which  was 
read  a  first  and  second  time,  and,  with 
the  accompanying  papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  TABER  reserved  all  points  of  order 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  2091)  making  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1955,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  general  debate 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Taber] 
and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  it  seems  to  me  we 
might  be  able  to  get  through  with  this 
in  a  half  hour  unless  there  is  some  spe¬ 
cial  demand  for  time.  I  would  suggest 
one-half  hour. 

■  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
agreeable  to  me  and  I  therefore  revise 
the  request  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  general  debate  be  limited  to  one- 
half  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Taber]  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  2091,  with 
Mr.  Bolling  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  first  appropriation  bill  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  and  the  Congress. 

And  I  want  to  take  advantage  of  the 
occasion  to  congratulate  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Taber],  on  the  splendid  record  that  was 
made  by  him  and  his  committee  in  the 
last  Congress.  I  am  satisfied  I  express 
the  deep  gratification  of  the  country  at 
the  determined  efforts  he  made  to  re¬ 
trench  expenditures  and  bring  the 
budget  within  the  national  revenues. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  notwith¬ 
standing  his  dynamic  leadership  none 
of  the  assurances  given  us  in  this  respect 
in  the  fall  of  1952  have  been  carried  out. 
We  have  not  yet  balanced  the  budget. 
We  have  increased  instead  of  decreased 


the  national  debt,  and  we  have  failed  to 
live  within  our  means  the  last  2  years. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts,  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  My  friend  from 
Missouri,  having  mentioned  the  failure 
to  balance  the  budget,  I  would  like  to 
state  to  the  gentleman  that  I  have  in¬ 
formation  that  the  budget  is  unbalanced 
as  of  November  30  by  $6.7  billion.  They 
started  out  with  a  $3  billion  estimate  and 
then  revised  up  to  $4.8  billion,  and  I 
understand  the  deficit  up  to  November 
30  is  $6.7  billion.  Has  the  gentleman  any 
information  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
gentleman’s  information  is  correct. 

Not  only  was  the  budget  more  than 
$6  billion  out  of  balance  on  December  1 
last,  but  on  January  7,  1955,  it  was  out 
of  balance  the  sum  of  $9,059,197,354.93. 

Of  course,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
we  are  now  at  the  peak  of  the  deficit 
period,  and  we  are  just  at  the  beginning 
of  the  era  in  which  large  revenues  will 
accrue  to  the  Treasury  from  the  annual 
income-tax  payments. 

However,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
when  it  finally  became  evident  that  they 
were  not  going  to  be  able  to  balance  the 
budget  in  the  last  Congress,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Humphrey,  an¬ 
nounced  that  while  they  could  not  bal¬ 
ance  the  budget  under  the  circumstances, 
it  was  his  intention  to  keep  the  deficit 
down  to  not  more  than  $3  billion.  Now 
he  comes  out,  within  the  last  few  days, 
with  a  newspaper  statement  in  which 
he  says  he  proposes  to  keep  the  deficit 
down  to  $4.7  billion. 

But,  the  fact  remains,  as  has  been  em¬ 
phasized  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  that  at  the  present  time  the 
deficit  is  in  excess  of  $9  billion. 

May  I  also  take  advantage  of  the  oc¬ 
casion  to  assure  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  the  Director  of  the  Budget  of 
our  earnest  cooperation  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  in  reducing  expenditure  at  every 
opportunity  in  the  coming  session. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

We  have  before  us,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
first  apropriation  bill  for  this  session  of 
Congress.  This  is  not  a  bill  with  which 
we  could  make  any  very  substantial  ef¬ 
fort  toward  balancing  the  budget.  How¬ 
ever,  the  committee  has  been  very  care¬ 
ful  in  going  over  the  items  that  were 
presented  and  I  believe  the  bill  itself  is 
probably  as  small  as  we  can  get  by  with 
at  the  present  time. 

I  appreciate  what  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon]  said  about  me. 
I  am  hoping  that  I  may  be  able  to  give 
the  same  kind  of  cooperation  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  him  that  he  gave  to  me  the 
last  2  years.  I  expect  that  that  will  hap¬ 
pen.  I  hope  that  the  committee  will  be 
able  to  make  a  good  record  on  appro¬ 
priations. 

With  reference  to  the  matter  of  bal¬ 
ancing  the  budget,  I  want  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  these  facts  and  these  are,  to  me. 
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the  hot  facts  in  connection  with  the 
situation  confronting  the  country. 

The  last  periods  that  are  reported  on 
the  daily  Treasury  statement  show  an 
increase  of  approximately  30  percent  in 
the  withholding  tax  and  the  tax  upon 
income  other  than  of  corporations. 
That  is  a  most  encouraging  factor  be¬ 
cause  that,  more  than  anything  else,  in¬ 
dicates  that  in  the  November  and  De¬ 
cember  periods  for  which  the  withhold¬ 
ing  taxes  are  now  presented,  there  is  a 
rising  trend  of  employment  and  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  balancing  the  budget. 

While  the  overall  picture  at  this  time 
indicates  a  large  deficit,  nevertheless  the 
deficit  is  a  couple  of  hundred  million 
dollars  less  than  it  was  at  this  time  a 
year  ago.  That  means  that  with  this 
rising  trend  of  income-tax  collections, 
our  prospects  of  making  headway  in 
balancing  the  budget  are  good. 

We  have  to  consider  that  as  of  any 
1st  of  January,  the  way  income  taxes  are 
paid  at  the  present  time  and  the  way 
they  will  be  under  the  law  as  it  is,  pros¬ 
pects  are  always  such  that  we  have  a 
deficit  indicated.  That  deficit  is  going 
to  be  big  on  the  1st  of  January  right 
along,  because  there  is  only  1  income- 
tax  period  in  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal 
year  and  there  are  3  in  the  last  half  of 
each  fiscal  year.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
the  budget  will  show  for  this  year  a  sub¬ 
stantial  reduction  in  that  deficit  as  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year.  If  we  are  careful 
about  our  expenditures  in  this  session 
of  the  Congress  and  the  one  to  come 
next  year,  I  have  hopes  that  we  can 
balance  the  budget.  For  my  own  part 
I  shall  do  everything  in  my  power  to 
bring  financial  stability  to  my  country. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  Whitten],  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Appro¬ 
priations. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  carries  approximately  $7,200,000  in 
administrative  authority  or  the  author¬ 
ity  to  use  funds  by  the  Commodity  Cred¬ 
it  Corporation  for  administrative  ex¬ 
penses.  The  committee  has  gone  along 
with  this  request  because  these  funds  are 
necessary  because  of  the  huge  quantities 
of  agricultural  commodities  which  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  owns. 

We  read  about  our  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  others  talking  about  the 
more  than  $6  billion  we  have  invested  in 
farm  commodities,  and  that  is  true.  We 
saw  last  Congress  inhere  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  including  the  Secretary,  reduced 
price-support  levels  on  basic  farm  com¬ 
modities  from  90  to  82  y2  percent  of  par¬ 
ity,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  said: 
“to  prevent  the  holding  of  such  huge 
supplies  of  farm  commodities.” 

Dairy  support  levels  we  reduced  be¬ 
cause  of  the  butter  CCC  owned.  Last 
year  drastic  reductions  in  acreages  in 
wheat,  cotton,  and  decreased  production 
were  ordered.  This  year  still  further 
drastic  reductions  in  acreage  were  or¬ 
dered,  which  is  working  a  tremendous 
hardship  and  putting  lots  of  people  out 
of  business  in  the  area  I  come  from. 

Our  hearings  will  disclose  that  all  the 
time  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
had  authority  to  sell  these  commodities 


in  world  markets  for  dollars  but  simply 
would  not  do  it.  If  you  will  read  the 
hearings  on  this  bill  you  will  see  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  that  they  have  not  offered  to  sell 
those  commodities,  yet  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  charter  itself  au¬ 
thorizes  the  sale  of  these  commodities  in 
world  trade  on  a  competitive  basis.  We 
have  held  our  commodities  back,  and 
thereby  helped  to  increase  foreign  pro¬ 
duction.  I  tried  to  get  a  change  in  policy 
last  year.  Later  in  the  year  we  got  them 
to  offer  some  commodities  in  world  trade 
on  a  competitive  basis,  and  they  sold 
$453  million  worth  of  them,  reducing 
CCC  stocks  to  a  minimum.  *. 

Earlier  this  week  we  heard  the  state¬ 
ment  of  our  distinguished  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  which  much  was 
made  of  the  administration’s  efforts  to 
move  the  CCC-owned  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  into  foreign  trade  for  foreign 
currency  under  Public  Law  480.  What 
does  Public  Law  480  provide?  A  close 
reading  of  that  speech  will  show  you  that 
90  percent  of  that  foreign  currency  we 
would  receive  is  not  even  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Congress.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  that  foreign  currency 
will  be  used  for  economic  development  in 
those  countries.  The  last  10  percent  of 
it  can  be  given  to  them  if  the  President 
just  says  the  word.  What  the  President 
did  not  tell  you  is  that  his  administration 
is  trying  to  give  them  away  under  Public 
Law  480  instead  of  selling  them  under 
the  general  authority  of  the  law. 

These  hearings  will  disclose  that  those 
commodities  have  not  been  offered  for 
sale  for  dollars.  In  other  words,  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  are  going  around  over  the  world 
trying  to  give  away  that  which  they  will 
not  offer  for  sale,  for  which  they  have 
the  authority  to  sell,  but  which  they  will 
not  sell,  all  to  add  to  foreign  aid. 

And  all  the  time  foreign  production 
increases,  and  the  American  farmer  gets 
his  production  cut  more  and  more. 
There  is  ample  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
the  Corporation  could  sell  to  be  found 
in  the  experience  that  they  have  had  in 
those  items,  which  we  finally  got  them 
to  offer  for  sale  on  a  competitive  bid 
last  year.  Let  me  read  to  you  a  list  of 
those  commodities  which  they  will  not 
even  offer  for  sale:  Cotton,  cheese,  corn, 
rice,  seeds,  naval  stores,  tobacco,  wool, 
and  until  very  recently,  butter.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  do  not  try  to  tell  me  that  we 
must  sell  these  commodities  from  one 
government  to  another  government.  All 
we  have  to  do  is  to  announce  period¬ 
ically  that  given  quantities  of  those  com¬ 
modities  will  be  sold  on  a  competitive 
bid  basis  to  American  exporters  for 
export.  I  know  those  who  want  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  to  absorb,  increases  in  for¬ 
eign  production  say  that  they  do  not 
have  the  dollars  in  foreign  countries. 
Let  me  tell  you  Europe  is  now  more  than 
150  percent  of  prewar.  The  records  of 
these  hearings  show  that  we  will  this 
year  spend  $3,200,000,000  in  Europe. 
They  do  have  the  dollars,  but  this  short¬ 
sighted  policy  of  not  selling  our  commo¬ 
dities  competitively,  on  world  markets 
amounts  to  holding  an  umbrella  over 
world  prices.  We  have  been  inviting 


and  getting  increased  production  in 
every  country  which  produces  such  com¬ 
modities.  We  are  making  competitors 
out  of  our  customers.  This  failure  to 
use  the  general  authority  of  law  is  cut¬ 
ting  back  the  income  of  our  own  farmers 
more  and  more  so  as  to  leave  many  of 
them  far  below  any  kind  of  a  reasonable 
standard  of  living;  and  if  it  is  continued, 
it  will  result  in  American  agriculture  be¬ 
ing  limited  to  the  domestic  market. 
What  I  charge  here  is  proven  by  the 
testimony  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  these  hearings. 

May  I  read  to  you  the  report  of  our 
committee : 

In  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee,  actions  of  the  De¬ 
partment  to  reduce  price  supports,  change 
parity  formulas  and  reduce  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  will  not  cure  the  problem  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  commodity  holdings  of  the  Corpo¬ 
ration.  They  believe  that  this  difficulty  is 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  Corporation  to  dis¬ 
charge  its  responsibility  under  its  charter  to 
sell  its  commodities  competitively  in  world 
markets.  Testimony  before  the  committee 
shows  that  none  of  the  large  stocks  of  cot¬ 
ton,  cheese,  corn,  rice,  seeds,  naval  stores, 
tobacco  and  wool  have  been  or  are  being 
offered  for  sale  on  a  competitive  basis,  de¬ 
spite  basic  authority  in  law  to  do  so. 

The  program  for  moving  commodities  un¬ 
der  Public  Law  480,  for  which  much  is 
claimed,  actually  is  a  means  of  giving  com¬ 
modities  away  in  preference  to  attempting  to 
sell  them  through  normal  trade  channels. 
In  involves  prior  clearance  from  a  committee 
composed  primarily  of  representatives  of 
nonagricultural  interests,  which  is  a  serious 
hurdle  in  getting  agricultural  commodities 
exported.  Also,  under  the  law,  the  major 
portion  of  the  local  currencies  received  for 
commodities  shipped  abroad  will  be  used  for 
foreign  aid  purposes  in  the  countries  from 
which  received. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  feels  that 
steps  should  be  taken  as  early  as  practicable 
to  begin  the  movement  of  these  commodities 
into  world  markets  on  a  competitive  bid 
basis  through  American  exporters.  The  com¬ 
mittee  also  feels  that  an  immediate  an¬ 
nouncement  of  such  change  in  policy  should 
be  made  to  discourage  further  increases  in 
foreign  production  to  the  detriment  of  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers. 

Such  an  action  will  eventually  make  pos¬ 
sible  reductions  in  administrative  costs  of 
the  Corporation.  It  should  also  help  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  present  practice  of  making  compe¬ 
titors  out  of  former  customers  and  should 
benefit  foreign  consumers  who  have  a  real 
need  for  products  surplus  to  United  States 
domestic  needs.  Further,  and  most  impor¬ 
tant,  it  will  enable  the  American  farmer  to 
compete  with  foreign  producers  and  make 
additional  acreage  available  to  relieve  un¬ 
due  hardships  existing  in  many  areas  of  the 
country  under  present  orders. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Jensen]. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
perfectly  with  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Whitten]  in  everything 
that  he  has  said.  I  have  contended,  as 
have  many  other  Members  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  as  well  as  other  folks  who  have 
kept  up  with  this  problem  over  the  past 
many  many  years,  that  we  have  been 
playing  the  big  sucker  in  not  selling  or 
offering  our  surpluses  for  sale  at  a  price 
which  would  move  these  agricultural  sur¬ 
pluses  which  we  have  piled  up.  I  am 
quite  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  83d  Re¬ 
publican  Congress  did  last  year  pass  a  bill 
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which  made  it  possible  to  dispose  of  these 
surpluses.  I  hope  that  this  Congress  will 
insist  on  continuing  in  force  the  program 
started  last  year.  And  so,  Mr.  Speaker, 

1  indorse  what  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Whitten]  has  said,  and  say 
that  certainly  we  were  most  unfair  to  our 
own  people  and  to  needy  people  of  the 
world  when  we  priced  our  surplus  farm 
commodities  off  the  world  market.  In¬ 
stead,  let  us  continue  to  put  a  price  on 
these  surpluses  that  will  move  them,  as 
we  did  last  year  when  we  sold  over  $450 
million  worth  of  them  after  the  83d  Con¬ 
gress  passed  a  bill  which  made  it  possible 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Whitten], 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  wanted  to  point  out 
that  the  tragedy  of  not  selling  these 
commodities — cotton,  cheese,  corn,  rice, 
and  so  forth — and  they  could  have  been 
sold,  is  that  those  same  commodities 
for  which  there  was  a  market  and  for 
which  there  is  authority  to  sell,  were 
used  and  counted  to  cut  support  levels, 
to  reduce  acreage,  and  restrict  American 
production;  to  restrict  the  cotton  acre¬ 
age  of  American  farmers.  It  was  used 
as  an  argument  to  reduce  the  price-sup¬ 
port  levels  on  basic  commodities  from  92 
percent  to  82  V2  percent.  It  was  used  to 
change  the  parity  formula  so  that  it  will 
almost  automatically  go  down  to  75  per¬ 
cent  within  the  next  several  years.  All 
the  time  the  commodities  that  were  used 
for  this  purpose  could  have  been  sold, 
and  there  was  authority  to  sell  them. 
When  these  fights  were  up  last  year,  Sec¬ 
retary  Benson  did  not  tell  the  American 
people  he  had  full  authority  to  sell  these 
commodities,  but  would  not  offer  them 
for  sale  in  world  trade.  The  major  harm 
or  loss  is  not  the  amount  of  money  we 
have  invested  in  these  commodities,  it  is 
not  the  fact  that  the  longer  you  keep 
them  the  more  storage  we  have  to  pay, 
but  the  commodities  which  we  have, 
which  we  would  not  sell,  have  been  used 
to  do  these  other  injuries  to  the  Ameri-*- 
can  farmer,  leaving  thousands  of  tenants 
without  a  means  of  livelihood  in  the 
South  and  many,  many  small  landowners 
reduced  below  the  barest  minimum  es¬ 
sential  to  a  decent  living. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  agree  perfectly  with 
what  the  gentleman  has  just  stated.  We 
were  told  that  other  countries  did  not 
have  the  dollars  to  buy  our  surplus  com¬ 
modities.  Now  there  are  many  nations 
which  have  nice  reserves  of  American 
dollars  with  which  they  can  buy  these 
commodities  at  a  price  which  they  can 
afford  to  pay. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whit¬ 
ten]  has  expired. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Horan]. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  all 
realize  that  we  have  tremendous  sur¬ 
pluses  of  usable  foodstuffs  in  America. 
The  Congress  in  its  wisdom  last  session, 
through  the  House  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  passed  legislation  that,  at  long 
last,  broke  down  some  of  the  road  bar¬ 
riers,  to  get  us  started  on  a  surplus-dis¬ 
posal  program.  We  are  now  tooling  up 


for  that  job.  We  have  given  to  needy 
people  in  the  United  States  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  food — about  221,000  tons — since 
last  July  up  to  the  31st  of  December. 

Almost  a  million  needy  people  were 
given  these  surplus  foods  in  one  of  our 
States.  Thirty-three  States  and  Alaska 
participated  in  them.  With  all  these 
surpluses  and  this  tremendous  storage 
bill,  we  think  it  is  only  commonsense 
that  we  use  every  facility  to  put  these 
foods  into  consumption,  and  that  we  are 
doing.  We  are  also  retooling  our  For¬ 
eign  Service  for  agriculture  so  that  agri¬ 
culture  products  can  move  with  increas¬ 
ing  volume  into  foreign  markets.  We 
are  in  the  process  of  doing  that.  I  pre¬ 
dict  that  before  the  year  is  over  we  will 
see  great  progress  in  clearing  up  and 
balancing  our  granary  budget  also. 

I  will  not  have  time  in  3  minutes  to 
read  these  things  to  you,  but  on  page  146 
of  the  hearings  you  will  find  the  various 
programs  we  have  for  getting  rid  of 
these  surpluses  in  foreign  markets: 

1.  Section  32  export  payment  programs, 
under  which  the  Department  makes  an  ex¬ 
port  differential  payment  to  exporters  to  en¬ 
courage  increased  exports.  Two  such  pro¬ 
grams  are  currently  in  effect: 

Fresh  and  processed  citrus: 

Fresh  oranges _ cents  per  hox —  75 

Fresh  grapefruit  (comparable  rates  on 

process  citrus) _ do - 60 

Raisins _ cents  per  pound —  iy2 

2.  International  Wheat  Agreement:  The 
Department  makes  payments  to  exporters  to 
cover  the  difference  between  the  United 
States  price  and  the  price  under  the  agree¬ 
ment.  The  average  rate  of  payment  for  the 
fiscal  year  1954  was  50.8  cents  per  bushel. 
The  current  rate  is  75  cents  per  bushel. 

In  addition,  CCC  makes  wheat  available 
for  export,  as  either  wheat  or  flour,  from  its 
own  stocks  on  the  same  terms  at  which  sales 
are  made  under  the  agreement. 

3.  CCC  sales  at  less  than  domestic  market 
prices:  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949  and  the  CCC  Charter  Act, 
CCC  can  sell  any  commodities  for  export 
without  restriction  as  to  price.  Currently 
(January  price  list)  CCC  is  offering  to  sell  for 
export  at  prices  below  domestic  market 
prices :  Cheese,  butter,  nonfat  dry  milk,  oats, 
rye,  barley,  grain  sorghums,  cottonseed  oil, 
pinto  beans,  linseed  oil,  dried  whey. 

4.  Public  Law  480:  Commodities  will  be 
sold  by  CCC  under  public  Law  480  for  foreign 
currencies  on  the  same  price  basis  on  which 
they  are  available  for  dollar  transactions  un¬ 
der  other  CCC  export  sales  programs. 

5.  Barter:  From  its  own  inventories,  CCC 
arranges  to  release  against  barter  contracts 
an  equivalent  value  in  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  based  on  the  same  prices  at  which  they 
are  available  for  dollar  transactions  under 
other  CCC  export  sales  programs. 

Then  I  call  attention  to  the  Secretary’s 
statement  on  page  118,  in  which  he  re¬ 
views  the  program: 

Secretary  Benson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gen¬ 
tlemen,  Mr.  Morse,  Under  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  President  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  appeared  before  this  sub- 
committe  yesterday  in  behalf  of  the  supple¬ 
mental  authorization  for  CCC  administrative 
expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  1955.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  questions  relating  to  the  necessity 
for  the  increased  authorization  were  covered 
in  that  hearing. 

You  discussed  with  Mr.  Morse  certain 
policy  and  procedure  questions  having  to  do 
particularly  with  disposal  of  surplus  farm 
products  abroad.  Mr.  Morse  testified  with 
full  authority  from  me  and  as  President  of 


the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  I  am 
glad  to  respond  to  your  request  that  I  also 
discuss  these  matters  with  the  committee. 
I  understand  the  principal  questions  on 
policy  and  procedure  were  along  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines: 

1.  We  are  selling  increasing  numbers  of 
surplus  commodities  on  the  world  markets 
and  expect  the  sales  and  disposals  abroad  to 
be  expanded  under  the  broadened  authority 
given  under  the  laws  passed  by  the  83d  Con¬ 
gress.  During  1954  we  sold,  competitively 
on  the  world  markets  the  following  surplus 
commodities :  Peanuts,  cottonseed  oil,  linseed 
oil,  butter,  rye,  oats,  grain  sorghums,  whey, 
flaxseed,  olive  oil,  hairy  vetch,  common  vetch, 
dry  edible  beans,  tung  oil,  and  barley. 

Wheat  is  being  sold  under  the  Inter¬ 
national  Wheat  Agreement  and  outside  of  the 
agreement  at  world  prices. 

Cotton  is  being  sold  on  the  world  markets 
by  the  cotton  trade. 

In  the  1953  marketing  year  the  sales  were 
3,200,000  bales. 

The  estimate  for  the  1954  marketing  year 
is  4,500,000  bales. 

We  are  getting  the  active  cooperation  and 
help  of  other  departments  of  Government 
such  as  State,  Treasury,  Foreign  Operations 
Administration,  and  so  forth. 

2.  The  transfer  of  agricultural  attaches  is 
being  completed,  as  authorized  by  the  83d 
Congress.  We  expect  to  aggressively  carry 
forward  a  program  of  redirecting  the  efforts 
of  the  agricultural  attaches  in  a  way  that 
will  best  serve  the  interests  of  American  argi- 
culture.  As  Mr.  Morse  explained  yesterday, 
there  will  be  increasing  emphasis  on  develop¬ 
ment  of  markets  through  the  assistance  of 
the  agricultural  attaches. 

3.  We  are  definitely  encouraged  with  the 
progress  that  is  being  made  in  the  movement 
of  agricultural  products  into  use  both  do¬ 
mestically  and  abroad.  As  the  work  of  Con¬ 
gress  progresses,  we  will  be  reporting  more  in 
detail  on  what  has  been  accomplished  and 
what  the  future  holds. 

We  expect  1955  exports  of  farm  products  to 
exceed  those  of  last  year  by  10  percent. 

I  think  what  we  are  doing  now  is  help¬ 
ful  for  American  agriculture.  I  hope 
that  we  can  bear  with  the  program  for 
a  while,  encourage  it,  and  not  criticize  it 
to  death,  and  see  what  happens.  We  are 
all  friends  of  the  American  farmer.  Let 
us  stay  that  way,  and  when  we  have  a 
program  in  its  infancy  like  this,  let  us 
encourage  it  and  not  discourage  it. 

We  were  pleased  with  the  work  of  our 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  in  criti¬ 
cizing  some  of  the  program.  I  think 
that  was  helpful;  also  I  want  to  report 
to  the  House  that  the  Secretary  took 
cognizance  of  that  criticism  regarding 
the  offering  of  cotton  and  promised  to 
talk  to  the  Cotton  Council  and  the  cot¬ 
ton  trade  and  to  the  producer  coopera¬ 
tives.  They  are  the  ones  who  have  put 
a  block  in  the  way  of  offering  this  on  the 
competitive  markets.  It  may  be  they 
are  wrong. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too, 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten]  for  calling  to 
the  attention  of  Members  of  the  House 
the  failure  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  use  the  authority  made  avail¬ 
able  to  dispose  of  surplus  farm  products. 

With  all  due  respect  to  those  who  have 
suggested  that  we  rely  on  hope  and 
promises  that  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  will  at  some  time  in  the  future 
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make  full  use  of  legislative  authority, 

1  would  reply  that  it  is  impossible  for 
farmers  to  operate  successfully  on  hopes 
and  promises.  Too  long  have  they  been 
fed  that  bill  of  fare. 

I  suspect  that  time  and  events  will 
prove  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
not  sold  more  surpluses  abroad  will  again 
be  found  the  long  arm  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  which,  in  all  too  many  in¬ 
stances,  is  apparently  more  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  foreigners  than  our 
own  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  will  read 
the  hearings  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  this  subject,  and  at  the 
earliest  date  I  will  relay  pertinent  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  subject  to  the  people  of 
the  Third  District  in  Iowa. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  the  time  on  this  side 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Thomas]  . 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  two  items  in  here  from  independ¬ 
ent  offices:  One  dealing  with  the  For¬ 
eign  Claims  Commission  and  the  other 
with  the  FHA.  Let  me  speak  first  of 
the  FHA  item.  This  calls  for  about 
$5,500,000  of  which  $5,300,000  will  be 
used  in  the  field  where  they  are  some 

2  to  4  months  behind  in  the  processing 
of  new  applications  for  housing.  About 
$125,000  will  be  used  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  employment  of  some 
15  or  20  lawyers  to  investigate  the  wind¬ 
fall  proposition. 

None  of  these  are  appropriated  funds ; 
they  come  from  fees  collected  by  FHA. 
FHA  is  from  2  to  4  months  behind  in 
the  processing  of  applications.  They 
missed  their  guess  by  40  percent,  yet  it 
was  nobody’s  fault;  it  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  new  housing  bill  which 
passed  late  last  August  and  the  appro¬ 
priation  bill  was  passed  the  previous 
April  or  May. 

The  other  item  deals  with  the  Foreign 
Claims  Commission.  Again,  that  is  not 
appropriated  funds:  An  item  of  about 
$45,000  represents  a  transfer.  An  item 
of  $100,000  represents  a  new  authoriza¬ 
tion.  They  asked  for  $130,000;  we  gave 
them  $90,000. 

This  comes  from  the  Alien  Property 
Custodian.  This  just  another  good 
example  of  how  tfie  most  permanent 
thing  on  earth  is  a  temporary  Govern- 
meht  agency.  It  should  have  been 
wound  up  the  31st  of  March  this  year. 
It  goes  back  to  the  old  War  Claims  Com¬ 
mission,  and  now  it  has  2  more  years 
to  go. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  story  as  far 
as  the  independent  offices  section  is 
concerned. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  following  sums 
are  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
supply  appropriations  (this  act  may  be  cited 
as  the  “Urgent  Deficiency  Appropriation. 
Act,  1955”)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1955,  and  for  other  purposes,  namely: 

Chapter  I 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 

House  of  Representatives 

For  payment  to  Florence  R.  Rogers,  widow 
of  Dwight,  L.  Rogers,  late  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Florida,  $12,500. 


For  payment  to  Nora  King,  mother-in-law, 
and  Isabel  Kanaga  and  Florence  R.  King, 
sisters  of  Paul  W.  Shafer,  late  a  Representa¬ 
tive  from  the  State  of  Michigan,  $12,500. 
Architect  of  the  Capitol 
Terraces  of  Capitol  Building:  Not  to  exceed 
$44,500  of  the  balance  of  the  appropriation 
for  “Terraces  of  Capitol  Building’’  contained 
in  the  Legislative  Appropriation  Act,  1954, 
unobligated  on  December  31,  1954,  is  hereby 
continued  available,  and  in  addition  to  the 
purposes  heretofore  authorized  shall  also  be 
available  for  reconstruction  of  the  House 
and  Senate  walkways  adjacent  to  the 
terraces. 

Chapter  II 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
The  limitation  under  this  heading  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Farm  Credit 
Administration  Appropriation  Act,  1955,  on 
the  amount  available  for  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Corporation  is  increased  from 
“$18,000,000”  to  “$25,290,000.” 

Chapter  HI 
INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
Federal  Housing  Administration 
The  amount  made  available  under  this 
head  in  title  H  of  the  Independent  Offices 
Appropriation  Act,  1955,  as  amended  by  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1955,  for 
administrative  expenses,  is  increased  from 
“$5,500,000”  to  “$5,625,000,”  and  the  limita¬ 
tion  on  the  amount  available  for  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  travel  is  increased  from  "$250,000” 
to  “$267,600”:  Provided,  That  the  limitation 
under  said  head  on  the  amounts  available 
for  certain  nonadministrative  expenses  of 
said  Administration  is  increased  from 
“$26,250,000”  to  not  to  exceed  “$31,560,000”: 
Provided  further,  That  no  part  of  the  funds 
contained  herein  shall  be  available  for  trans¬ 
fer,  but  shall  be  available  for  use  exclusively 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
Administrative  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  “Administra¬ 
tive  expenses,”  for  carrying  out  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  act  of  August  31,  1954  (Public 
Law  744),  $90,000,  to  be  derived  from  the 
War  Claims  Fund  created  by  section  13a  of 
the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  (Public  Law 
896,  approved  July  3,  1948) ;  and  this  amount 
and  amounts  previously  made  available  from 
this  source  to  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  for  “Administrative  expenses” 
shall  remain  available  until  June  30,  1955: 
Provided,  That  the  limitation  under  this 
head  in  the  Independent  Offices  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  1955,  as  amended  by  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Appropriation  Act,  1955,  on  the 
amount  available  for  expenses  of  travel  of 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
(War  Claims  Commission)  is  increased  from 
“$8,000”  to  “$12,000.” 

Chapter  IV 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con¬ 
tained  in  this  act,  or  of  the  funds  available 
for  expenditure  by  any  corporation  included 
in  this  act,  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  salary 
or  wages  .  of  any  person  who  engages  in  a 
strike  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  who  is  a  member  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Government  employees  that  asserts 
the  right  to  strike  against  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  or  who  advocates,  or  is  a 
member  of  an  organization  that  advocates, 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  force  or  violence:  Provided, 
That  for  the  purposes  hereof  an  affidavit 
shall  be  considered  prima  facie  evidence  that 
the  person  making  the  affidavit  has  not  con¬ 
trary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  strike  against  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  is  not  a  member  of  an 


organization  of  Government  employees  that 
asserts  the  right  to  strike  against  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  or  that  such 
person  does  not  advocate,  and  is  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  an  organization  that  advocates,  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  by  force  or  violence :  Provided  further. 
That  any  person  who  engages  in  a  strike 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
or  who  is  a  member  of  an  organization  of 
Government  employees  that  asserts  the  right 
to  strike  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  who  advocates,  or  who  is  a 
member  of  an  organization  that  advocates, 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  force  or  violence  and  ac¬ 
cepts  employment  the  salary  or  wages  for 
which  are  paid  from  any  appropriation  or 
fund  contained  in  this  or  any  other  act  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  felony  and,  upon  conviction, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  im¬ 
prisoned  for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both: 
Provided  further,  That  the  above  penalty 
clause  shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in 
substitution  for,  any  other  provisions  of 
existing  law. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  report 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  without 
amendment,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
Mr.  Cooper  having  assumed  the  chair  as 
Speaker  pro  tempore,  Mr.  Bolling, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re¬ 
ported  that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  2091) 
making  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1955,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  had  directed  him  to  report  the 
same  back  to  the  House  with  the  recom¬ 
mendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  to  final 
passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

- - - - 

DEPENDENCY  ALLOTMENT  CLAIMS 

\  IN  PUERTO  RICO 

Mr..  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanihious  consent  that  the  gentlemkn 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Short]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  R,ecord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request ’of  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois?  \  / 

There  was  nb  objection.  / 

Mr.  SHORT.  %Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  24  months  af*  investigation  of  de¬ 
pendency  allotments,  which  investiga¬ 
tion  is  now  known  K/s  Project  Big,  has 
been  underway  in  theVjnilitary  services. 
I  urged  this  investigation  in  January 
1953  and  have  had  intimate  knowledge 
of  its  progress/since  that  time.  This 
investigation  ynas  been  conducted  in 

Rthe  continental  United 
Lwaii.  I  wish  to\nnounce 
r  is  now  in  the  pita  cess  of 
ir  investigation  oK  these 
,11  areas  in  the  world  where 
is  feasible  ahd  effective 
:gun  the  investigation  tin. 
mce,  Austria,  and  Italy, 
i  secondary  dependents' 
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SENATES 

V 

1.  NO!  INATIONS  of  James  A.  NcConnell,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 

a  member  of  the  CCC  Board/of  Directors,  wero  received  (p.  310) 

2.  COTTON  ALLOT! ENTS,  Ser Stennis  requested  legislation  to  increase  cotton  acreage 

allotments  by  1,400 ,,000  acres,  and  Sen.  Daniel  supported  this  recommendation 

(pp.  306-8). 

3.  SURPLUS  DISPOSAL/7  Sens.  Schoeppel  and  Aiken  commended 'the  progress  under  the 

Agricultural  Tyade  Development  and  Assistance  Act,  and  Sen.  Schoeppel  suggested 
various  administrative  and  legislative  changes  regarding \he  program  (pp<>297-8}» 
Sen.  Jimdt  inserted  an  article  by  Edmund  Pendleton,  Jr/,  analyzing  this 
program  (ppu  267-9) o 


4.  VIRGIN  ISLANDS.  Received  a  communication  from  the  President  approving  certain 
mcy  actions  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation;  to  Interior  Xncl  Insular 

Aff/irs  Comittee  (p,  260)o 

5.  IMPORTS  ire  re  received  as  follows*  CCC,  National  Science  Foundation,  St  ./Lawrence 

Seaway  Development  Corp,,  agricultural  experiment  stations,  stockpiling  ‘-program, 
salt-water  research,  USDA  disnosal  of  foreign  excess  property,  and  ICC  (p^., 
259-61) .  *  *  \ 


6.  RECLAMATION;  ELECTRIFICATION.  Sen.  Neuberger  spoke  in  favor  of  construction/)! 

a 'multi-purpose  dam  at  Hells  Canyon  (pp.  29  2-3). 

7.  EXPENDITURES.  Sen.  Byrd  3poke  in  favor  of  balancing  the  budget  (p.  296) 


3.  C0I73TTEE  ASSIGNMENT.  Sen.  O’ Mahoney  was  appointed  to  replace  Sen.  Carlson  on 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Report  (pp.  296-7). 


9.  FORESTRY  APPROPRIATIONS »  Received  a  request  from  the  S.  C.  Legislature  for 
additional  employees  in  the  Sumter  National  Forest  (p.  26l). 


10.  ADJOURNED  until  Tues.,  Jan.  18  (p.  310).  It  is  planned  to  call  up  the  urgent 
deficiency  appropriation  bill  that  day  (pp.  290,  310). 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


11.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Sparkman,  including  two  news¬ 
paper  editorials,  criticizing  the  Dixon-Yates  contract  (pp„Al76-7,  A192—3 ) . 


Extension  of  remarks'', of  Sen.  Magnuson,  including  a  Public  Power  News 
article,  commending  the  putlic  utility  districts  of  Washington  State  on  their  ( 
silver  anniversary  and  point vng  out  that  "99  percent  of  the  farms  in  the  State 
have  been  electrified"  (p.  A]S5). 

\ 

12.  EDUCATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  McNamara  praising  the  establishment  of 
Michigan  State  College  as  the  first  land-grant  college  and  urging  more  Federal 
aid  for  education  (p,  A179)« 


13.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Extension  of  remarks  ofyRep.  Zablocki,  including  a  Library  of 

Congress  study  on  "Foreign  Trade  and  Milwaukee,"  emphasizing  the  primary  impact 
of  foreign  trade  on  manufacturing  ffrms  in  the  Milwaukee  area  (pp.  A131-92). 

/  \ 

BlfLS  INTRODUCED 

14*  PERSONNEL.  S.  372,  by  Sen.  Bridges  (for  himself  and  others),  to  provide  for 

civil-service  retirement  annuities  for  widowers \of  female  employees  who  die  in 
the  service;  to  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  (p*  262). 

S.  374>  by  Sen.  Jenner,  to  provide  for  extension,  and  suspension  in  cer-  ' 
tain  cases,  of  statutes  of  limitations  on  false  sweating  by  Government  employ¬ 
ees  with  respect  to  subversive  activities  and  connections;  to  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  (p,  262). 


15.  SI  ALL  BUSINESS.  S.  381,  382,  and  383,  by  Sen.  Sparkman,  t/  foster  small  busi¬ 
ness;  to  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  (p.  262). 


16.  RECLAMATION.  5.  4G3j  by  Sen.  Malone,  to  authorize  Colorado  Riv^r  works  at 
Bridge  Canyon;  to  Public  Works  Committee  (pp.  262-3). 

S.  405,  fcy  Sen.  Malone  (for  himself  and  others),  to  pr ovideXf or  Federal 
cooperation  in  non— Federal  reclamation  projects  and  for  non-Federif  participa¬ 
tion  in  Federal  projects;  to  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee\(p.  263). 


17.  EDUCATION^  S.  480,  by  Sen.  Humphrey  (for  himself  and  Sen.  Ives),  to  authorize 
Federal*  aid  for  school  construction;  to  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 

(p.  2/4). 


18.  FORESTRY .  3.  424,  by  Sen.  Goldwater,  to  authorize  conveyance  of  certain 

national  forest  land  to  Coconino  County,  Ariz.;  to  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee  (p.  263). 
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resented  as  a  public  service  by  Interna¬ 
tional  Latex  Corporation. 

the  dispatch  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  Njeports  circulating  throughout 
Europe,  actually  imply  that  Secretary 
Dulles  himself  is  beginning  to  believe 
that  the  French  have  lost  the  capacity 
to  govern  themselves.  Some  of  us  have 
frequently  been  briefed  by  Secretary 
Dulles  during\he  past  year;  and  I,  for 
one,  wish  to  sayvthat,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  he  has  never  implied,  in  any 
way,  that  the  French  people  have  lost  the 
ability  to  govern  themselves. 

It  seems  to  me  thatVrance,  which  was 
ravaged  and  weakened  by  two  wars  with¬ 
in  a  generation,  is  making  a  gallant  and 
successful  effort  to  become  stronger. 

Although  we  cannot  control  the 
thoughts  or  the  language  of  Everyone  in 
the  United  States  any  more  'than  can 
be  done  in  any  other  country,  1  believe 
that  confidence  in  France  and  the  French 
people  is  increasing,  not  only  amon^our 
government  officials,  but  also  among  the 
people  of  the  country  as  a  whole, 
have  not  lost  our  faith  in  the  ability  of 
France  to  maintain  her  place  among  the 
great  nations  of  the  world,  and  I  think 
we  should  tell  them  so  and  should  do 
what  we  can  to  overcome  the  baseless 
rumors  which  undoubtedly  are  being  cir¬ 
culated  by  those  who  mean  no  good 
either  to  France  or  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  the  dispatch  referred  to 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dispatch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  France  Resents 

Paris,  January  13. — France  is  profoundly 
disturbed  over  reports  from  Washington  that 
this  country  is  being  “written  off”  as  un¬ 
stable  and  unreliable,  despite  recent  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  London  and  Paris  agreements  in 
the  French  National  Assembly. 

These  reports  have  been  given  wide  circu¬ 
lation  throughout  Europe  during  the  past 
fortnight.  The  BBC  has  featured  them  on 
its  main  news  programs  and  they  have  been 
given  wide — and  doubtless  gratifying — circu¬ 
lation  in  Germany. 

The  reports  began  with  Washington  dis¬ 
patches  in  American  newspapers  shortly  be¬ 
fore  Christmas  which  said  that  Secretary 
Dulles  was  beginning  to  believe  that  the 
French  had  lost  the  capacity  to  govern  them¬ 
selves. 

Such  sentiments  were  echoed  in  other 
dispatches  which  said  Defense  Department 
officials  were  known  to  feel  that  France  was 
no  longer  a  good  risk,  at  least  as  an  anchor 
of  western  defense.  The  implication  was 
that  they  would  seek  other  and  more  reliable 
real  estate  on  which  to  build  further  bul¬ 
warks  for  defense. 

Dulles’  statement  about  French  incapacity 
to  govern  themselves '  was  made  before 
Premier  Mendes-France,  fighting  one  of  the 
great  parliamentary  .-battles  of  all  time,  final¬ 
ly  rammed  the  Parft  and  London  agreements 
through  the  National  Assembly.  But  what 
disturbs  France  even  more  is  that  the  echoes 
of  this  same  sentiment,  attributed  to  the  De¬ 
fense  Department,  were  made  after  France’s 
Assembly  had  given  the  green  light  to  Ger¬ 
man  sovereignty  and  rearmament. 

The  French  are  asking:  Are  these  doubts 
quite  ,/air,  or  even  Justified,  within  a  week 
of  tjjre  historic  and  successful  Assembly  de¬ 
base?  If  American  confidence  was  so  com¬ 
pletely  shaken,  why  choose  this  of  all  mo¬ 
unts  to  give  it  expression? 


For 


the  politicians  and  people  of  this  tention  to  an  advertisement  which  was 
country  were  under  the  impression  that,  if  ^ _ _  , _ _  _ }  „ 


they  did  not  ratify  German  rearmament, 
then  their  prestige  would  be  finished  in 
America.  But  they  were  certainly  not  under 
the  impression  that  when  their  Assembly 
ratified  that  the  name  of  France  would  be 
mud  at  any  rate. 

The  Dulles  threat  of  an  agonizing  reap¬ 
praisal,  they  believed,  held  good  only  so  long 
as  France  procrastinated  on  these  issues, 
not  when  it  took  firm  and  forceful  action. 

To  many  Frenchmen  this  new  defeatist  at¬ 
titude  in  the  Defense  Department — if  it  was 
correctly  reported — comes  as  a  shock  since 
( 1 )  they  have  ratified  German  rearmament  in 
the  lower  house,  (2)  France  has  a  leader 
in  Mendes-France  who  shows  signs  of  pulling 
the  nation  out  of  the  polite  semianarchy 
which  existed  for  years,  and  (3)  the  Premier 
is  preparing  next  month  to  push  through  his 
far-reaching  economic  reform  program  de¬ 
signed  to  harden  most  of  the  soft  spots  so 
long  criticized  by  American  economists. 

The  reports  already  have  created  resent¬ 
ment  and  some  French  observers  believe  this 
Washington  attitude  will  play  directly  into 
the  hands  of  the  neutralists,  the  superna¬ 
tionalists,  and  the  Communists.  Already, 

!£: sroups  *•“ 

“You  see,  we  always  told  you  the  Am@t- 
first  and  foremost,  pro-German. 


published  recently  by  the  Gibbs  Corp.,  of 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Under  the  heading,  “Keep  Her  Flying,” 
this  splendidly  phrased  advertisement 
puts  in  most  succinct  fashion  some  basic 
facts  pertaining  to  the  American  mer¬ 
chant  marine  that  merit  the '  attention  of 
every  citizen,  and  every  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress.  / 

The  Gibbs  Corp.  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  heartily  upon  this  most  timely  and 
most  convincing  presentation  of  the  plus 
side  of  the  shipping  question.  As  the 
members  of  the  public  relations  panel 
of  the  Propeller  Club  of  the  United 
States  were ,  reminded  at  the  recent 
Miami  convention  of  that  important  na¬ 
tional  organization,  by  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  leading  authorities  on  maritime 
matters',  Miss  Helen  Delich,  shipping  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Baltimore  Sim,  the  industry 
must'  let  the  people  know  what  a  job  it  is 
doing  for  the  country;  must  sell  its  serv¬ 
ices  to  our  people,  shippers  and  passen- 
/eei 


gers  alike.  This  the  Gibbs  advertise- 


ms  are, 

Add  now  that  we  have  voted  to  give  Germany 
arms  and  sovereignty,  the  Americans/are  no 
longeV  interested  in  us.  Only  a  f?w  weeks 
ago,  wmen  we  held  the  future  of/the  west¬ 
ern  alliance  in  the  hands  of  our. Parliament, 
the  French  were  noble  people  who  would 
surely  makedhe  noble  decision.  Now,  Amer¬ 
ica  is  lookinchelse where  for  her  ‘bulwark’  and 
where  else  bu 

Such  arguments  may,  be  false;  at  best 
gross  oversimplification’1;  but  they  have  a 
powerful  emotional  appeal. 

The  French  official  who  risked  his  con¬ 
stituency  in  the  next  general  election  to  vote 
last  week  for  German  rearmament  and  West¬ 
ern  stability  will'  not  lightly  to  having 
his  political  cgurage  put  down  to  instability. 
In  that  vote’  the  United  ^States  obtained 
potential  new  friends  outside  the  tight  little 
ranks  of  the  fretful  MRP  and  rightwing, 
some  of  Whose  most  powerful  members  voted 
againsj:  or  abstained  on  the  rearmament 
issue/" 

Many  strictly  neutral  observers  here  be¬ 
hove  that  now  is  the  time  for  the  propa- 
ganda-and-policy  battalions  of  our  Si,tate 
/Department  here  to  start  cultivating  tftese 
new  pro-Western  men  of  courage — who  risked 
all  to  vote  for  Western  solidarity — and  drop, 
those  former  leaders  of  France  who  procras¬ 
tinated  on  the  question  for  4  long  years  and 
then  voted  against  it. 

For,  if  France  is  to  shake  the  malaise  which 
has  gripped  her  since  the  Popular  Front, 
then  her  future  lies  in  the  honesty  and  cour¬ 
age  of  such  men  and  not  in  the  bitterness 
of  the  bad  losers  which  it  had  been  Ameri¬ 
can  policy  to  support,  both  in  the  present 
and  the  previous  administration.  (By  Sey¬ 
mour  Freidin  and  William  M.  Richardson  in 
the  New  York  Post.) 

(Presented  as  a  public  service  by  Interna¬ 
tional  Latex  Corp.,  Playtex  Park,  Dover,  Del.) 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver¬ 
tisement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Keep  Her  Flying 

The  tankers,  freighters  and  passenger  ships 
of  the  United  States  merchant  marine  are 
an  investment  in  peacetime  prosperity  and 
wartime  security.  From  the  operation  of 
these  privately  owned  ships  in  peaceful  com¬ 
merce  comes  a  chain  reaction  of  economic 
benefit  to  industry  and  commerce,  to  labor 
and  agriculture,  to  every  State  and  every 
part  of  the  population. 

In  the  Nation’s  defenses,  these  same  ships 
are  as  essential  as  planes,  tanks,  and  battle¬ 
ships;  they  are  the  logistical  key  to  any 
global  emergency.  Yet  this  vital  weapon  of 
war  earns  its  keep  and  pays  its  own  way  in 
peacetime,  both  directly  and  in  the  enormous 
contribution  of  the  merchant  marine  to  the 
national  economy. 

But  mothballed  ships  carry  no  cargoes, 
create  no  jobs,  and  train  no  men.  Only  a 
great  merchant  fleet,  carrying  on  this  Na¬ 
tion’s  share  of  the  world’s  maritime  com¬ 
merce,  can  bring  these  benefits.  Even  as  a 
reserve,  a  merchant  fleet  in  mothballs  will  be 
useless  unless  there  are  trained  officers,  sea- 
fnen  and  engineering  personnel  to  man  them 
When  needed — and  only  an  active  merchant 
fleet  will  provide  the  necessary  backlog  of 
men  with  deep-sea  training. 

Few  Americans  outside  the  maritime  in¬ 
dustries  know  the  facts  or  understand  the 
urgency 'of  this  question.  It  is  up  to  us  who 
do  know  to  pass  the  word — to  keep  our  Rep¬ 
resentative^,  in  Government  informed  and 
alert,  to  speak  up  at  every  opportunity  in 
behalf  of  the' merchant  marine,  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  clubs  and  organizations 
working  to  keep 'the  Stars  and  Stripes  flying 
on  the  maritime  trade  routes  of  the  world. 


URGENT  NEEDS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
SHIPPING  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
conviction  that  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  would  give 
more  favorable  consideration  to  the  ur¬ 
gent  needs  of  American  shipping  if  they 
understood  more  clearly  the  importance 
of  that  great  industry  to  the  economy 
and  security  of  our  country,  I  invite  at- 


EXECUTIVE 


REFERRED 


MESSAGES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sparkman  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  AND  ADJOURN¬ 
MENT  TO  TUESDAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  before  moving  an  adjournment,  I 
desire  to  make  a  brief  announcement. 

As  stated  earlier  in  the  day,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  request  made  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  for  leave  to  file 
a  report  when  the  Senate  is  not  in  ses¬ 
sion,  it  is  the  plan  of  the  leadership, 
after  having  conferred  with  the  minority 
leader,  to  call  up  on  Tuesday  next  the 
urgent  deficiency  appropriation  bill.  I 
desire  that  all  Senators  have  adequate 
notice  that  the  consideration  of  that 
bill  will  be  the  business  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  on  Tuesday. 

I  now  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  Tuesday  next,  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o’clock  and  59  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Tuesday,  January  18, 
1955,  at  12  o’clock  meridian. 

_ 

NOMINATIONS  ' 

Executive  nominatiops^eceived  by  the 
Senate  January  14,  T955: 

Department:  of  Agriculture 

James  A.  McConnell,  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  Assisjam  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  vice 
Ross^&lHey,  resigned. 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
James  A.  McConnell,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  vice  Ross 
Rizley,  resigned. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Kenneth  H.  Tuggle,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
an  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  for 
the  term  of  7  years  expiring  December  31, 
1961.  (Reappointment.) 

Everett  Hutchinson,  of  Texas,  to  be  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  December  31, 
19^8,  vice  Charles  D.  Mahaffie. 

NaWinal  Security  Training  Commissioj 
Gen.  >Jalter  Bedell  Smith,  United-States 
Army,  retired^  to  be  a  member  ofjire  National 
Security  Tranjhig  Commission  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  wym  exjjirmg  June  19,  1956. 

Supreme  Court, territory  of  Hawaii 
Philip  L.  Rjp<of  Hawaii,  to  be  associate 
justice  of,--tffe  Supreme  C^urt,  Territory  of 
Hawapf"vice  Louis  LeBaron  whose  term  has 
eiysfred. 

Board  of  Parole 

George  Glenn  Killinger,  of  VirginiaNto  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  Whe 
term  expiring  September  30,  1960.  Dr.  Kit 
linger  is  now  serving  in  this  post  under  an 
appointment  which  expired  September  30, 
1954. 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment 


to  the  grade  indicated  in  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey: 

To  be  commissioned  lieutenants 

William  R.  Kachel,  effective  January  1, 
1955. 

Hal  P.  Demuth,  effective  Jarfluary  5,  1955. 

Pentti  A.  Stark,  effective" January  18,  1955. 

Merlyn  E.  Natto,'"effective  February  25, 
1955. 

commissioned  lieutenants 
(■junior  grade) 

Robert  C.  Munson,  effective  January  9, 
1955. 

Gerard  E.  Haraden,  effective  January  10, 
1955. 

To  be  commissioned  ensigns 

David  E.  Livingston 

Kelly  E.  Taggart 

James  D.  Slayden 

In  the  Navy 

Rear  Adm.  Bartholomew  W.  Hogan,  Medi¬ 
cal  Corps,  United  States  Navy,  to  be  Surgeon 
General  and  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
for  a  term  of  4  years. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

Gen.  Raymond  A.  Anderson,  United 
State2\Marine  Corps,  to  be  Quartermaster 
General  af  the  Marine  Corps,  with  the  rank 
of  major  general,  for  a  period  of  2  years  from 
February  1,  18 
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phy,  and  theology — that  he  devoted  most  of 
iis  time  at  Strasbourg  University.  His  philo¬ 
sophical  thought  has  profoundly  influenced 
twcneenerations. 

Happiness  filled  all  of  Schweitzer's  early 
life.  Hte  interest  in  music,  philosophy,  and 
theologysjnay  be  partially  accounted  for  by 
inheritance;  both  of  his  grandfathers  were 
organists  anfl  one  was  also  a  schoolmaster, 
and  his  fathek  was  a  leading  Alsatian  pastor. 
But  for  the  yopng  Schweitzer  happiness  was 
the  twin  of  shared  pain.  As  he  says,  “Who¬ 
ever  is  spared  personal  pain  must  feel  himself 
called  to  help  in  diminishing  the  pain  of 
others.  We  must  alpmarry  our  share  of  the 
misery  which  lies  upc\  the  world.” 

In  1896,  when  he  wak  21,  he  determined 
that  he  should  live  for  science  and  art  until 
he  was  30,  and  after  that  g\ve  his  talents  to 
the  direct  service  of  humantty.  When  this 
time  came  he  was  already  onP  of  the  finest 
organists  in  Europe,  and  principal  of  the 
Theological  College  of  St.  Thomas,  Stras¬ 
bourg;  famous  friends  like  the\organist, 
Widor,  his  teacher,  and  writer,  Rompin  Rol- 
land,  protested  that  he  would  take  hik  great 
gifts  to  the  wilderness  of  equatorial  Africa. 
His  will  was  firm,  however,  and  he  plunged 
into  medicine.  By  1913  he  was  ready  to 

Since  he  has  been  in  Lambarene  his  wor 
has  been  impeded  many  times  by  wars  and 
insufficient  funds.  And  the  medical  needs 
of  Africa  are  bottomless.  Several  times  Dr. 
Schweitzer  has  had  to  return  to  Europe,  to 
write  books,  lecture,  or  perform  in  concert 
in  order  to  earn  the  funds  necessary  to  keep 
his  hospital  out  of  the  arms  of  the  encircling 
jungles.  He  himself  has  endured  sickness, 
ulcerated  feet,  and  the  unpredictable  rains 
and  exasperating  folkways  of  primeval  Africa. 
One  may  imagine  that  such  a  sensitive  and 
disciplined  man  has  had  many  moments  of 
doubt;  however  this  may  be,  he  has  never 
ceased  to  work,  in  the  most  practical  ways, 
for  the  health  and  understanding  of  his 
beloved  Africans,  in  that  continent  which  is 
now  his  second  home. 

In  Schweitzer’s  own  words: 

"I  wanted  to  be  a  doctor  that  I  might  be 
able  to  work  without  having  to  talk.  For 
years  I  had  been  giving  myself  out  in  words 
*  *  *  this  new  form  of  activity  I  could  not 
represent  to  myself  as  talking  about  the 
religion  of  love,  but  only  as  an  actual  put¬ 
ting  it’  into  practice. 

“Only  at  quite  rare  moments  have  I  felt 
really  glad  to  be  alive.  I  could  not  but  feel 
with  a  sympathy  full  of  regret  all  the  pain 
that  I  saw  around  me,  not  only  that  of  men 
but  that  of  the  whole  creation.  From  this 
community  of  suffering  I  have  never  tried 
to  withdraw  myself.  It  seemed  to  me  a  mat/ 
ter  of  course  that  we  should  all  take  our 
share  of  the  burden  of  pain  which  lies  qpon 
the  world. 

“It  was  quite  Incomprehensible  t/  me — 
this  was  before  I  began  going  to  school — why 
in  my  evening  prayers  I  should  pray  for 
human  beings  only.  So  when  .ftiy  mother 
had  prayed  with  me  and  had  kissed  me  good¬ 
night  I  used  to  add  silently  f  prayer  that  I 
had  composed  myself  for  all/Iiving  creatures. 
It  ran  thus :  ‘O,  Heavenly  Pother,  protect  and 
bless  all  things  that  have.ftreath;  guard  them 
from  all  evil  and  let  theln  sleep  in  peace.’ 

“Truth  has  no  special  time  of  its  own.  Its 
hour  is  now— alwayi 

“People  say  I  understand  something  about 
music,  but  the  sweetest  sound  I  have  ever 
heard  came  fre'm  a  room  one  night  when 
from  the  change  in  a  baby’s  crying  I  knew 
that  the  crisis  had  passed,  and  that  he  would 
be  well  agsfin. 

“Those'’  who  have  learned  by  experience 
what  physical  pain  and  bodily  anguish  mean 
belong  together  all  the  world  over;  they  are 
united  by  a  secret  bond.  One  and  all,  they 
kndw  the  horrors  of  suffering  to  which  man 
in  be  exposed,  and  one  and  all  they  know 
le  longing  to  be  free  from  pain. 


“He  speaks  to  us  the  same  word:  ‘Follow 
thou  me!’  and  sets  us  to  the  tasks  which  He 
has  to  fulfill  for  our  time.  He  commands. 
And  to  those  who  obey  Him,  whether  they 
be  wise  or  simple.  He  will  reveal  Himself  in 
the  toils,  the  conflicts,  the  sufferings  which 
they  shall  pass  through  in  His  fellowship, 
and,  as  an  ineffable  mystery,  they  shall  learn 
in  their  own  experience  who  He  is. 

“An  organ  is  like  a  cow;  one  does  not  look 
at  its  horns  so  much  as  at  its  milk. 

“Joy,  sorrow,  tears,  lamentation,  laughter — • 
to  all  these  music  gives  voice,  but  in  such  a 
way  that  we  are  transported  from  the  world 
of  unrest  to  a  world  of  peace,  and  see  reality 
in  a  new  way,  as  if  we  were  sitting  by  a  moun¬ 
tain  lake  and  contemplating  hills  and  woods 
and  clouds  in  the  tranquil  and  fathomless 
water.” 

ALBERT  SCHWEITZER’S  CAREERS 

Music:  Eugene  Munch,  1857-98,  a  biog¬ 
raphy  of  his  friend  and  first  organ  teacher. 
J.  S.  Bach,  a  huge,  two-volume  biography 
of  the  giant  Baroque  composed.  Many  organ 
recordings,  some  made  in  Europe  in  order 
to  buy  medicaments  for  the  Lambarene  hos¬ 
pital.  Also  a  book  on  organs  and  organ 
building,  and  an  edition  of  Bach’s  organ 
works  (with  Widor).  Dr.  Schweitzer  still 
practices  regularly  on  a  special,  termite- 
proof  organ  donated  by  European  friends. 
.Theology:  The  Quest  of  the  Historical 
Jesus  (1906),  which  sums  up  the  work  of 
20o\years  of  Biblical  higher  criticism/  and 
provides  an  original  interpretation  of-  many 
textual  problems  in  Scripture,  has  been 
called  tag  most  influential  bock  of*' theology 
publishetKjn  this  century.  He  has  also  writ¬ 
ten  two  bdbks  on  Paul,  a  psychiatric  study 
of  Jesus  (written  for  his  docthr-of -medicine 
thesis),  and  (Christianity  arid  the  Religions 
of  the  World.  Dr.  Schweitzer  is  himself  a 
preacher;  during  World  War  I  he  preached 
in  Strasbourg,  and^he  pteaches  regularly  to 
Africa. 

tobiographical  works 
Lire  and  Thought,  On 
Primeval  Forest,  and 
Memoirs  of  Childhood  and  Youth.  He  has 
also  written,  partly  from  lectures  given  over 
Europe,  the  two-volume  Philosophy  of  Civili¬ 
zation.  He  has  won  innumerable  medals, 
prizes,  and  honors  from  all  oveiVthe  earth, 
and  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  1962 

Medibine:  The  hospital  plant  at  Lambarene 
has  had  to  be  moved  physically  and  rebuilt 
several  times.  In  addition  to  common'ran- 
ditions,  Schweitzer  must  treat  tropical 
Scourges  like  epidemics  of  amebic  and  bacr 
lary  dysentery,  malaria  (almost  all  his  paX 
tients  have  this),  strangulated  hernia,  ele¬ 
phantiasis,  leprosy,  etc.  Many  Africans  also 
suffer  from  severe  nutritional  deficiencies 
which  may  be  responsible  for  the  prevalence 
of  (uncancerous)  tumor. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  THOUGHT 

Rational  thought  is  important  for  its  own 
sake  and  as  it  leads  to  a  higher  form  which 
Schweitzer  calls  mystical  thought.  Pure 
reason  can  carry  us  only  so  far;  to  penetrate 
further  we  must  quiet  the  mind  and  await 
the  insight  for  which  reason  has  prepared  us. 

This  higher  thought  may  contradict  the 
expectations  of  logical,  rational  thought. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  men  have  often  dis¬ 
trusted  it.  Actually  the  new  insight  may  be 
a  premise,  in  support  of  which  rational 
thought  must  build  a  new  structure.  More¬ 
over,  intuitive  insight  may  include  a  larger 
whole  than  sense  data  can  immediately  ver¬ 
ify,  just  as  complete  knowledge  of  H.O  must 
include  awareness  of  ice  and  steam  even 
though  water  be  its  present  form  recognized 
by  the  senses.  Water  when  it  boils  does  not 
cease  to  be  H.O.  So  rational  thought  does 
not  cease  to  be  thought  when  it  boils  over 
into  mystical,  or  integral,  thought.  Schweit¬ 
zer  recognizes  that  mystical  thought  may 
lead  to  a  denial  of  knowledge  based  upon 


reason,  and  seek  an  experience  apart  from 
life  itself.  But  this  is  a  growth  to  be  pruned. 
He  says  that  mysticism  is  not  the  flowei/%n 
the  plant  of  thought.  Z 

It  is  but  the  stalk;  ethics  is  the  /flower. 
What  he  calls  ethical  mysticism,  therefore, 
“admits  how  absolutely  mysterious  and  un¬ 
fathomable  are  the  world  and  (fife.  It  is 
knowledge  insofar  as  it  does  know  the  one 
thing  which  we  can  and  must  know  in  the 
sphere  of  this  mystery,  nameljr,  that  all  being 
is  life,  and  that  in  loving.*  self-devotion  to 
other  life  we  realize  our  spiritual  union  with 
infinite  being.” 

Ordinary  commonsehse  knowledge  tells  us 
that  we  must  watch  At  ter  ourselves  and  our 
interests  first.  But  that  knowledge  is  super¬ 
seded  when,  through  the  experience  of  love, 
we  see  that  another’s  life  is  as  important  as 
our  own.  Schweitzer,  like  Gandhi,  would 
have  us  go  one  step  further  and  see  all  others 
as  objects  of  love.  This  step  reason  cannot 
take  for  us;  nor  can  emotional  attachment  to 
another  person.  The  step  is  made  for  us 
when  we  determine  to  look  beyond  the  tem¬ 
poral  to  the  eternal,  to  seek  communion  with 
the  ground  of  all  being. 

But,  insists  le  grand  docteur,  we  cannot 
break  through  the  ultimate  mystery.  Beyond 
us  is  the  unfathomable  deep.  While  we  may 
measure  time,  we  cannot  measure  eternity, 
and  our  time  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
eternal.  It  is  an  awesome  prospect  to  view 
and  as  we  watch  it  we  see  all  living  creatures 
mirrored  there.  All  creatures  as  one. 


his  staff  and  patient 
Philosophy:  His 
include  Out  of 
the  Edge  of  tla'e 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI¬ 
CLES,  ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  AP¬ 
PENDIX 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appendix, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KNOWLAND: 

Address  delivered  by  him  at  second  an¬ 
nual  international  student  exchange  dinner, 
Houston,  Tex.,  Thursday,  January  13,  1955, 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA: 

Statement  by  himself  in  reference  to  cen¬ 
tennial  of  land-grant  colleges. 

By  Mr.  BEALL : 

Second  inaugural  address  by  Hon.  Theodore 
R.  McKeldon,  Governor  of  Maryland,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  January  12,  1955. 

By  Mr.  CARLSON: 

Inaugural  address  by  Gov.  Fred  Hall,  of 
Kansas. 

Farewell  address  of  outgoing  Gov.  Edward 
kF.  Arn,  of  Kansas. 

Article  relating  to  100th  anniversary  of 
Post  Office  at  Lawrence,  Kans.,  published 
ie  Lawrence  (Kans.)  Dairy  Journal  World. 
By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 

Address  by  Dean  Clarence  Manion,  entitled 
‘States 'Rights  and  the  Supreme  Court.” 

ByWCr.  SPARKMAN: 

Editorial\entitled  “Dixon-Yates  Contract 
Needs  Close  locrutiny,”  published  in  the  Des 
Moines  Register  of  October  19,  1954. 

Editorial  entK)ed  “The  Dixon-Yates  Power 
Deal  Smells,”  published  in  the  Huntsville 
(Ala.)  Times  of  September  26,  1954. 

Gridiron  Club  comment  on  the  Dixon- 
Yates  contract,  at  alyiual  meeting  on  De¬ 
cember  12,  1954. 

By  Mr.  BYRD: 

Editorial  and  article  ill  reference  to  the 
President’s  message  to  Congress. 

By  Mr.  STENNIS  (oifl. behalf  of  Mr. 

Ervin) :  \ 

Defense  Mobilization  Order  IVA3,  establish¬ 
ing  an  Advisory  Committee  on  th#Watch  In¬ 
dustry,  and  a  press  release  in  cWmection 
therewith. 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL: 

Excerpts  from  remarks  by  James  Stewart 
at  the  Air  Force  Association  luncheom^t 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  on  August  20,  1954. 
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\  By  Mr.  WILEY: 

Article  from  the  January  1955  issue  of  Eagle 
magazine,  and  article  from  the  magazine 
Retirement  Life,  relating  to  the  Crusade  for 
Freedom  and  Radio  Free  Europe. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

Article  entitled  “Twenty-five  Years  of  Prog¬ 
ress  Under  Democracy,”  published  in  the  De¬ 
cember  1954  Public  Power  News,  issued  by  the 
Washington  Public  Utility  Districts  Associa¬ 
tion.  s 

By  Mr.  DANIEL: 

Statement  on  22channiversary  of  the  Lone 
Ranger. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

Article  entitled  “Edward  J.  Noble  Gives 
$5,000,000  to  Fund,”  published  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  Monday,  December 
20,  1954. 

CONTINUED  INVESTIGATION  AND 

COMBATING  OP  THE  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  COMMUNIST  CONSPIRACY 

AGAINST  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  if  Senators  will  indulge  me,  after 
conferring  with  the  minority  leader,  Y 
understand  that  several  Senators  are 
planning  to  be  absent  from  the  Chamber 
later  in  the  day  to  attend  a  funeral. 
Several  Senators  also  plan  to  be  absent 
from  the  Chamber  next  week. 

Therefore,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  Senate  Resolution 
18,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  resolution,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  yeas  and  nays  will  be  ordered  on 
the  resolution,  and  that  immediately 
after  the  resolution  is  disposed  of,  the 
Senate  will  return  to  the  consideration 
of  morning  business,  so  that  Senators 
may  continue  to  make  insertions  in  the 
Record  and  to  conduct  other  routine 
business. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  majority 
leader  spoke  to  me  about  the  proposed 
procedure.  I  know  of  no  opposition  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  to  Senate  Resolution 
18.  It  was  indicated  to  me,  however, 
that  a  yea-and-nay  vote  was  desired.  I 
understand  that  several  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  planning  to 
attend  a  funeral  this  afternoon,  and  also 
that  several  Senators  on  both  sides/of 
the  aisle  wish  to  attend  the  inauguration 
of  their  Governors  next  week.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  the  resolution  at  this  time. 
If  that  course  is  followed,  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  will  be  able  to  meet  their 
commitments.  Following,  the  vote  on 
the  resolution,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senate  will  resume  the  trans¬ 
action  of  routine  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Secretary  will  readahe  resolution  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  resolutioh  (S.  Res.  18)  was  read 
as  follows :  / 

Resolved,  jtfh at  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  United/States  is  recognized  to  be  a  part 
of  the  international  Communist  conspiracy 
against  ^ne  United  States  and  all  democratic 
forms  pi  government.  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  its  appropriate  committees 
should  continue  diligently  and  vigorously  to 
investigate,  expose,  and  combat  this  con¬ 
spiracy  and  all  subversive  elements  and  per¬ 
sons  connected  therewith,  including  the 


completion  of  all  pending  and  unfinished 
investigations  of  such  nature. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Texas  desire  to  have 
an  immediate  vote  on  the  resolution? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  there  is 
no  objection,  the  yeas  and  nays  having 
been  ordered,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
Senate  is  ready  to  vote  on  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez], 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Green],  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lehman],  the  Senator  fro: 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  the  Senatj 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  ,  afid 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  S mathers] 
are  absent  on  official  business.  / 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  is  absent  by  leave  of’  the  Sen¬ 
ate  because  of  illness.  / 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O’Mahoney]  is.absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell]  is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

I  announce  further,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr, .Ervin],  thk  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island'  [Mr.  Greenjv the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr,  Mon- 
roneyJ’,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O’Mahoney],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  would  vo 
'“yea.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Case]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate, 
and  if  present  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  84, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 84 


Stennis 

Symington 

Thurmond 


Case,  S.  Dak. 
Chavez 
Ervin 
Green 


Thye 

Watkins 

Welker 

NOT  VOTING 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Lehman 

Monroney 


Wiley 

Williams 

Young 

-12 

O'Mahone 
Pastore^ 
RusselJ 
Smatl  ers 


So  the  resolution 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  Aempore.  In 
accordance  with  the  understanding  pre¬ 
viously  had,  the  Senate  will  resume 
morning  business,  strictly  under  the 
2 -minute  rule. 


the 

ur- 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  REPORT  THE 
URGENT  DEFICIENCY  BILL  DUR¬ 
ING  THE  ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad¬ 
journment  of  the  Senate  following  to¬ 
day’s  session  I  may  report,  from 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
gent  deficiency  appropriation  bill,  H.  R. 
2091,  which  has  passed  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  so  that  it  may  be  considered 
by  the  Senate  next  Tuesday. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  connection  with  the  request  just 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  for  permission  to  report  the  ur¬ 
gent  deficiency  appropriation  bill  during 
the  recess  of  the  Senate,  it  is  the  plan, 
following  a  conference  between  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  minority  leader  and  myself, 
to  call  up  the  urgent  deficiency  bill  in  the 
Senate  next  Tuesday.  I  simply  desired 
Senators  to  have  advance  notice  of  this 
i  intention. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arizona?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


Aiken 

Eastland 

Long 

Allott 

Ellender 

Magnuson 

Anderson 

Flanders 

Malone 

Barkley 

Frear 

Mansfield 

Barrett 

Fulbright 

Martin,  Iowa 

Beall 

George 

Martin,  Pa. 

Bender 

Goldwater 

McCarthy 

Bennett 

Gore 

McClellan 

Bible 

Hayden 

McNamara 

Bricker 

Hennings 

Millikin 

Bridges 

Hickeniooper 

Morse 

Bush 

Hill 

Mundt 

Butler 

Holland 

Murray 

Byrd 

Hruska 

Neely 

Capehart 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

Carlson 

Ives 

Payne 

Case,  N.  J. 

Jackson 

Potter 

Clements 

Jenner 

Purtell 

Cotton 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Robertson 

Curtis 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Saltonstall 

Daniel 

Kefauver 

Schoeppel 

Dirksen 

Kilgore 

Scott 

Douglas 

Knowland 

Smith,  Maine 

Duff 

Kuchel 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Dworshak 

Langer 

Sparkman 

MILITARY  SECURITY  THROUGH 
ADEQUATE  AIRPOWER 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
best  presentation  I  have  read  in  some 
time  as  to  why  adequate  airpower,  Army, 
Navy,  and  the  Air  Force,  is  not  a  matter 
that  can  be  handled  as  one  handles  nor- 
lal  American  production  problems  in 
hard-line  items  is  contained  in  a 
thoughtful  article  by  an  able  and  expe¬ 
rienced  newspaperman  in  this  field,  Brig. 
Gen.  Thomas  R.  Phillips,  published  in 
the  St.'  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  January 
12,  1955. \ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti¬ 
cle  be  printed  in  the  Record  directly 
following  these  remarks. 

There  being 'no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  \ 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of 
January  12,  1955] 

Fourteen  Billion  Five  ,  Hundred  Million 
Dollar  Air  Force  Budget  Not  for  Expan¬ 
sion  but  for  Buying  Revolutionary  New 
Type  Planes — Replacements  for  Present 
Craft  Must  Be  Capable  of  Spheds  of  Thou¬ 
sands  of  Miles  per  Hour  aWd  Vertical 
Takeoffs— Rapid  Obsolescenses  Poses 

Dilemma 

(By  Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  H.  Phillips]^  U.  S. 
Army  (retired),  military  analyst  cY  the 
Post-Dispatch) 

Washington,  January  12. — The  Air 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1956,  which  is  to 
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JDGLT.  Received  the  President's  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1956  (H,  Doc.  16;: 
to  Appropriations  Committee  ( pp y313—3o)\  Rep.  Cannon  criticized  failure  to 
o  ala  nee  the  Budget  and  objectepto  various  features  of  the  Budget  document;  arc 
Reps.  Halleck,  I  cCormack,  mahon,  and  other sNdis cussed  this  matter  (pp.  338-44/ • 
Attached  to  this  Digest’  are  (1)  excerpt  sy/Cr  on  the  Budget  message  and  (2) 
u.  s  urinary  statement  of  th^  estimates  recommended  for  this  Department  in  the 
*956  Budget  compared  witK  1955. 

Distribution  of  copies  of  the  Budget  is  beinXmade  through  the  agency 
budget  offices,  pursuant  to  a  regular  distribution  list  v.rhich  was  recently  pre¬ 
pared  in  cooperatio/1  ' with  the  agencies  of  the  Department.  Copies  of  the  Budget 
".all  not  be  available  from  the  Legislative  Reporting  otaff,  A  very  small 
reserve  supply  will  be  available  from  the  Division  of  Estimates  and  Allotments 
of  this  office/  Ext.  5901,  to  meet  extreme  and  unforeseen  ^emergencies, 

•  DPORTS  were ^.received  as  follows:  National  Science  Foundation  \H»  Doc.  74), 

CCC  operations  (H.  Doc,  73),  St,  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cbrp,  (H.  Doc,  71), 
and  ACPS /operations  (pp.  341,  355). 


continua- 
Ov orations 


3.  REORGANIZATION.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  J.  Res.  4,  to  provide 

tioryof  a  former  I  ember  of  Congress  on  the  Commission  on  Govenvnei 
(pp.  311—12),  This  measure  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President. 

4,  /TARIFFS.  Rep.  Lahham  objected  to  a  proposal  to  lower  the  tariff  on  cotton  jjj'  'ods 
to  be  imported  from.  Japan,  and  Reps.  Staggers  and  Bailey  criticized  the  tra< 


-2- 


agreeir.enbs  program  (pp.  344-5,  351-4). 


5.  hDJOURNED  until  Thurs.,  Jan.  20 ,  when  the  President's  Economic  Report  is^  to  be 
receit^d  (pp.  354,  Dl6).  ___  ___ _ _ _ _ 


SENATE 


6.  URGENT  DEFICIENCY  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1955.  The  Appropriations  Committee  voted 
to  report  this  bill,  H.  R.  2091  (p.  D15). 


7.  COIITTTEE  ASSIGN!  ENTS.  The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  announced 

selection  of  subcoV^ittees,  including  one  on  Surface  Transportation  with  Sen. 
Smathers  as  chairman  (p.  D15). 

\ 

8.  SELECTIVE  SERVICE.  Both  Houses  received  the  President’s  message  on  composition 

of  the  armed  forces,  including  a  recommendation  for  a/4-year  extension  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  (H.  Doc.  68)*  to  Armed  Services  Committees  (pp.  226- 
8,  259;  Jan.  13,  14). 


COn.ttTTEE  HEARINGS  RELEASED  BY  GPO 


9.  URGENT  DEFICIENCY  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1955.  H.  Appropriations  Committee. 

wmi 


ITEi'SVEN  APPENDIX 


10.  FOREIGN  AID.  Rep.  Gross  inserted  his\speech  criticizing  foreign  aid  and  stating 
that  we  teach  Brazilians  how  to  grow  0£>f fee  but  do  nothing  about  coffee  specu¬ 
lation  (pp.  A201-3). 


11.  SURPLUS  C0I7'0DITIES;  TEXTILES.  Rep.  Lane  inserted  a  newspaper  editorial 

explaining  briefly  how  surplus  commodities  ‘are  acquired  by  the  Government  and 
urging  the  Government  to  purchase  textiles  in  order  to  keep  mills  operating  in 
labor -surplus  areas  (p*  A2C6). 


/ 


12.  ST.  LATiKENCE  SEAWAY;  EIECTRIMCATIOU.  Rep.  lane  inserted  a  newspaper  editorial/" 
claiming  that  the  proposal  to  furnish  St.  Lawrence\power  to  New  York  City  is 
not  practical  (p.  A210).  / 


13.  TARIFFS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Westland  opposing  any  reduction  in 
tariffs  on  imported  Japanese  crabs  and  oysters  (pp.  A2E2- 3). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


14.  PRICE  SUPPORTS.  K.  R.  2373,  by  Rep.  Bass,  Term.,  "to  amend  thq  Agricultural 

Act  of  1949,  as/amended,  with  respect  to  price  supports  for  basic  commodities"; 
to  Agriculture^ Committee  (p.  355).  \ 

H.  R.  2374,  by  Rep.  Bass,  Term.,  to  provide  for  dairy  supports  at  not  less 
than  90$  op  parity;  to  Agriculture  Committee  (p.355). 

H.  RP  2411,  by  Rep.  Johnson,  Wi s . ,  to  provide  for  dairy  supports  at  10 0% 
of  parity^  to  Agriculture  Committee  (p.  356). 

15.  SOIL  C QllsERVAT ION ;  ACREAGE  ALLOTIENTS.  H.  R*  2412,  by  Rep.  Jones,  No.,  a'ad  H.R. 

2415,  by  Rep.  Laird,  to  repeal  the  requirement  that  farmers  conform  to  a  n^page 
allotments  on  basic  crops  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  ACP  payments;  to  A| 
culture  Commiittee  (p.  356). 


Calendar  No.  2 


84th  Congress  ) 

SENATE 

j  Report 

1st  Session  ) 

(  No.  6 

URGENT  DEFICIENCY  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1955 


January  17,  1955. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Hayden,  from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  submitted 

the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  2091] 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(H.  R.  2091)  making  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1955,  and  for  other  purposes,  report  the  same  to  the  Senate  with 
various  amendments  and  present  herewith  information  relative  to 


the  changes  made. 

Amount  of  bill  as  passed  House _ $25,  000 

Amount  of  increase  by  Senate  committee _  968,  950 

Amount  of  bill  as  reported  to  Senate _ _  993,  950 
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URGENT  DEFICIENCY  APPROPRIATIONS,  1955  3 

Increases  and  Limitations 

Chapter  I.  Legislative  branch: 

Senate: 

Beneficiaries  of  deceased  Senators _  $25,  000 

Salaries,  officers  and  employees: 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph  be  added  to  the  bill: 

The  appropriation  for  salaries  of  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Senate  contained  in  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1955,  is  made 
available  for  the  employment  of  additional  clerical 
assistants  for  each  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  so  that  the  allowance  for  adminis¬ 
trative  and  clerical  assistants  for  such  Senators 
will  be  equal  to  that  allowed  other  Senators  from 
States  having  a  population  of  more  than  three 
million  but  less  than  five  million,  the  population 
of  said  State  having  exceeded  three  million 


inhabitants. 

Office  of  the  Secretary _  4,  845 

Senate  policy  committees _  440 

Joint  Committee  on  Printing _  115 

Inquiries  and  investigations _  795,  000 

Stationery _  3,  550 


Total,  Senate _  828,  950 

Chapter  III.  Independent  Offices 

Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations _  140,  000 


The  committee  considered  a  supplemental  estimate  which 
was  not  submitted  to  the  House,  requesting  $160,000  additional, 
to  remain  effective  until  June  30,  1955,  in  the  event  the  ter¬ 
mination  date  of  the  Commission  is  extended  by  enactment  of 
H.  R.  2010. 

In  recommending  an  increase  of  $140,000  for  the  Commission, 
the  committee  believes  the  termination  date  for  the  Com¬ 
mission  should  be  May  31,  1955,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  recommendations  to  be  submitted  during  the 
1st  session  of  the  84th  Congress.  Meanwhile,  for  the  same 
reason,  if  practicable,  as  the  Commission  may  complete  its 
studies  on  a  particular  subject,  the  committee  requests  that 
part  of  the  report  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress,  without 
awaiting  the  completion  of  all  studies  for  the  final  report. 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States. 

The  committee  recommends  that  $130,000,  as  requested  in 
the  supplemental  estimate,  be  provided  as  an  additional 
amount  for  administrative  expenses,  together  with  the  unobli¬ 
gated  balance  of  $45,000  from  the  old  War  Claims  Commission. 

In  recommending  this  increase  of  $40,000  over  the  House 
allowance,  the  committee  relies  on  the  positive  assurance  by 
the  Commission  that  the  former  war  claims  program  will  be 
finally  completed  by  March  31,  1955,  thus  allowing  faster 
progress  by  a  trained  force  on  the  Korean  claims  and  the  new 
categories  of  war  claims  authorized  in  the  83d  Congress. 


Total  increase _  968,  950 

Amount  of  bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate _  993,  950 


Comparative  statement  of  budget  estimates  and  amounts  recommended  in  the  bill 
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1  Increase  in  administrative  expenses  limitation  from  $18,000,000  to  $25,290,000. 
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84th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  2 

H.  R.  2091 

[Report  No.  6] 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

January  14, 1955 

Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 

January  IT,  1955 

Reported,  under  authority  of  the  order  of  the  Senate  of  January  14,  1955,  by 

Mr.  Hayden,  with  amendments 

[Omit  the  part  struck  through  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


AN  ACT 

Making  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1955,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 

4  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  to  supply 

5  appropriations  (this  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  “Urgent  De- 

6  ficiency  Appropriation  Act,  1955”)  for  the  fiscal  year 

7  ending  June  30,  1955,  and  for  other  purposes,  namely: 
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CHAPTER  I 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 

Senate 

For  payment  to  Harriet  McCarran,  widow  of  Pat 
McCarran,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Nevada, 
$12,500. 

For  payment  to  Mary  R.  P.  Mayhank,  widow  of  Burnet 
R.  Mayhank,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  $12,500. 

SALARIES,  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES 
The  appropriation  for  salaries  of  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Senate  contained  in  the  Legislative  Branch  Appro¬ 
priation  Act,  1955,  is  made  available  for  the  employment  of 
additional  clerical  assistants  for  each  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  so  that  the  allowance  for  administrative  and 
clerical  assistants  for  such  Senators  will  he  equal  to  that 
allowed  other  Senators  from  States  having  a  population  of 
more  than  three  million  but  less  than  five  million,  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  said  State  having  exceeded  three  million  inhabitants. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
Office  of  the  Secretary:  For  an  additional  amount  for 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  $4,845:  Provided,  That  effective 
February  1,  1955,  the  basic  amount  available  for  clerical 
assistance  and  readjustment  of  salaries  in  the  disbursing  office 
is  increased  by  $6,600  per  annum. 
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CONTINGENT  EXPENSES  OF  THE  SENA  TE 
Senate  policy  committees:  For  an  additional  amount  for 
the  Senate  policy  committees,  for  agency  contribution  for 
Federal  Employees  Group  Life  Insurance,  as  authorized 
by  Public  Law  598,  Eighty-third  Congress,  $220  for  each 
such  committee;  in  all,  $440. 

Joint  Committee  on  Printing:  For  an  additional  amount 
for  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  for  agency  contribution 
for  Federal  Employees  Group  Life  Insurance,  as  authorized 
by  Public  Law  598,  Eighty-third  Congress,  $115. 

Inquiries  and  investigations:  For  an  additional  amount 
for  expenses  of  inquiries  and  investigations,  $795,000. 

Stationery:  For  an  additional  amount  for  stationery, 
$3,550,  and,  the  amount  available  for  stationery  for  commit¬ 
tees  and  officers  of  the  Senate  is  hereby  increased  to  $13,550. 

House  of  Representatives 
For  payment  to  Florence  It.  Rogers,  widow  of  Dwight 
L.  Rogers,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Florida, 
$12,500. 

For  payment  to  Nora  Mack,  mother-in-law,  and  Isabel 
Kanaga  and  Florence  R.  King,  sisters,  of  Paul  W.  Shafer, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Michigan,  $12,500. 

Architect  of  the  Capitol 
Terraces  of  Capitol  Building:  Not  to  exceed  $44,500  of 
the  balance  of  the  appropriation  for  “Terraces  of  Capitol 
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Building”  contained  in  the  Legislative  Appropriation  Act, 
1954,  unobligated  on  December  31,  1954,  is  hereby  con¬ 
tinued  available,  and  in  addition  to  the  purposes  heretofore 
authorized  shall  also  be  available  for  reconstruction  of  the 
House  and  Senate  walkways  adjacent  to  the  terraces. 

CHAPTER  II 

DEPARTMENT  OE  AGRICULTURE 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
The  limitation  under  this  heading  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Farm  Credit  Administration  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  1955,  on  the  amount  available  for  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Corporation  is  increased  from  “$18,000,000” 
to  “$25,290,000”. 

CHAPTER  III 
INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Belations 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  “Salaries  and  expenses', 
$ 140,000 :  Provided,  That  said  appropriation  shall  remain 
available  until  May  31,  1955:  Provided  further,  That  this 
paragraph  shall  be  effective  only  upon  the  enactment  into 
law  of  H.  B.  2010,  Eighty-fourth  Congress. 
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1  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

2  FEDERAL  HOUSING  ADMINISTRATION 

3  The  amount  made  available  under  this  head  in  title  II  of 

4  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act,  1955,  as 

5  amended  bv  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1955. 

6  for  administrative  expenses,  is  increased  from  “$5,500,000” 

7  to  “$5,625,000”,  and  the  limitation  on  the  amount  available 

8  for  the  expenses  of  travel  is  increased  from  “$250,000”  to 

9  “$267,600”:  Provided,  That  the  limitation  under  said  head, 

10  on  the  amounts  available  for  certain  nonadministrative 

11  expenses  of  said  Administration  is  increased  from 

12  “$26,250,000”  to  not  to  exceed  “$31,560,000”:  Provided 

13  further,  That  no  part  of  the  funds  contained  herein  shall  be 

14  available  for  transfer,  but  shall  be  available  for  use  exclu- 

15  sively  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 

16  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 

17  administrative  expenses 

18  For  an  additional  amount  for  “Administrative  expenses”, 

19  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  31, 

20  1954  (Public  Law  744),  $90,000  $130,000,  to  be  derived 

21  from  the  War  Claims  Fund  created  by  section  13a  of  the 

22  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  (Public  Law  896,  approved  July 
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3,  1948)  ;  and  this  amount  and  amounts  previously  made 
available  from  this  source  to  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  for  “Administrative  expenses”  shall  remain 
available  until  June  30,  1955:  Provided,  That  the  limitation 
under  this  head  in  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation 
Act,  1955,  as  amended  by  the  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act,  1955,  on  the  amount  available  for  expenses  of  travel  of 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  (War  Claims 
Commission)  is  increased  from  “$8,000”  to  $12,000”. 

CHAPTER  IV 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  401.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  in  this 
Act,  or  of  the  funds  available  for  expenditure  by  any  corpora¬ 
tion  included  in  this  Act,  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  salary  or 
wages  of  any  person  who  engages  in  a  strike  against  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  or  who  is  a  member  of  an 
organization  of  Government  employees  that  asserts  the  right 
to  strike  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or 
who  advocates,  or  is  a  member  of  an  organization  that  advo¬ 
cates,  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
by  force  or  violence :  Provided,  That  for  the  purposes  hereof 
an  affidavit  shall  be  considered  prima  facie  evidence  that  the 
person  making  the  affidavit  has  not  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section  engaged  in  a  strike  against  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  is  not  a  member  of  an  organization  of 
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Government  employees  that  asserts  the  right  to  strike  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  that  such  person 
does  not  advocate,  and  is  not  a  member  of  an  organization 
that  advocates,  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  force  or  violence:  Provided  further ,  That 
any  person  who  engages  in  a  strike  against  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  or  who  is  a  member  of  an  organization 
of  Government  employees  that  asserts  the  right  to  strike 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  who  advo¬ 
cates,  or  who  is  a  member  of  an  organization  that  advocates, 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by 
force  or  violence  and  accepts  employment  the  salary  or 
wages  for  which  are  paid  from  any  appropriation  or  fund 
contained  in  this  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony 
and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both:  Provided 
further,  That  the  above  penalty  clause  shall  be  in  addition 
to,  and  not  in  substitution  for,  any  other  provisions  of 
existing  law. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  January  13,  1955. 

Attest:  RALPH  R.  ROBERTS, 

Clerk. 
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Calendar  No.  2 


Monday,  January  17,  1955 


Daily  Digest 


HI< 


[LIGHTS 

House  received  President’s  budget  message. 

House  committee  began  hearings  on  bill  to  extend  President’s  authority  to 
enter  into  trade  agreements. 


Senate 


The  Senate  was  not  in  session  today.  Its  next  meeting 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  January  18,  at  12  noon. 

Committee  Meetings 

(  Committees  not  listed  did  not  maet) 

URGENT  DEFICIENCY  APPROPRIATIONS 

Committee  on  Appropriations :  Committee,  in  execu¬ 
tive  session,  ordered  favorably  reported,  with  amend¬ 
ments,  H.  R.  2091,  Urgent  Deficiency  Appropriations 
Act,  1955.  As  approved,  the  bill  would  provide  total 
funds  of  $993,950,  an  increase  of  $968,950  over  the 
House-passed  figure  of  $25,000. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  COMMITTEE  BUSINESS 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce's Cor 
mittee  met  in  executive  session,  following  which  iNjyas 


announced  that  it  had  ordep^cl  favorably  reported: 
(1)  With  an  amendment,  S<  Res.  13,  to  investigate  cer¬ 
tain  problems  relating  to  interstate  and  foreign  com¬ 
merce  (amendment  would  provide  funds  of  $200,000 
for  such  purposes),  and  (2)  9  routine  nominations  in 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

The  committee  also  announced  the  appointment  of 
the  following  4  standing  subcommittees :  Subcommittee 
No.  1— Surface  Transportation  (Senator  Smathers, 
chairman);  Subcommittee  No.  2 — Communications 
snator  Pastore,  chairman);  Subcommittee  No.  2r~ 
Aviation  (Senator  Monroney,  chairman) ;  and  Subcom¬ 
mittee  No.  4 — Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  (Senator 
Magnuson,  chairman). 


House  of  Representatives 


Chamber  Action 

Bills  Introduced:  87  public  billyH.  R.  2369-2455;  75 
private  bills,  H.  R.  2456-2530;  and  28  resolutions,  H.  J. 
Res.  137-142,  H.  Con.  Res.  ^-43,  and  H.  Res.  88-93, 
were  introduced.  Pages  355-359 

Internal  Revenue  Cojie:  Passed  by  a  voice  vote  H.  R. 
2369,  providing  for  ✓me  correction  of  an  error  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  0ode.  page  3 1 1 

Commission  on  Governmental  Operations:  Adopted 
and  thereby'cleared  for  the  President  S.  J.  Res.  4,  pro¬ 
viding  fof  continuation  in  office  of  certain  members  of 
the  Commission  on  Governmental  Operations. 

Pages  311—312 

’resident’s  Message — Budget:  Heard  the  reading  of 
the  President’s  budget  message  in  which  the  1956  ex- 


^ditures  are  estimated  at  $62.4  billion,  which  is  $1.1 
less  than  for  the  current  year.  The  message  was 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or¬ 
dered  printed  as  a  House  document  (H.  Doc.  16). 


billft 

referre 


Pages  31  3—338 


Internal  ReVenue  Taxation:  Heard  the  reading  of  a 
communication  that  announced  the  appointment  of 
Representative  Mills  to  membership  on  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation.  He  will  serve  on 
this  joint  committee  with  the  following  House  Mem¬ 
bers:  Representatives  Cooper,  Dingell,  Reed  of  New 
York,  and  Jenkins.  \  page  341 

Committee  Resignations:  Received  and  read  letters 
of  resignation  from  membership  on  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  from  the  following  members: 
Representatives  Garmatz,  Deane,  Moss,  and  Trimble. 

Pages  341—342 
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Program  for  Thursday:  Adjourned  at  2:20  p.  m.  until 
Thursday,  January  20,  at  12  o’clock  noon,  when  the 
House  wiilsmceive  the  President’s  economic  report. 


Committee  Meetings 

TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means :  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  urged  en¬ 
actment  today  of  the  proposed  bill  (H.  R.  1)  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade  agree¬ 
ments.  Speaking  in  support  of  the  'foreign  economic 
program,  as  outlined  by  President  Eisenhower  on  Janu¬ 
ary  10,  Secretary  Dulles  said  that  the  proposal  under 
consideration  would  extend  for  3  years  the  presefr^Trade 
Agreements  Act,  which  goes  back  to  1934,  and  it  Would 
authorize  the  President,  subject  to  the  present  peril  am 
escape-clause  provisions — 

1.  To  reduce,  through  multilateral  and  reciprocal  negoty 
tions,  tariff  rates  on  selected  commodities  by  not  more  than  5 
percent  per  year  for  3  years. 

2.  To  reduce,  through  multilateral  and  reciprocal  negotia¬ 
tions,  any  tariff  rates  in  excess  of  50  percent  to  th/g(  level  over  a 
3-year  period;  and 


>  For 


3.  To  reduce,  by  not  more  than  one-half  over  a  3-year  perioc 
tariff  rates  in  effect  on  January  1,  1945,  on  articles  which 
now  being  imported  or  which  are  being  imported  only  ip/negu- 
gible  quantities. 

Secretary  Benson,  summarizing  his  testujaftny  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  bill,  stated  that  the — 

Trade  agreements  legislation,  and  indeed the  general  foreign 
trade  program  recommended  by  the  President,  are  programs  in 
the  national  interest,  meriting  strong' nonpartisan  support.  The 
free  nations  of  the  world  ar.e  economically  interdependent. 
Each  country  needs  many  nrdducts  from  the  other  countries  if 
we  are  all  to  achieve  ecoadmic  strength.  Moderation  in  reduc¬ 
ing  our  tariffs  is  the  underlying  philosophy  of  this  act.  Provi¬ 
sions  of  this  act  call’  for  both  gradual  and  selective  tariff  liberal¬ 
ization.  The^pSssage  of  this  act  would  not  result  in  sudden, 
arbitrary,  on  inequitably  severe  burdens  on  any  segment  of  our 
American  economy. 

"oreign  Operations  Administrator  Stassen,  who  was 
originally  scheduled  to  appear  today,  is  expected  to  tes- 
on  Wednesday  morning.  Tomorrow’s  witnesses  are 
Sectary  of  Commerce  Weeks  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
WilsonNm  the  morning,  and  Secretary  of  Treasury 
Humphrey  and  Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell  in  the 
afternoon. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  FOR  TUESDAY, 
JANUARY  18 

{All  meetings  are  open  unless  otherwise  designated) 

Senate 

Committee  on  Armed  Services,  executive,  organizational 
meeting,  10:30  a.  m.,  212  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  executive,  organiza¬ 
tional  meeting,  11:30  a.  m.,  room  P-38,  Capitol. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  executive,  on  nominations 
,and  miscellaneous  matters,  10  a.  m.,  room  F-53,  Capitol. 


Committee  on  Govern 
-tional  meeting,  10  a.  m.,  357 


Operations,  executive,  organiza- 
snate  Office  Building. 


House 


Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  publicSbearings  on  H.  R.  x, 
to  extend  authority  of  the  President  to  entersinto  trade  agree¬ 
ments,  1102  New  House  Office  Building.  Scheduled  to  testify 
are  Secretary  of  Commerce  Weeks  (10  a.  m.),  Secretary  of 
Defense  Wilson  (ix  a.  m.),  Secretary  of  Treasury  Humphrey 
(2  p.  m.),  and  Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell  (3  p.  m.). 


PROCEEDINGS' 


|  OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


_ 9 


OFFICE  OF  BUDGET  AND  FINANCE 
(For  Department  Staff  Only) 

\ 


Issued 
For  actions  of 


CONTENTS 
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Adjournment.  . , It. 

Administrative  procedure. 8 


Dairy  industry . .....21  Personnel . ..,18,28,29 

Education . ....17,20  Postal  rates.. . 27 

Electrification... . ,25  Price  supports ......... ,21 

Agricultural  appropriation  F.C.I.C . 3  Reclamation . 19,25 

. ..,..5  Foreign  affairs. .......  ,2k  Reports . ......1,3 

Appropriations. . .1,5,6  Intergovernmental  relations  Roads. . 12,22 

Appropriations  committee  . . . . l,ll|  Social  security.... . 29 

assignments..,..,, . 6  Investigations...... . 1  Soil  conservation . 7,23 

J3udget . .\l,25  Lands,  public . . 11  Statehood . .........31 

u.C.C. . ...,.1,21  Loans,  farm . . 13  Taxation... . 26 

C.C.C.  claims... . 9  Marketing . . . ,.^21 

Community  committeemen.  ,l6  Minerals. . . . 13 

Contracts . . 15  "Organization,  executive 

\. . 

HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  passed  urgent  deficiency  appropriation  bill  including  CCC  item 
without  change.  Sen.  Bennett  inserted  Sec.  Benson's  speech  on  progress  in  dairying. 
Sen.  Humphrey  introduced  and  discussed  bill  to  prohibit  limitation  on  community 
committeemen  tenure.  Sen.  Humphrey  introduced  and  discussed  measure  for  Commission 

on  Government  Security  and  criticized  handling  of  Ladejinsky  case. 

SENATE 


Tobacco . 26 

Water  compact . 30 

Water  research . 10 


1.  URGENT  DEFICIENCY  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1955.  Passed  with  amendments  this  bill, 

H.  R,  2091,  which  includes  (without  change)  an  increase  of  97,290,000  in  the 
CCC  administrative-expense  limitation  for  1955  (pp»  379-83).  Sens.  Hayden, 
Russell,  Chavez,  Bridges,  and  Saltonstall  were  appointed  Senate  conferees  (p. 

„  381),  The  bill  had  been  reported  with  amendments  by  the  Appropriations  Committee 

on  Jan,  17  during  adjournment  of  the  Senate  (S»  Rept.  6) (p,  361).  The  Senate 
agreed  to  an  amendment  providing  0l6O,OOO  additional  for  the  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  (pp.  379-80),  which  was  the  same  as  the  budget 
estimate  (S.  Doc,  6)(p.  362),  Sen.  Hayden  inserted  a  financial  report  on 
various  Senate  investigations  (pp,  381-3). 

2.  BUDGET,  Received/ Idle  1956  Budget  (p.  361), 

3.  FCIC  annual  report  was  received  (p.  362), 

4.  ADJOURNED  uptil  Fri.,  Jan.  21  (p„  391). 

/  HOUSE 

5.  AGRICULTURAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1956.  House  hearings  are  to  begin  Jan,  25. 

Hearings  for  individual  agencies  are  to  start  Jan.  31. 

6.  APPROPRIATIONS  C0I1KETTEE  ASSIGNPENTS.  Attached  to  this  Digest  is  a  list  of  the 
/'subcommittees  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the  majority  members  thereon 

/  designated  by  the  Chairman.  Blank  lines  indicate  positions  for  minority 
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members,  appointments  to  which  are  to  be  announced  later. 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

7.  SOIL  CONSERVATION;  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS.  S.  494,  by  Sen.  Carlson;  S.  517,  by  Sen. 

Case,  S.  Dak.;  and  S.  532,  by  Sen.  Young,  to  repeal  Sec.  348  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  prohibiting  ACP  payments  to  persons 
who  exceed  acreage  allotments  on  basic  commodities;  to  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee  (pp.  365-6). 

8.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PRCCEDtRS.  By  Sen.  Eastland:  S.  488,  to  create  a  U.  S.  Adminis¬ 

trative  Court,;  S.  489,  to  provide  general  rules  of  practice  and  procedure  be¬ 
fore  Federal  agencies;  S.  490,  "to  amend  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act"  and 
eliminate  certain  exemptions  therefrom;  and  S.  491,  to  provide  for  attorneys* 
liens  in  proceedings  before  U.  S.  courts  or  agencies;  to  Judiciary  Committee 
(p.  365). 

9c  CCC  CLAIMS.  S.  493,  ty  Sen.  Carlson,  and  S.  546,  by  Sen.  Capehart,  to  relieve 
innocent  purchasers  of  fungible  goods  converted  by  warehousemen  from  CCC  claims; 
to  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  (pp.  365-6) „ 

10 o  WATER  RESEARCH.  S.  516,  by  Sen.  Case,  S.  Dak.,  "to -amend  the  act  of  July  3, 

1952,  relating  to  research  in  the  development  and  utilization  of  saline  waters" 
to  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  (p,  366). 

11.  PUBLIC  LANDS.  S.  531,  by  Sen.  Watkins,  to  require  public  hearings  prior  to 

withdrawals  off  public  lands,  to  limit  temporary  withdrawals  to  5  years,  etc.; 
to  Interior  and  Insular  Aff&irs  Committee  (p.  366).  Remarks  of  author  (pp. 
369-70) . 

/ 

12.  ROADS.  S.  537,  by  Sen.  Young  (for  himself  and  Sen.  Danger),  to  enable  Federal 

road  funds  to  be  used  for  county  and  township  roads;  to  Public  Yforks  Committee 

(p»  366). 

13.  MINERALS;  FARM  LOANS.  S.  538,  by  Sen.  Young  (for  himself  and  Sen.  Langer),  to 

prohibit  certain  reservations  of  mineiral  interests  by  Federal  land  banks,  the 
Land  Bank  Commissioner,  and  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  disposition  of  certain  mineral  interests  heretofore  reserved  by  them; 
to  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  (p„  366). 

14.  INTER  -GOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS.  S.  539,  by  Sen.  Humphrey,  "to  amend  the  act... 

which  created  the  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations ;n to  Government 
Operations  Committee  (p.  366). 

15.  CONTRACTS.  S.  543,  by  Sen.  Bricker,  to  establish  the  finality  of  contracts 

between  the  Government  and  common  carriers  of  passengers  and  freight  subject 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce' Act ;  to  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
(p.  366)o 

16.  COII'IUNITY  COJIIETTEEIEN,  S.  544,  to  prohibit  restrictions  on  election  of  com- 

munity  committeemen;  to  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  (p.  366).  Remarks 
of  author  (pp.  370-1). 

1/.  EDUCATION.  S.  533,  by  Sen.  Young,  to  increase  the  education  and  training 
allowances  under  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act;  to  Labor  and  Public 
■  •elf are  Committee  (p.  366), 


84th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


H.  R.  2091 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

January  18,  1955 

Ordered  to  be  printed  with  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 


AN  ACT 

Making  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1955,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa - 

2  lives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled. 

3  That  the  following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 

4  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  to  supply 

5  appropriations  (this  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  “Urgent  De- 

6  ficiency  Appropriation  Act,  1955”)  for  the  fiscal  year 

7  ending  June  30,  1955,  and  for  other  purposes,  namely: 
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CHAPTER  I 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 

(1 ^Senate 

(2 )For  'payment  to  Harriet  McCarran,  widow  of  Pat 
McCarran,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Nevada, 
$ 12,500 . 

(JT)F or  payment  to  Mary  B.  P.  Maybank,  widow  of  Burnet 
B.  Maybank,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  $ 12,500 . 

(4),S-1  L ARIES,  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES 
The  appropriation  for  salaries  of  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Senate  contained,  in  the  Legislative  Branch  Appro¬ 
priation  Act,  1955,  is  made  available  for  the  employment  of 
additional  clerical  assistants  for  each  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  so  that  the  allowance  for  administrative  and 
clerical  assistants  for  such  Senators  will  be  equal  to  that 
allowed  other  Senators  from  States  having  a  population  of 
more  than  three  million  but  less  than  five  million,  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  said  State  having  exceeded  three  million  inhabitants. 

(5 ^OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
Offce  of  the  Secretary:  For  an  additional  amount  for 
the  Offce  of  the  Secretary,  $ 4,845 :  Provided,  That  effective 
February  1,  1955,  the  basic  amount  available  for  clerical 
assistance  and  readjustment  of  salaries  in  the  disbursing 
offce  is  increased  by  $6,600  per  annum. 
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(6) CONTINGENT  EXPENSES  OF  THE  SENATE 


(7 ^Senate  policy  committees:  For  an  additional  amount  for 
the  Senate  policy  committees,  for  agency  contribution  for 
Federal  Employees  Group  Life  Insurance,  as  authorized 
by  Public  Law  598,  Eighty-third  Congress,  $220  for  each 
such  committee;  in  ad,  $440. 


<«)  Joint  Committee  on  Printing :  For  an  additional  amount 
for  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  for  agency  contribution 
for  Federal  Employees  Group  Life  Insurance,  as  authorized 
by  Public  Law  598,  Eighty-third  Congress,  $115. 
(jyinquiries  and  investigations :  For  an  additional  amount 
for  expenses  of  inquiries  and  investigations,  $795,000. 

(10 ^Stationery:  For  an  additional  amount  for  stationery, 
$3,550,  and  the  amount  available  for  stationery  for  commit¬ 
tees  and  officers  of  the  Senate  is  hereby  increased  to  $13,550. 
House  of  Representatives 
For  payment  to  Florence  R.  Rogers,  widow  of  Dwight 
L.  Rogers,  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Florida, 
$12,500. 

For  payment  to  Nora  Mack,  mother-in-law,  and  Isabel 
Kanaga  and  Florence  R.  King,  sisters,  of  Paul  W.  Shafer, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Michigan,  $12,500. 

Architect  of  the  Capitol 
Terraces  of  Capitol  Building:  Not  to  exceed  $44,500  of 
the  balance  of  the  appropriation  for  “Terraces  of  Capitol 
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Building”  contained  in  the  Legislative  Appropriation  Act, 
1954,  unobligated  on  December  31,  1954,  is  hereby  con¬ 
tinued  available,  and  in  addition  to  the  purposes  heretofore 
authorized  shall  also  be  available  for  reconstruction  of  the 
House  and  Seriate  walkways  adjacent  to  the  terraces. 

CHAPTER  II 

DEPARTMENT  OE  AGRICULTURE 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
The  limitation  under  this  heading  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Farm  Credit  Administration  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  1955,  on  the  amount  available  for  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Corporation  is  increased  from  “$18,000,000” 
to  “$25,290,000”. 

CHAPTER  III 
INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 

(1  [^Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  “Salaries  and  expenses’, 
160,000 :  P)  ‘ovided,  Thai  said  appropriation  shall  remain 
available  until  June  30,  1955 :  Provided  further ,  That  this 
paragraph  shall  be  effective  only  upon  the  enactment  into 
law  of  II.  P.  2010,  Eighty-fourth  Congress. 
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Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

FEDERAL  HOUSING  ADMINISTRATION 
The  amount  made  available  under  this  head  in  title  II  of 
the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act,  1955,  as 
amended  by  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1955, 
for  administrative  expenses,  is  increased  from  “$5,500,000” 
to  “$5,625,000”,  and  the  limitation  on  the  amount  available 
for  the  expenses  of  travel  is  increased  from  “$250,000”  to 
“$267,600” :  Provided,  That  the  limitation  under  said  head 
on  the  amounts  available  for  certain  nonadministrative 
expenses  of  said  Administration  is  increased  from 
“$26,250,000”  to  not  to  exceed  “$31,560,000”:  Provided 
further,  That  no  part  of  the  funds  contained  herein  shall  be 
available  for  transfer,  but  shall  be  available  for  use  exclu¬ 
sively  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
administrative  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  “Administrative  expenses”, 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  31, 
1954  (Public  Law  744),  (12)$9 0,000  $130,000,  to  be 
derived  from  the  War  Claims  Fund  created  by  section  13a  of 
the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  (Public  Law  896,  approved 
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July  3,  1948)  ;  and  this  amount  and  amounts  previously 
made  available  from  this  source  to  the  Foreign  ( laims  Settle¬ 
ment  Commission  for  “ Administrative  expenses”  shall  remain 
available  until  June  30,  1955:  Provided,  That  the  limitation 
under  this  head  in  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation 
Act,  1955,  as  amended  by  the  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act,  1955,  on  the  amount  available  for  expenses  of  travel  of 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  (War  Claims 
Commission)  is  increased  from  “$8,000”  to  “$12,000”. 

CHAPTER  IV 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS 


Sec.  401.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  in  this 
Act,  or  of  the  funds  available  for  expenditure  by  any  corpora¬ 
tion  included  in  this  Act,  shall  he  used  to  pay  the  salary  or 
wages  of  any  person  who  engages  in  a  strike  against  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  or  who  is  a  member  of  an 
organization  of  Government  employees  that  asserts  the  right 
to  strike  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or 
who  advocates,  or  is  a  member  of  an  organization  that  advo¬ 
cates,  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
by  force  or  violence :  Provided,  That  for  the  purposes  hereof 
an  affidavit  shall  he  considered  prima  facie  evidence  that  the 
person  making  the  affidavit  has  not  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section  engaged  in  a  strike  against  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  is  not  a  member  of  an  organization  of 
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Government  employees  that  asserts  the  right  to  strike  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  that  such  person 
does  not  advocate,  and  is  not  a  member  of  an  organization 
that  advocates,  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  hy  force  or  violence:  Provided  farther,  That 
any  person  who  engages  in  a  strike  against  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  or  who  is  a  member  of  an  organization 
of  Government  employees  that  asserts  the  right  to  strike 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  who  advo¬ 
cates,  or  who  is  a  member  of  an  organization  that  advocates, 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by 
force  or  violence  and  accepts  employment  the  salary  or 
wages  for  which  are  paid  from  any  appropriation  or  fund 
contained  in  this  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony 
and,  upon  conviction,  shall  he  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both:  Provided 
further ,  That  the  above  penalty  clause  shall  he  in  addition 
to,  and  not  in  substitution  for,  any  other  provisions  of 
existing  law. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  January  13,  1955. 

Attest:  RALPH  R.  ROBERTS, 

Clerk. 

Passed  the  Senate  with  amendments  January  18,  1955. 

Attest :  FELTON  M.  JOHNSTON, 

Secretary. 
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full  membership  of  the  committee,  I  a, 
lanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  m 
eferred  to  the  committee,  but  that  it 
\ken  up  now  for  action  on  the  floor/of 
Senate. 

le  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
of  \South  Dakota  in  the  chair) . 

Ch^ir  lays  before  the  Senate  a  bill 
ing  pver  from  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tive: 

Thte  bill  (H.  R.  2369)  to  amend  section 
7237  pf  the  Internal  Revenue  Cpde  of 
1954,  ivas  read  twice  by  its  title. 

The  \PRESIDING  OFFICER,  jts  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill 

Mr.  K5NOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Finance  spoke  to  me  thijs  morning 
about  the>  bill  and  stated  that/it  had  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  As  I  understarra,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the\bill  is  to  cbrrect  $n  inadvert-' 


in  t 


rat  an  accu- 


penalty  was  omitted, 
rate  statement? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  statement  of  the 
Senator  fromfcalifornia  isr  entirely  accu¬ 
rate. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  ihave  no  objec-j 
tion.  I  think  it  is  a  vefy  essential  bill! 
and  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Teifas.  The  bill  was 
passed  unanimously  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  \  Is  hot  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD.  T^iat  As  true. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  pAsjsnt  consideration  of | 
the  bill? 

There  being  no 
proceeded  to  con: 

2369)  to  amend  se< 
nal  Revenue  Cod 

Mr.  BYRD, 
like  to  make  a  brief 
bill. 

Section  7237 
Code  of  1954  p 


jection,  the  Senate 
er  the  bill  (H.  R. 
-i^n  7237  of  the  Inter- 
1954. 

esident,  I  shouh 
planation  of  the,; 


Internal  Revenue! 
enalties  for  cer- 


i f  the 
ivides 

tain  narcotic  lafw  offenses.  In  the  codi-l 
fication  of  th^  narcotic',  penalties  con¬ 
tained  in  this 'provision  of  the  1954  code,J 
the  penalties,  were  inadvertently  made 
inapplicable  jo  certain  offenses  describee 
in  part  I  of  subchapter  A  iff  chapter  39.] 
While  penalties  contained  elsewhere 
than  in  th4  Internal  Revehue  Code  re¬ 
mained  unaffected,  the  section  7237  pen¬ 
alties  wer^  applicable  to  these  offenses 
under  thq'  1939  code,  and  there  was  nc 
intention^  to  make  any  change  in  priori 
law  penalties  for  these  offenses,  involv¬ 
ing  traffic  in  opium,  and  isobipecainej 
opiates,  and  coca  leaves.  Thd,  bill  will 
simply ,  correct  these  inadvertencies 
which  ^occurred  in  the  codification  of  the 
1934  code  by  making  the  penalty  provi¬ 
sions  for  all  the  offenses  described\in  part 
I  of  sAbchapter  A  of  chapter  39,  the  same 
as  tt/ey  were  before  the  passage  pf  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

lis  measure  has  the  approval 
members  of  the  Senate  Finance 
miftee. 

re  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
question  is  on  the  third  reading 
issage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  2369)  was  ordered 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  arfc 
massed.  \ 


URGENT  DEFICIENCY  APPROPRIA¬ 
TIONS,  1955 

Mi*.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  2091, 
the  urgent  deficiency  appropriation  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Case 
of  South  Dakota  in  the  chair).  The 
clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R. 
2091)  making  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1955,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.  R.  2091)  making  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1955,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  re¬ 
ported  from  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  with  amendments. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  first  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  first  amendment  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  was,  under 
the  heading  “Chapter  I — Legislative 
Branch,”  on  page  2,  after  fine  2,  to 
insert: 

Senate 

For  payment  to  Harriet  McCarran,  widow 
of  Pat  McCarran,  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Nevada,  $12,500. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  2, 
after  line  6,  to  insert: 

For  payment  to  Mary  R.  P.  Maybank,  widow 
of  Burnet  R.  Maybank,  late  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  $12,500. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  2, 
after  line  9,  to  insert: 

SALARIES,  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES 

The  appropriation  for  salaries  of  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Senate  contained  in 
the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act, 
1955,  is  made  available  for  the  employment 
of  additional  clerical  assistants  for  each  Sen¬ 
ator  from  the  State  of  Kentucky,  so  that  the 
allowance  for  administrative  and  clerical  as¬ 
sistants  for  such  Senators  will  be  equal  to 
that  allowed  other  Senators  from  States  hav¬ 
ing  a  population  of  more  than  3  million 
but  less  than  5  million,  the  population  of 
said  State  having  exceeded  3  million  in¬ 
habitants. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  2, 
after  line  19,  to  insert: 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Office  of  the  Secretary :  For  an  additional 
amount  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  $4,845: 
Provided,  That  effective  February  1,  1955,  the 
basic  amount  available  for  clerical  assistance 
and  readjustment  of  salaries  in  the  disburs¬ 
ing  office  is  increased  by  $6,600  per  annum. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  at  the  top 
of  page  3,  to  insert: 

contingent  expenses  of  the  senate 

Senate  policy  committees:  For  an  addi¬ 
tional  amount  for  the  Senate  policy  com¬ 
mittees,  for  agency  contribution  for  Fed¬ 
eral  employees  group  life  insurance,  as  au¬ 


thorized  by  Public  Law  598,  83d  Congress, 
$220  for  each  such  committee;  in  all,  $44o! 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  3, 
after  fine  6,  to  insert: 

Joint  Committee  on  Printing:  For  an  ad¬ 
ditional  amount  for  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing,  for  agency  contribution  for  Fed¬ 
eral  Employees  Group  Life  Insurance,  as 
authorized  by  Public  Law  598,  83d  Congress, 
$115. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  3, 
after  line  10,  to  insert: 

Inquiries  and  investigations:  For  an  ad¬ 
ditional  amount  for  expenses  of  inquiries 
and  investigations,  $795,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  3, 
after  line  12,  to  insert: 

Stationery:  For  an  additional  amount  for 
stationery,  $3,550,  and  the  amount  available 
for  stationery  for  committees  and  officers  of 
the  Senate  is  hereby  increased  to  $13,550. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  under  the 
heading  “Chapter  III — Independent  Of¬ 
fices,”  on  page  4,  after  line  15,  to  insert: 

Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  “Salaries  and 
expenses,”  $140,000:  Provided,  That  said  ap¬ 
propriation  shall  remain  available  until  May 
31,  1955:  Provided  further.  That  this  para¬ 
graph  shall  be  effective  only  upon  the  enact¬ 
ment  into  law  of  H.  R.  2010,  84th  Congress. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  offer  an  amendment  to  restore  the 
amount  which  was  requested  by  the 
agency  affected  by  this  amendment,  but 
I  think  I  should  point  out  that  the 
agency  was  created  by  a  joint  resolution 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  As  I  recall,  the 
late  Senator  Taft  offered  such  a  resolu¬ 
tion,  as  I  believe  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]' 
also  did.  I  know  such  a  resolution  was 
introduced  by  former  Senator  Ferguson. 
I  know  that  Senator  Taft  was  long  in¬ 
terested  in  the  matter. 

At  long  last  we  have  had  established  a 
commission  to  investigate  the  relations 
between  the  States  and  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  other  pertinent  relations. 
Such  a  commission  was  urged  by  the 
Governors  of  many  States.  The  'Com¬ 
mission  has  compiled  a  great  deal  of 
data  and  information.  That  informa¬ 
tion  is  ready.  The  Commission  has  a 
staff.  It  will  take  a  while  to  complete 
the  data.  As  a  result  of  such  informa¬ 
tion,  the  Commission  will  make  recom¬ 
mendations  to  Congress. 

It  is  a  field  that  is  highly  controversial. 
It  is  a  field  that  engages  Representatives 
and  Senators  in  discussion  almost  every 
day.  It  relates  not  only  to  the  fiscal  field, 
but  to  fields  involving  highways,  gaso¬ 
line,  and  other  taxes,  and  other  related 
subjects.  It  "seems  to  me  that  after  the 
work  has  been  done  and  data  have  been 
assembled,  and  the  agency  is  now  ask¬ 
ing  for  $160,000  to  complete  its  work,  we 
should  not  exercise  the  fine  art  of 
cheese  paring  and  take  off  $20,000.  The 
denial  of  such  funds  may  conceivably 
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Stop  the  work  of  the  agency.  It  would 
look  as  if,  after  the  apples  are  ripe  on 
the  tree,  we  were  not  appropriating  the 
money  to  harvest  the  fruit. 

At  the  time  the  full  committee  con¬ 
sidered  the  matter  it  was  my  notion  that 
the  entire  $160,000  should  be  allowed. 

I  wanted  to  acquaint  the  Senate  with 
these  facts  so  that  if  someone,  out  of  the 
generosity  and  graciousness  of  his  heart, 
wanted  to  move  that  the  Senate  restore 
the  amount  which  was  cut,  the  Senate 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  should  like  to  inform 
the  Senator  that  the  reduction  was  made 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall], 
who  has  inherited  from  his  New  Eng¬ 
land  ancestors  a  sense  of  thrift,  and  who 
does  not  like  to  see  dollars  go  out  of  the 
Treasury  any  sooner  than  necessary. 
The  amount  of  $18,000  out  of  the  $20,000 
was  cut  below  the  budget  estimate  be¬ 
cause  of  a  doubt  about  the  need  for  ter¬ 
minal  leave  payments.  It  was  stated 
that  many  of  the  employees  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  had  accrued  leave  pay  due  them 
when  transferred  from  the  agency  of  the 
Government  in  which  they  were  for¬ 
merly  employed.  It  was  believed  that  if 
such  employees  went  back  to  their  for¬ 
mer  employment,  the  additional  earned 
leave  benefits  could  be  transferred  along 
with  them  to  their  former  agencies.  In 
any  event,  such  money  would  not  be  due 
until  June  or  July.  The  reduction  of  the 
fund  was  not  a  complete  denial  of  the 
Commission’s  request.  Funds  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  $2,000  were  also  requested 
for  the  purchase  of  equipment  which  the 
committee  believed  could  be  obtained 
from  the  General  Services  Administra¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  think  the  Commission  is 
going  to  suffer  from  the  cut.  I  should 
also  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  that  the  date  set  forth  in  the 
amendment  is  May  31,  1953.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Schoeppel],  who  are  two  Senators  who 
are  on  the  Commission,  have  asked  if  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  make  the  date 
June  30,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  so 
much  work  to  be  done  in  a  comparatively 
short  time.  The  Senators  say  that  the 
Commission  is  going  to  do  its  very  best 
to  bring  in  a  final  report  on  time,  and 
we  have  a  definite  commitment  that  the 
Commission  will  submit  interim  reports. 
As  the  Commission  finishes  one  study  it 
will  report  its  recommendations  to  the 
Congress.  If  no  report  is  made  until  the 
entire  work  of  the  Commission  is  com¬ 
pleted,  there  might  not  be  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  consider  any  of  its  recommen¬ 
dations  during  the  present  session  of 
Congress,  whereas  if  the  Commission 
had  made  up  its  mind  in  any  particular 
field,  its  recommendation  in  that  field 
could  be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  can  concede  everything  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  said.  However,  there 
may  be  some  employees  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  who  did  not  come  from  another 


agency,  so  that  the  jurisdiction  over 
terminal  leave  would  not  repose  in  the 
other  agency.  That  may  or  may  not  be 
the  case,  but,  as  I  look  at  the  matter, 
it  is  important  to  make  sure  that  the 
staff  of  the  Commission  on  Intergovern¬ 
mental  Relations  is  not  dissipated.  If 
someone  on  the  staff  should  say,  “This  is 
the  end  of  it;  it  appears  that  Congress 
is  going  to  be  a  little  niggardly  in  pro¬ 
viding  funds  to  enable  us  to  assemble 
and  get  these  data  together,”  we  may 
see  defections  among  the  staff  of  the 
Commission.  For  the  sake  of  $20,000,  I 
would  not  want  to  undertake  the  hazard 
of  the  agency’s  not  doing  a  good  job. 
The  staff  has  been  at  its  work  a  long 
time.  The  work  will  have  cost  about 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars.  At 
the  shank  of  the  work,  I  would  not  want 
to  be  in  the  position  of  cutting  off  $20,000 
after  the  agency  has  stated  to  the 
Budget  Bureau,  to  the  President,  and  to 
the  appropriate  committees  that,  in  its 
judgment,  it  needed  $20,000  to  complete 
its  work. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  yield  to  the  {Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  in  my  hand 
a  letter  from  the  Representative  from 
the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Mr.  Brooks  Hays,  the  sponsor 
of  H.  R.  20i0.  He  writes  me  as  follows: 

Dear  Hubert:  I  regret  very  much  that  X 
made  a  mistake  in  the  extension  date  in 
H.  R.  2010  for  the  Commission  on  Inter¬ 
governmental  Relations.  As  you  know,  it 
should  have  been  June  30  and  not  June  1  as 
the  printed  bill  carries  it.  I  am  taking  steps 
to  substitute  the  correct  date  as  fixed  by 
the  Commission  in  its  formal  request  for 
an  extension,  and  I  trust  that  this  error  on 
my  part  will  not  embarrass  you  in  getting 
the  necessary  funds  to  enable  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  complete  its  work.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  full  4  months  is  needed. 

As  to  the  amount,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
committee  might  well  grant  the  full  amount 
requested  since  both  chairman  and  staff  have 
been  conservative,  and  I  am  sure  they  will 
be  interested  in  holding  expenses  down  to 
a  minimum.  Since  the  Commission  does 
not  have  continuing  life,  it  would  be  an 
extreme  handicap  to  the  staff  in  winding  up 
its  work  to  run  out  of  money. 

With  high  regards,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Brooks  Hays. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  the  position  he  has  taken  is  the 
position  which  the  Commission  itself 
took,  in  formal  resolution,  after  careful 
consideration  of  the  needs  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  and  with  its  program  finally  ar¬ 
rived  at.  I  might  say  that  Mr.  Kestn- 
baum,  the  chairman  of  this  Commission 
appointed  by  the  President,  is  doing  an 
outstanding  job. 

He  is  working  tirelessly,  and  he  has 
an  able  staff  which  is  doing  a  creditable 
and  very  detailed  piece  of  work.  So  I 
feel  very  much  as  does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  namely,  that  we  have  almost  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  finish  line,  so  to  speak.  We 
have  gotten  over  some  rather  difficult 
political  terrain.  As  we  know,  there  was 
a  change  in  the  chairmanship,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  to  appoint  a  new  chairman, 
following  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Manion. 
We  had  a  slow  start,  but  we  are  making 
progress. 


January  18 

So,  as  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden]  has  pointed  out,  I  hope  the 
date  “June  30”  may  be  provided  in  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  on  which 
we  are  working. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  offer  an 
amendment  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  do  so,  if  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
will  yield  to  me  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  offer  the  follow¬ 
ing  amendment  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment:  In  the  committee  amendment  on 
page  4,  in  line  20,  strike  out  “May  31”, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30”,  so 
that  the  date  will  be  June  30,  1955. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  bill  will  probably  have  to  go 
to  conference,  I  shall  not  object  to  the 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  to  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  4,  in  line  20. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
'  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  circumstances,  and  in  order  to  crys¬ 
tallize  the  matter,  I  offer  the  following 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment  on  page  4,  beginning  in  line  16: 
In  line  19,  strike  out  “$140,000”,  and  in¬ 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  “$160,000”. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
to  the  committee  amendment  on  page  4, 
in  line  19. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  committee  amendment  on 
page  4,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  next 
committee  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  next  amendment  was,  under  the 
subhead  “Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission — Administrative  Expenses,” 
on  page  5,  line  20,  after  (“Public  Law 
744)  ”,  to  strike  out  “$90,000”  and  insert 
“$130,000.” 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en¬ 
grossment  of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.  R.  2091)  was  passed. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend¬ 
ments,  request  a  conference  thereon  with 
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the  House  of  Representatives,  and  that 
the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Hayden, 
Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Chavez,  Mr.  Bridges, 
and  Mr.  Saltonstall  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  on  page 
3  of  Jjhe  bill  appears  a  committee 
amendment  appropriating  an  additional 
amount  of  $795,000  for  inquiries  and  in¬ 
vestigations.  I  have  asked  the  financial 
clerk  of  the  Senate  to  prepare  a  table 
indicating  the  total  expenditures  for 
current  inquiries  and  investigations  by 
committees  of  the  Senate,  and  a  further 
breakdown  showing  what  was  spent  in 
the  present  fiscal  year.  He  has  not  quite 
completed  those  figures  at  this  time. 
However,  for  the  information  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate — because  the  question  of  the  cost  of 
investigating  committees  is  a  live  one, 
and  before  very  long  will  be  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin¬ 
istration — I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record,  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks,  the  tabulations  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula¬ 
tions  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Contingent  expenses.  Senate,  expenses  of 

inquiries  and  investigations,  fiscal  year 


1955,  as  of  Dec.  31,  1954 
Appropriated _ $1,  224,  120.  00 


Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions,  S.  Res.  193  (inves¬ 
tigations  division) _  400,000.00 

Joint  Committee  on  De¬ 
fense  Productions _  25,  000.  00 


425,  000.  00 


Available  for  other  expenses 
of  inquiries  and  investi¬ 
gations  _  799,  120.  00 


Expenditures  for  inquiries  and 
investigations  for  the  pe¬ 
riod  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1954,  as  follows: 
Subcommittees : 

Agriculture  and  Forestry  (S. 
Res.  304)  (importation  of 


wheat) _  1,512.92 

Armed  Services  (S.  Res. 

185)  (investigations  sub¬ 
committee)  _  43, 144.  53 

Banking  and  Currency  (S. 

Res.  182)  (Federal  Re¬ 
serve  matters,  etc.) _  18,431.83 

Banking  and  Currency  (S. 

Res.  183)  (expansion  of 

international  trade) _  23,  829.  13 

Banking  and  Currency  (S. 

Res.  289)  (FHA  hous¬ 
ing)  _  165,  854.  62 

Foreign  Relations  (S.  Res. 

214)  (technical  assistance 

programs) _  845.  57 

Foreign  Relations  (S.  Res. 

193)  (International  Peace 
and  Security  Organiza¬ 
tion)  _  11,809.71 

Government  Operations  (S. 

Res.  189)  (Permanent  In¬ 
vestigating  Subcommit¬ 
tee) _  89,932.06 

Interior  and  Insular  Af¬ 
fairs  (S.  Res.  233)  (fuel 
reserves  of  United  States-  1,  710.  03 


Contingent  expenses,  Senate,  expenses  of 
inquiries  and  investigations,  fiscal  year 
1955,  as  of  Dec.  31,  1954 — Continued 


Subcommittees — Continued 
Interior  and  Insular  Af¬ 
fairs  (S.  Res.  271)  (criti¬ 
cal  raw  materials) -  $13,  092.  01 

Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  (S.  Res.  173) 

( communications,  trans¬ 
portation,  etc.) _  34,810.29 

Judiciary  (S.  Res.  188) 

(western  European  refu¬ 
gees) _  11,285.62 

Judiciary  (S.  Res.  172)  (In¬ 
ternal  Security) _  96,  244.  94 

Judiciary  (S.  Res.  181)  (in¬ 
vestigations  subcommit¬ 
tee)  _  39,594.44 

Judiciary  (S.  Res.  190)  (ju¬ 
venile  delinquency) _  88,845.29 

Judiciary  (S.  Res.  62  and 
187)  (national  penitenti¬ 
aries)  _  1,123.22 

Judiciary  (S.  Res.  227) 

(Trading  With  the  Enemy 

Act)  _ _  7,  003.  70 

Labor  and  -  Public  Welfare 
(S.  Res.  270  (welfare  and 

pension  funds) _  61,292.43 

Rules  and  Administration 
(S.  Res.  137  and  237) 

(privileges  and  elections)  8,  928.  60 

Small  Business  (S.  Res. 

115) _  671.47 

Select  Committee  to  Con¬ 
sider  S.  Res.  301,  83d 

Cong _ '  14,  630.  63 

Standing  Committees: 

Agriculture  and  Forestry _  190.  06 

Appropriations  _  11,120.25 

Armed  Services _  3,  615.  01 

Banking  and  Currency _  1,  879.  14 

District  of  Columbia _  835.  27 

Finance _  989.  85 

Foreign  Relations _  4,  866.  43 

Government  Operations _  478.  42 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs-  7,  064.  13 

Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce _  1,  252.  60 

Judiciary _  7,  509.  13 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare _  590.  87 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice _ _  1,  407.  65 

.  Public  Works _  1,  804.  25 

Rules  and  Administra¬ 
tion _  3,  056.  76 

Small  Business _  1,  270.  62 


Total _  782,  523.  48 

Paid  from  1953  and  1954  ap¬ 
propriations _  60,  485.  02 


Total  paid  from  1955 

appropriation _  722,  038.  46 


Balance,  Dec.  31,  1954 _  1  77,  081.  54 


1  Of  which  amount,  $42,058.30  held  in 
reserve  for  advances  to  committee  chair¬ 
men. 

Expenses  of  Inquiries  and  Investigations — ■ 
Subcommittee  Allotments,  Expenses,  and 
Balances,  December  31,  1954 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
(making  a  study  of  the  importation  of 
wheat)  under  authority  of  Senate  Resolu¬ 
tion  127,  agreed  to  July  10,  1953,  Senate  Res¬ 
olution  218,  agreed  to  March  10,  1954,  and 
Senate  Resolution  304,  agreed  to  August  11, 
1954. 

Limitation,  January  31,  1955  (S.  Res.  218). 


Amounts  authorized: 

By  S.  Res.  127 _ _ —  $15,  000.  00 

By  S.  Res.  304 . . .  12,  000.  00 


Total _  27,  000.  00 

Expenditures  to  Dec.  31,  1954 _  11,  766.  72 


Balance,  Jan.  1,  1955 _  15,  233. 28 


Committee  on  Appropriations  (subcom¬ 
mittee  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  factual 
data)  under  authority  of  Senate  Resolution 
193,  agreed  to  October  14,  1943,  and  Legisla¬ 
tive  Branch  Appropriation  Act.  for  1955. 

Limitation,  fiscal  year  1955. 

Amount  appropriated:  Legisla¬ 


tive  Branch  Appropriation 

Act - $400,  000,  00 

Expenditures  to  Dec.  31,  1954-  53,583.79 


Balance,  Jan.  1,  1955 _  346,  416.  21 


Committee  on  Appropriations  (subcom¬ 
mittee  investigating  any  matter  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee)  under  au¬ 
thority  of  Senate  Resolution  129,  agreed  to 


June  26,  1947. 

No  limitation. 

Amount  authorized _ $50,  000.  00 

Expenditures  to  Dec.  31,  1954..  25,848.51 

Balance,  Jan.  1,  1955 _  24,  151.  49 


Committee  on  Armed  Services  (Pre¬ 
paredness  Subcommittee)  under  author¬ 
ity  of  Senate  Resolution  185,  agreed  to 


January  26,  1954. 

Limitation,  February  1,  1954,  to  January 
31,  1955. 

Amount  authorized _ $150,  000.  00 

Expenditures  to  Dec.  31,  1954.  80,  945.  83 

Balance,  Jan.  1,  1955 _  69,  054.  17 


Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
(subcommittee  investigating  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  matters;  Export-Import  Bank,  and 
defense  housing)  under  authority  of  Sen¬ 
ate  Resolution  64,  agreed  to  February  19, 
1951,  Senate  Resolution  248,  agreed  to  Jan¬ 
uary  24,  1952,  Senate  Resolution  42,  agreed 
to  January  30,  1953,  and  Senate  Resolution 
182,  agreed  to  January  26,  1954. 

Limitation,  January  31,  1955  (S.  Res.  182). 


Amounts  authorized: 

By  S.  Res.  64 _ $50,  000.  00 

By  S.  Res.  248 _  28,  000.  00 

By  S.  Res.  42 _  23,  000.  00 

By  S.  Res.  182 _  16,  000.  00 


Total -  117,  000.  00 

Expenditures  to  Dec.  31,  1954 _  96,  241.  78 


Balance,  Jan.  1,  1955 _  20,  758.  22 


Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
(subcommittee  investigating  international 
trade)  under  authority  of  Senate  Resolution 
25,  agreed  to  June  8,  1953,  and  Senate  Reso¬ 
lution  183,  agreed  to  January  26,  1954. 

Limitation,  January  31,  1955  (S.  Res.  183). 


Amounts  authorized: 

By  S.  Res.  25 _ $67,  000.  00 

By  S.  Res.  183 _  83,  000.  00 


Total _  150,  000.  00 

Expenditures  to  Dec.  31,  1954 _  73,  898.  38 


Balance,  Jan.  1,  1955 _  76,  101.  62 


Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
(subcommittee  investigating  the  FHA)  under 
authority  of  Senate  Resolution  229,  agreed 
to  April  23,  1954,  and  Senate  Resolution  289, 
agreed  to  August  11,  1954. 

Limitation,  January  31,  1955  (S.  Res.  229). 


Amounts  authorized: 

By  S.  Res.  229 _ $150,  000.  00 

By  S.  Res.  289 _  75,  000.  00 


Total _  225,  000.  00 

Expenditures  to  Dec.  31,  1954 -  172,  549.  15 


Balance,  Jan.  1,  1955 _  52,  450.  85 


Committee  on  Finance  (subcommittee  in¬ 
vestigating  the  social-security  programs) 
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under  authority  of  Senate  Resolution  300, 
agreed  to  June  20,  1950. 

No  limitation. 

Amount  authorized - $25, 000 

No  expenditures  to  December  31,  1954. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  (subcom¬ 
mittee  making  a  study  of  foreign  technical 
assistance  programs)  under  authority  of 
Senate  Resolution  214,  agreed  to  July  6,  1954. 


Limitation,  January  31,  1955. 

Amount  authorized - $40,  000.  00 

Expenditures  to  Dec.  31,  1954 -  15,  845.  57 


Balance,  Jan.  1,  1955 -  24, 154.  43 


Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  (sub¬ 
committee  studying  revision  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter)  under  authority  of  Senate 
Resolution  126,  agreed  to  July  28,  1953,  and 
Senate  Resolution  193,  agreed  to  January  26, 
1954. 

Limitation,  January  31,  1955  (S.  Res.  193). 

Amounts  authorized : 

By  S.  Res.  126 - $35,  000.  00 

By  S.  Res.  193 _  40,  000.  00 


Total _  75,  000.  00 

Expenditures  to  Dec.  31,  1954 — _  46,073.  35 


Balance,  Jan.  1,  1955 -  28,  926.  65 

Committee  on  Government  Operations  (in¬ 
vestigations  subcommittee)  under  authority 
of  Senate  Resolution  156,  agreed  to  June 
14,  1951;  Senate  Resolution  251,  agreed  to 
January  24,  1952;  Senate  Resolution  40, 
agreed  to  January  30,  1953;  Senate  Resolu¬ 
tion  206,  agreed  to  January  28,  1954;  and 
Senate  Resolution  189,  agreed  to  February 
2,  1954. 

Limitation,  January  31,  1955  (S.  Res.  189). 


Amounts  authorized: 

Balance  May  1,  1951 _ $77,315.  18 

By  S.  Res.  156 _  15,000.00 

By  S.  Res.  251 _  89,  000.  00 

By  S.  Res.  40 _  189,  000.  00 

By  S.  Res.  189 _  207,273.00 


Total _  577,  588.  18 

Expenditures  to  Dec.  31,  1954 _  556,  199.  53 


Balance,  Jan.  1,  1955 _  21,  388.  65 


Committee  on  Government  Operations 
(subcommittee  investigating  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  the  Government)  under  authority  of  Sen¬ 
ate  Resolution  54,  agreed  to  February  1, 
1951;  Senate  Resolution  252,  agreed  to  Janu¬ 
ary  24,  1952;  Senate  Resolution  56,  agreed 
to  February  20,  1953;  and  Senate  Resolution 
184,  agreed  to  January  26,  1954. 

Limitation,  January  31,  1955  (S.  Res.  184). 


Amount  authorized ; 

By  S.  Res.  54 - $19,  000.  00 

Expenditures  to  Dec.  31,  1954 _  9,  162.  16 


Balance,  Jan.  1,  1955 _  9,  837.  84 


Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
(subcommittee  investigating  the  available 
fuel  reserves  of  the  United  States)  under  au¬ 
thority  of  Senate  Resolution  239,  agreed  to 
August  15,  1950;  Senate  Resolution  374, 
agreed  to  December  31,  1950;  Senate  Resolu¬ 
tion  33,  agreed  to  January  29,  1951;  Senate 
Resolution  153,  agreed  to  June  29,  1951;  Sen¬ 
ate  Resolution  242,  agreed  to  January  24. 
1952;  Senate  Resolution  45,  agreed  to  Feb¬ 
ruary  20,  1953;  and  Senate  Resolution  233, 
agreed  to  April  28,  1954. 

Limitation,  January  31,  1955  (S.  Res.  233). 


Amounts  authorized: 

By  S.  Res.  239 - $20,  000.  00 

By  S.  Res.  45 -  10,  000.  00 


Total -  30,  000.  00 

Expenditures  to  Dec.  31,  1954. _  27,  828.  56 


Balance,  Jan.  1,  1955 _  2, 171,  44 


Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
(subcommittee  investigating  the  accessibility 
and  availability  of  critical  raw  materials) 
under  authority  of  Senate  Resolution  143, 
agreed  to  July  28,  1953;  Senate  Resolution 
171,  agreed  to  January  26,  1954;  Senate  Res¬ 
olution  235,  agreed  to  April  28,  1954;  and 
Senate  Resolution  271,  agreed  to  July  17, 
1954. 

Limitation,  January  31,  1955  (S.  Res.  271). 


Amounts  authorized: 

By  S.  Res.  143 _ $37.  &00.  00 

By  S.  Res.  171 _  12,  500.  00 

By  S.  Res.  271_ _ 34,  000.  00 


Total _  84,  000.  00 

Expenditures  to  Dec.  31,  1954 _  52,  280.  29 


Balance,  Jan.  1,  1955 _  31,  719.  71 


Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  (subcommittee  investigating  commu¬ 
nications,  civil  aeronautics,  domestic  trans¬ 
portation,  maritime  matters,  and  wildlife 
conservation)  under  authority  of  Senate 
Resolution  173,  agreed  to  January  26,  1954. 

Limitation,  February  1, 1954,  to  January  31, 


1955: 

Amount  authorized _ $115,  000.  00 

Expenditures  to  Dec.  31,  1954 _  54,  435.  58 

Balance,  Jan.  1,  1955-— _  60,  564.  42 

Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production, 


under  authority  of  Public  Law  774,  approved 
September  8,  1950  (Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950) ,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  95, 
approved  June  30,  1953. 

Limitation,  fiscal  year  1955,  $25,000. 

No  expenditures  to  December  31,  1954. 

Note. — Funds  to  be  disbursed  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  which 
amount,  one-half  to  be  reimbursed  by  the 
Senate. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary  (subcommit¬ 
tee  investigating  the  flow  of  escapees  and 
refugees  to  the  Western  European  nations) 
under  authority  of  Senate  Resolution  326, 
agreed  to  June  21,  1952;  Senate  Resolution  68, 
agreed  to  April  22,  1953;  and  Senate  Resolu¬ 
tion  188,  agreed  to  January  26,  1954. 


Limitation,  January  31,  1955  (S.  Res.  188) . 
Amount  authorized: 

By  S.  Res.  326 _  $65,000.09 

By  S.  Res.  68  (allotment  re¬ 
duced _ —18,500.00 

By  S.  Res.  188 _ _  10,  000.  00 


Total _  56,  500.  00 

Expenditures  to  Dec.  31,  1954__  40,414.07 


Balance,  Jan.  1,  1955 _  16,  085.  93 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary  (subcommit¬ 


tee  investigating  the  administration,  etc.,  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950)  under  au¬ 
thority  of  Senate  Resolution  366,  agreed  to 
December  21,  1950;  Senate  Resolution  7, 
agreed  to  January  29,  1951;  Senate  Resolution 
198,  agreed  to  September  27,  1951;  Senate 
Resolution  314,  agreed  to  May  29,  1952;  Sen¬ 
ate  Resolution  46,  agreed  to  January  30,  1953; 
and  Senate  Resolution  172,  agreed  to  Janu¬ 
ary  27,  1954. 

Limitation,  January  31,  1955  (S.  Res.  172). 


Amounts  authorized: 

By  S.  Res.  366 _ $10,  000.  00 

By  S.  Res.  7 _  75,  000.  00 

By  S.  Res.  198 _  117,000.00 

By  S.  Res.  314 _ 163,  800.  00 

By  S.  Res.  46 _  150,  000.  00 

By  S.  Res.  172 _  170,  000.  00 


Total -  685,  800.  00 

Expenditures  to  Dec.  31,  1954 _  637,  325.  99 


Balance,  Jan.  1,  1955 _  48,  474.  01 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary  (investiga¬ 


tions  subcommittee),  under  authority  of 


January  18 

Senate  Resolution  181,  agreed  to  January  26, 
1954. 

Limitation,  February  1,  1954,  to  January  31, 


1955. 

Amount  authorized _ $87,  000.  00 

Expenditures  to  Dec.  31,  1954 -  72,  914.  90 


Balance,  Jan.  1,  1955 _ _  14,  085. 10 


Committee  on  the  Judiciary  (subcommit¬ 
tee  studying  juvenile  delinquency),  under 
authority  of  Senate  Resolution  89,  agreed 
to  June  1,  1953,  and  Senate  Resolution  190, 


agreed  to  January  27,  1954. 

Limitation,  January  31,  1955,  or  date  of 
final  report  (earlier). 

Amounts  authorized: 

By  S.  Res.  89 _ $44,  000.  00 

By  S.  Res.  190 _  175,  000.  00 


Total _  219,000.00 

Expenditures  to  Dec.  31,  1954 _  194,682.39 


Balance,  Jan.  1,  1955 - -  24,  317.  61 


Committee  on  the  Judiciary  (Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  National  Penitentiaries) ,  under  au¬ 
thority  of  Senate  Resolution  187,  agreed  to 
January  26,  1954. 

Limitation,  February  1,  1954,  to  January  31, 


1955. 

Amount  authorized _ $5,  000.  00 

Expenditures  to  Dec.  31,  1954 _  1,  261.  68 


Balance,  Jan.  1,  1955 _ _  3,  738.  32 


Committee  on  the  Judiciary  (making  an 
examination  and  review  of  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act),  under  authority  of  Senate 
Resolution  245,  agreed  to  March  24,  1952; 
Senate  Resolution  47,  agreed  to  January  30, 
1953;  Senate  Resolution  120,  agreed  to  June 
24,  1953;  and  Senate  Resolution  227,  agreed 
to  April  28,  1954. 

Limitations,  January  31,  1955  (S.  Res.  227). 


Amounts  authorized: 

By  S.  Res.  245 _ $100,  000.  00 

By  S.  Res.  47 _  50,  000.  00 

By  S.  Res.  227 . 10,  000.  00 


Total _  160,  000.  00 

Expenditures  to  Dec.  31,  1954 _  130,  610.  23 


Balance,  Jan.  1,  1955 _ _  29,389.  77 


Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
(investigation  of  employee  welfare  and  pen¬ 
sion  funds) ,  under  authority  of  Senate  Reso¬ 
lution  225,  agreed  to  April  28,  1954,  and  Sen¬ 
ate  Resolution  270,  agreed  to  July  17,  1954. 


Limitation,  January  31,  1955. 

Amounts  authorized; 

By  S.  Res.  225 _ $75,  000.  00 

By  S.  Res.  270 _  50,  150.  00 

Total _  125,  150.  00 

Expenditures  to  Dec.  31,  1954 _  72,495.64 

Balance,  Jan.  1,  1955 _  52,654.  36 


Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
(Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elections), 
under  authority  of  Senate  Resolution  234, 
agreed  to  May  20,  1954. 

Limitation,  none  (from  May  1,  1954). 


Amount  authorized _ $50,  000.  00 

Expenditures  to  Dec.  31,  1954 _  10,  023.  58 

Balance,  Jan.  1,  1955 _  39,  976.  42 


Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
(Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elections), 
under  authority  of  Senate  Resolution  250, 
agreed  to  April  13,  1950;  Senate  Resolution 
311,  agreed  to  July  27,  1950;  Senate  Resolu¬ 
tion  209,  agreed  to  September  13,  1951;  Sen¬ 
ate  Resolution  262,  agreed  to  January  24, 
1952;  Senate  Resolution  333,  agreed  to  June 
12,  1952;  Senate  Resolution  106,  agreed  to 


1955 
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June  8,  1953;  and  Senate  Resolution  137, 
agreed  to  August  3,  1953. 

Limitation,  none. 

Amounts  authorized: 

By  S.  Res.  250 _ _ $50,  000.  00 

By  S.  Res.  311 _  25,000.00 

By  S.  Res.  209 _  10,  000.  00 

By  S.  Res.  252 _  75,  000.  00 


Amounts  authorized — Continued 

By  S.  Res.  333 _ $100,000.00 

By  S.  Res.  106 _  75,000.00 

By  S.  Res.  137 _  37,500.00 


Total _  372,500.00 

Expenditures  to  Dec.  31,  1954 _  372,  277.  62 


Balance,  Jan.  1,  1955. 


222.  38 


Amounts  authorized  and  expendituresMj  standing  committees  under  authority  of  sec.  134 A 
of  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  83d  Cong. 


Standing  committees: 

Agriculture  and  Forestry _ 

Appropriations _ 

Armed  Services _ 

Banking  and  Currency _ 

District  of  Columbia . . 

Finance _ _ 

Foreign  Relations.. . . . 

Government  Operations _ 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs _ 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  . 

Judiciary . . . 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare _ 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service _ 

Public  Works _ 

Rules  and  Administration . . 


Total,  standing  committees  (83d  Cong). 
Total,  investigating  committees . . . 


Overall  total,  subcommittees  and  standing  committees. 


Total  author- 

Expended  to 

Balance  Jan. 

ized 

Dec.  31,  1954 

1, 1955 

$10, 000. 00 

$8, 691.11 

$1, 308. 89 

00,  000.  00 

44, 978. 95 

15, 021. 05 

20,  000.  00 

14,  159.  58 

5, 840.  42 

20,  000.  00 

10, 382. 01 

3,  617.  99 

10,  000. 00 

6, 448. 62 

3,  551.  38 

10,000.00 

7, 088. 02 

2,  911.98 

69, 000.  00 

21,  556.  98 

37,  443.  02 

10,  000.  00 

5, 952.  34 

4,047.66 

30,000.00 

27,  777. 08 

2, 222.  92 

20,  000. 00 

11,034.92 

8,  965.  08 

40,  000.  00 

27,  556.  67 

12,  443.  33 

16,  000.  00 

10, 022. 35 

4,  977.  65 

10,  000.  00 

5,  540.  31 

4,  459.  69 

35,000.00 

8. 259. 01 

26,  740.  99 

10,  000.  00 

5,985.  77 

4, 014. 23 

359,  000.  00 

221,  433.  72 

137,  566.  28 

3,  870,  538. 18 

2,  808,  665. 30 

1,061,872.88 

4, 229, 538. 18 

3, 030, 099. 02 

1, 199, 439. 16 

SPECIAL  COMMISSION  ON  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  SECURITY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  joint  resolution 
to  create  a  special  Commission  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  Security ;  and  I  also  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  as  a  part  of  my  re¬ 
marks,  the  full  text  of  the  joint  reso¬ 
lution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap¬ 
propriately  referred;  and,  without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  joint  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  21)  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  Government 
Security,  introduced  by  Mr.  Humphrey, 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Stennis,  was  re¬ 
ceived,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera; 
tions,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t>Ie 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  etc. — 

'  DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Section  1.  It  Is  vital  to  the  welfare  and 
safety  of  the  United  States  that  there  be 
adequate  protection  of  the  national  secu¬ 
rity,  including  the  safeguarding  of  all  na¬ 
tional  defense  secrets  and  public  and  private 
defense  installations,  agauist  loss  or  com¬ 
promise  arising  from  espionage,  sabotage, 
disloyalty,  subversive  activities,  or  unauthor¬ 
ized  disclosures. 

It  is,  therefore,  th^  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  there  shall  e&st  a  sound  Government 
program — 

(a)  establislypg  procedures  for  security 
investigation,  devaluation,  clearance,  and, 
where  necessary,  adjudication  of  Govern¬ 
ment  employees,  and  also  appropriate  secu¬ 
rity  requirements  with  respect  to  persons 
privately/ employed  or  occupied  on  work  re- 
quiring/access  to  national  defense  secrets  or 
work ’affording  significant  opportunity  for 
injyry  to  the  national  security; 

>)  for  vigorous  enforcement  of  effective 
fa  realistic  security  laws  and  regulations; 
knd 


(cjNJor  a  careful,  consistent,  and  Efficient 
administration  of  this  policy  in  a/manner 
which  will  protect  the  national  s purity  and 
preserve  Basic  American  rights. 

establishment  of  the  commission  on 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Pqr  the  purpo/e  of  carrying  out 
the  policy  set  forth  in  the  first  section  of 
this  joint  resolution,  there  is  hereby  estab¬ 
lished  a  commission yto  be  known  as  the 
Commission  on  Government  Security  (here¬ 
inafter  ref  erred  to^ife  the  “Commission”). 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
12  members,  as  follows : 

( 1 )  Pour  appointed  by  '>Uie  President  of 
the  United  States,  two  from,  the  executive 
branch  of  Jch.e  Government  Had  two  from 
private  lif 

(2)  Four  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Seriate,  two  from  the  Senatff^and  two 
from/private  life;  and 

(S')  Four  appointed  by  the  SpeakeApf  the 
House  of  Representatives,  two  fronS\  the 
louse  of  Representatives  and  two  from  pri¬ 
vate  life. 

(c)  Of  the  members  appointed  to  the  Com> 
mission  not  more  than  two  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  the  President  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
the  same  political  party. 

(d)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 

(e)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Commission  or  employment  of  an 
individual  by  the  Commission  as  an  attorney 
or  expert  in  any  business  or  professional 
field,  on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis,  with 
or  without  compensation,  shall  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  service  or  employment  bringing 
such  individual  within  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tions  281,  283,  284,  434,  or  1914  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  or  section  190  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.  S.  C.  99). 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair¬ 
man  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
members. 

(g)  Seven  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

COMPENSATION  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Members  of  the  Congress  who 
are  members  of  the  Commission  shall  serve 


without  compensation  in  addition  to  tha fi 
received  for  their  services  as  Members 
Congress;  but  they  shall  be  reimbursed,, 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  by  them  in  the  perfoj? 
of  the  duties  vested  in  the  Commissj/n. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Commission  who 
are  in  the  executive  branch  of  tile  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  serve  without  compensation  in 
addition  to  that  received  for/their  services 
in  the  executive  branch,  but  they  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  the  duti§e  vested  in  the  Com¬ 
mission. 

(c)  The  members  of  the  Commission  from 
private  life  shall  each  receive  $50  per  diem 
when  engaged  in/the  actual  performance  of 
duties  vested  ivy  the  Commission,  plus  re¬ 
imbursement  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessa/y  expenses  incurred  by  them 
in  the  performance  of  such  duties. 

TAFF  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  4/(a)  (1)  The  Commission  shall 
have  pbwer  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compen¬ 
sation!  of  such  personnel  as  it  deems  ad¬ 
visable  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
the  civil  service  laws  and  the  Classification 
Kct  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(2)  The  Commission  may  procure,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  civil-service  laws  and  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  temporary  and  in¬ 
termittent  services  to  the  same  extent  as 
is  authorized  for  the  departments  by  section 
15  of  the  act  of  August  2,  1946  (60  Stat.  810) , 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $50  per  diem  for 
individuals. 

(b)  All  employees  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  investigated  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  as  to  character,  associations, 
and  loyalty  and  a  report  of  each  such  investi¬ 
gation  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Commission. 
expenses  of  the  commission 

Sec.  5.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  joint  resolution. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  The  Commission  shall  study  and  in¬ 
vestigate  the  entire  Government  security 
program,  including  the  various  statutes, 
Presidential  orders,  and  administrative  reg¬ 
ulations  and  directives  under  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  seeks  to  protect  the  national  secu¬ 
rity,  national  defense  secrets,  and  public  and 
private  defense  installations,  against  loss  or 
injury  arising  from  espionage,  disloyalty, 
subversive  activity,  sabotage,  or  unauthor¬ 
ized  disclosures,  together  with  the  actual 
manner  in  which  such  statutes,  Presidential 
sprders,  administrative  regulations,  and  di- 
jetives  have  been  and  are  being  adminis- 
and  implemented,  with  a  view  to  de- 
uning  whether  existing  requirements, 
practices,  and  procedures  are  in  accordance 
with  tke  policies  set  forth  in  the  first  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  joint  resolution,  and  to  recom¬ 
mending  torch  changes  as  it  may  determine 
are  necessary  or  desirable.  The  Commission 
shall  also  consider  and  submit  reports  and 
recommendations  on  the  adequacy  or  defi¬ 
ciencies  of  existing  statutes.  Presidential  or¬ 
ders,  administrative  regulations,  and  direc¬ 
tives,  and  the  administration  of  such  stat¬ 
utes,  orders,  regulations,  and  directives, 
from  the  standpoints,  of  internal  consist¬ 
ency  of  the  overall  security  program  and  ef¬ 
fective  protection  and  maintenance  of  the 
national  security. 

POWERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Commission  or,  on  the 

authorization  of  the  Commission,  any  sub¬ 
committee  or  member  thereof,  nipy,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisi^ps  of  this 
joint  resolution,  hold  such  hearihgs  and 
sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  ad¬ 
minister  such  oaths,  and  require,  by  subpena 
or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testir 
of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  si 
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books,  records,  correspondence,  memoranda, 
papers,  and  documents  as  the  Commission  or 
such  subcommittee  or  member  may  deem 
advisable.  Subpenas  may  be  issued  under 
the  signature  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Com* 
mission,  of  such  subcommittee,  or  any  duly 
designated  member,  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  such  Chairman  or 
member.  The  provisions  of  sections  102  to 
104,  inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(TJ.  S.  C.,  title  2,  secs.  192-194),  shall  apply 
in  the  case  of  any  failure  of  any  witness  to 
comply  with  any  subpena  or  to  testify  when 
summoned  under  authority  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  se¬ 
cure  directly  from  any  executive  department, 
bureau,  agency,  board,  commission,  office, 
independent  establishment,  or  instrumen¬ 
tality  information,  suggestions,  estimates, 
and  statistics  for  the  purposes  of  this  joint 
resolution,  and  each  such  department,  bu¬ 
reau,  agency,  board,  commission,  office,  estab¬ 
lishment,  or  instrumentality  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  furnish  such  information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  directly 
to  the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by 
the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman. 

INTERFERENCE  WITH  CRIMINAL  PROSECUTIONS 
AND  INTELLIGENCE  FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  8.  Nothing  contained  in  this  joint  res¬ 
olution  shall  be  construed  to  require  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  to  release  any 
information  possessed  by  it  when,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  President,  the  premature  dis¬ 
closure  of  such  information  would  peopard- 
ize  or  interfere  with  a  pending  or  prospec¬ 
tive  criminal  prosecution,  or  with  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  the  intelligence  responsibilities  of 
such  agency, 

REPORTS 

Sec.  9.  The  Commission  shall  submit  in¬ 
terim  reports  to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  at  such  time  or  times  as  it  deems  ad¬ 
visable,  and  shall  submit  its  final  report  to 
the  Congress  and  the  President  not  later 
than  January  15,  1956.  The  final  report  of 
the  Commission  may  propose  such  legislative 
enactments  and  administrative  actions  as  in 
its  judgment  are  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
recommendations.  The  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist  90  days  after  submission  of  its 
final  report. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  it  be  noted  that  the  joint  reso¬ 
lution  is  cosponsored  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  junior  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis]  .  We  have  joined  together 
on  this  measure;  and  for  the  next  few 
minutes  I  shall  discuss  why  we  believe 
it  is  an  important  proposal. 

The  joint  resolution  is  carefully 
drawn,  and  is  the  reflection  of  inten¬ 
sive  discussions  that  I  have  had  with 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It 
is  a  matter  of  sincere  satisfaction  to  me 
that,  following  my  original  announce¬ 
ment  of  interest  in  connection  with  a 
commission,  significant  bipartisan  sup¬ 
port  has  come  to  me  both  in  and  out  of 
Congress. 

There  is  a  grave  realization,  Mr. 
President,  that  our  security  laws,  regu¬ 
lations,  and  practices  need  a  new  look,  a 
careful  look,  a  nonpolitical  look.  This 
can  be  accomplished  through  a  commis¬ 
sion  along  the  lines  of  the  one  called 
for  by  the  joint  resolution  now  at  the 
desk. 

The  real  problem  facing  us  is  to  as¬ 
sure  that  we  shall  have  an  overall  Gov¬ 
ernment  security  program  which  will 
realistically  and  effectively  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  national  security  in 
this  time  of  peril  and  at  the  same  time 
will  be  consistent  with  our  great  national 


tradition.  We  must  be  sure  not  only 
that  our  legitimate  security  measures 
are  as  effective  as  possible,  but  also  that 
they  are  realistic  and  worthwhile  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  total  national  in¬ 
terest. 

Our  present  total  Government  me¬ 
chanism  for  assuring  security  does  not 
inspire  confidence.  Not  since  1917,  when 
the  Espionage  Act  was  under  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  Congress,  has  there  been  full- 
dress  consideration  by  the  Congress  of 
the  problems  of  protecting  national  se¬ 
crets,  and  national  defense  generally, 
against  subversive  penetration.  Nor  is 
there  any  indication  that  the  executive 
branch  has  ever  devoted  inself  to  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  total  security  problem. 
In  the  past,  such  action  as  has  been 
taken  in  the  name  of  security  has  been 
more  a  random,  sporadic  response  to 
peril,  rather  than  a  carefully  considered 
plan  for  defense  against  peril. 

With  specific  regard  to  the  question 
of  employee  security,  for  example,  the 
central  investigating  agencies  are  the 
FBI  and  Civil  Service  Commission.  It 
is  my  understanding  that,  ordinarily, 
investigations  are  conducted  by  Civil 
Service  Commission  unless  an  agency 
♦has  its  own  facilities,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Defense,  State,  Treasury,  Justice, 
Post  Office,  and  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  here  that  imme¬ 
diately  we  see  again  the  variations  in 
pattern.  We  see  two  central  investigat¬ 
ing  agencies,  namely,  the  FBI  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission;  and  then,  off 
on  the  side,  we  see  separate  Departments 
which  have  their  own  investigatory  facil¬ 
ities,  totally  removed  from  the  civil-serv¬ 
ice  procedures  and  criteria.  Of  course, 
it  is  always  true  and  apparent  that  if 
serious,  derogatory  information  is  de¬ 
veloped,  the  case  is  then  referred  to  the 
FBI;  and,  of  course,  the  FBI  may  also 
make  original  investigation,  when  re¬ 
quired  by  law. 

On  the  basis  of  information  available 
to  me,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  Federal  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Investigation  have  maintained 
high  standards  of  selection  for  their  in¬ 
vestigators.  The  best  that  can  be  said 
for  the  other  agencies,  however,  is  that 
their  standards  are  variable. 

Security  investigator  is  a  new  profes¬ 
sion  in  Government.  Where  the  Civil 
Service  and  FBI  are  concerned,  these 
investigators  are  not  subject  to  admin¬ 
istrative  direction  from  individually  in¬ 
terested  agencies;  but  -as  to  the  inves¬ 
tigators  of  other  Departments,  there  is 
always  the  danger  they  will  be  subject 
to  administrative  guidance  and  sugges¬ 
tions. 

The  FBI  has  long  maintained  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  not  evaluating  its  own  findings. 
It  is  a  factfinding  and  reporting  agency, 
and  leaves  their  evaluation  to  others. 
Undoubtedly,  this  has  contributed  to  its 
prestige  and  strength — prestige  and 
strength  which  are  justly  deserved,  Mr. 
President,  on  the  basis  of  the  record  and 
the  performance.  Yet  it  appears  that 
in  other  agencies  the  factfinders  are 
also  the  evaluators.  This  means  that  on 
occasion,  security  investigators  make 


recommendations  on  the  facts  filed  by 
them. 

These  points  raise  bothersome  ques¬ 
tions.  Does  the  Congress  intend  to  have 
the  security  investigator  serve  as  police¬ 
man,  prosecutor,  and  judge,  all  in  one? 

It  is  to  help  find  the  answers  to  these 
questions  and  to  these  problems  and  to 
many  more  that  I  do  not  have  the  time — 
nor  do  I  take  the  time — to  raise,  that  the 
Commission  which  is  provided  for  in  the 
joint  resolution  we  are  introducing  today 
is  necessary. 

We  have  done  many  things  in  the 
name  of  security  during  the  past  decade; 
indeed,  as  a  practical  matter,  our  present 
security  system  is  a  phenomenon  of  only 
the  past  decade.  We  have  enacted 
espionage  laws  and  tightened  existing 
laws;  we  have  required  investigation  and 
clearance  of  millions  of  our  citizens;  we 
have  classified  information  and  locked  it 
in  safes  behind  locked  doors,  in  locked 
and  guarded  buildings,  within  fenced 
and  heavily  guarded  reservations.  But 
each  of  these  actions  has  been  taken 
sporadically  and  independently  and  not 
as  part  of  a  rational  overall  master  plan 
for  security. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  time  is  long 
overdue  for  us  to  really  take  a  look  at 
what  we  have  created,  to  evaluate  it,  to 
analyze  it,  and  then  to  assign  an  appro¬ 
priate,  adequate  plan  of  security  which 
meets  all  the  tests  of  the  protection  of 
our  national  safety  and  welfare. 

We  have  not  paused  in  our  necessary, 
though  frantic,  quest  for  security  to  ask 
ourselves: 

What  are  we  trying  to  protect,  and 
against  what? 

What  can  we  effectively  protect? 

What  specific  measures  will  give  us 
the  degree  of  protection  we  want  or 
need?  * 

What  price  are  we  willing  to  pay  for 
security? 

Lest  I  be  misunderstood,  I  realize  that 
individually,  as  we  have  discussed  these 
typical  questions  in  our  deliberations  in 
the  Congress,  we  have  asked  ourselves 
these  questions  and  have  come  up  with 
immediate  answers.  The  point  I  am 
trying  to  make  is  that  we  have  never 
really  had  placed  before  us  all  the  laws, 
rules,  regulations,  Executive  orders,  and 
directives  which  make  up  what  we  call 
our  security  system,  to  see  whether  there 
is  overlapping  and  duplication,  whether 
there  are  loopholes,  and  areas  not  prop¬ 
erly  covered,  and  to  learn  whether  or 
not  we  are  creating  a  program  which 
has  a  uniformity  of  application,  or 
whether  it  runs  hot  and  cold,  depending 
upon  the  particular  attitudes  of  individ¬ 
ual  administration  officials. 

A  consequence  of  our  failure  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  hard  realities  of  the 
security  problem,  to  understand  it,  and 
to  bring  it  under  rational  control,  is 
that  we  have  in  1955  a  complex  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  security  statutes,  regulations, 
and  procedures  which  on  its  face  seem 
contradictory.  I  do  not  know  whether  or 
not  our  national  secrets  and  national 
security  generally  are  being  adequately 
protected  under  the  existing  system.  I 
do  not  think  anybody  knows  or  can 
know — even  those  men  in  our  Govern- 
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1.  UP GIST  DEFICIENCY  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1955.  Concurred  in  the  Senate  amendments 
to  this  bill,  H.  R.  2091,  which  includes  an  increase  of  . 7,290,000  in  the  CCC 
administrative-expense  limitation  for  1955  (pp.  395-6).  This  bill  will  now 
be  sent  to  the  President. 


CORHITTEE  ASSIGN!  iE/TS .  Minority  assignments  to\he  various  standing  committees 
were  agreed  to, /including  the  following:  Agriculture :  Hope,  Kans.; 

Jill,  Colo.;  Hoeven,  Iowa;  SimpsAi,  Ill.;  Dague,  Pa.;  Harvey, 
Ind.;  Lovre,yS.D.;  Belcher,  Okla.;  Lclntire,  lie.;  Williams,  H.Y.;  King,  Pa.; 
Harrison,  iteor.;  Laird,  His.;  Dixon,  Utah;  and  FarriXjt°n.>  Hawaii. 

Government  Operations:  Hoffman,  Rich,;  Riehlman,\N.Y. ;  Harden,  Ind.; 

Hr  owns  on/ Ind, ;  Header,  liich.;  Brown,  Ohio;  Lipscomb,  C^-.j  Reece,  Tenn.; 


Young e 


Cnox,  liich.;  Krueger,  H.D.;  Jonas,  U.C,;  a\d  hinshall,  Ohio, 


St. 


ueorge. 


>t  Office  and  Civil  Service:  Rees,  Kans.;  Corbett, 

U.Y/5  Hardin,  Ind,;  Gross,  Iowa;  Cretella,  Conn.;  Gubser, 

ferberg,  Rich.;  Henderson,  0.;  and  Johansen,  liich 3  (p.  395X 

Del,  Bartlett,  Alaska,  and  Resident  Commissioner  Fernos-Istern,  Puerto 
were  elected  to  membership  on  the  Agriculture  Cojmnittee  (p.  1*07). 


Ca\ . ;  Br o' niill ,  Va . ; 
I stern , 


3 R 


.COHOiJC  PO..T,  received  the  President’s  economic  report  (H.  Doc.  31);  to 
■Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Report  (pp.  393-5).  Attached  to  this  Riytst 
a^e  excerpts  from  this  report. 

Reps.  Patman,  Bolling,  mills,  Xelley  (Pa.),  Wolcott,  Talle,  and.  Curtis 
(l-0.x)  were  appointed  to  membership  on  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  bq/fcruic 
Repor\(p.  393). 


U c  3T._iTSTICS*  BUDGET .  Rep.  Talle  commended  the  President’s  budget /Cor  contain¬ 
ing,  "for  \jie  first  time  in  history,"  recommendations  for  expanding  and 
coordinating\Federal  statistical  programs,  and  inserted  a  special  analysis 
on  the  Pederalyeconomic  statistical  programs  as  contained  ipr  the  budget 

(pp,  14.01-2). 


\ 


5. 


aCREA 


GE  ALLOTI  ANTS;  VFAKILI-SIZE  FAR >S .  Rep.  Burdick  sodtde  in  favor  of  his 
bill,-  H.  R.  7U8,  providing  for  the  removal  of  limits  ,on  production  of  ' 
agricultural  cornmodit\es,  and  protection  of  the  family-type  farm  (pp,  li05-6) . 


6.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Rep.  Williams  (N.J.)  spoke  in  favoi/ of  the  President's  recom¬ 
mendations  on  foreign  trac^  policy,  which  includes  a  3-year  extension  of  the  ^ 


President's  authority  to  eirier  into  reciprocal /trade  agreements  (pp.  If07-10). 

Rep.  Eason  spoke  against  the  President ' s/foreign  trade  policy  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  claimed  that  reciprocal  trade  agreements  have  hurt  our  economy  and 
increased  unemployment  (pp.  UlO-^) „  / 

7.  DROUGHT  AID,  Reps,  dmondson,  Albert,  aqd  Brooks  criticized  the  Department's 

drought-relief  program;  and  Rep,  Edmhndson  spoke  in  favor  of  a  permanent 
national  drought-control  program  ( pp  r  *{411-3 ) . 

8.  R -PORTS.  Received  REA 1 s  and  FCIC1 s  'annualyreports,  and  a  report  from  this 

Department  on  the  overobligation /of  an  allotment  not  involving  the  over¬ 
obligation  of  the  appropriation/ or  the  quarterly  apportionment  thereof 

(p.  hn).  ,  V 

fDJOURi'IED  until  /ion.,  Jan.  2I4,  when  the  Presidents  message  on  the  national 
health  program  will  be  received  (pp.  I4II4,  D23). 


9. 


SEiJATI 


10. 


MOiililiTIOiJS .  The  Agriculture  and.  orostry  Committee  (on 'Jan.  19)  ordered 
reported  the  nominations  of  Ervin  L.  Peterson  and  James  AA  McConnell  to  he 

iries  of  Agriculture  and  members  of  the  CCU.  Board  of 


Assistant  Secrei 


Directors  (p.  D21)T 


11.  PL  SORPEL  SECURITY  PROGRaa.  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  CoWittee 


(on  Jan.  1 y)  ordered  reported  with  amendments  S.  Res.  20,  provi  drng  (i>125*000 
to  the  committee  for  expenditure  in  connection  with  the  "administration  of 
the  Government  employees  security  program"  (p.  D22). 


ITERS  IN  APPENDIX 


1 .  u\J 


;FS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Scudder  and  insertion  of  a  Santa  RosA”, 


Lif.,  Press-Democrat-  editorial  ".Equitable  Tariff  Law  Difficult  to  Arrive  sd 
rp.  <”-295 )  • 
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Support  should  be  provided  for  an  Of¬ 
fice  of  Coordinator  of  Public  Works 
Planning  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  and  for  a  revolving  fund  for 
advances  \o  the  States  and  municipali¬ 
ties  for  public  works  planning. 

CONCLUSION 

Our  NatiorJte  recent  history  teaches 
that  a  foresignted  Government  can  do 
much  to  help  ketep  the  economy  stable, 
but  experience  affords  no  good  basis  for 
a  belief  that  the  Government  can  en¬ 
tirely  prevent  fluctuations. 

We  should  harnessv  the  idealism  as 
well  as  the  intelligence^  of  our  genera¬ 
tion  to  the  practical  encV  of  facilitating 
the  growth  of  private  enterprise  and  of 
increasing  the  stability  of  our  economy. 

The  Government  will  shoulder  its  full 
responsibility  to  help  realizeVhat  goal. 

Dwicht  D.  Eiseniiower. 
The  White  House,  January  20\l955. 

SWEARING  IN  OF  MEMBER' 

Mr.  BLATNIK  appeared  at  the  banpf 
the  House  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 


SWEARING  IN  OF  RESIDENT 
COMMISSIONER 

Mr.  FERNOS-ISERN  appeared  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  and  took  the  oath  of 
office  as  Resident  Commissioner  for 
Puerto  Rico. 


COMPOSITION  OF  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  R.es.  94) 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  during  the  84th  Congress 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  shall  be  com¬ 
posed  of  34  members; 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  shall 
be  composed  of  37  members; 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
shall  be  composed  of  30  members; 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
shall  be  composed  of  30  members; 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  shall  be 
composed  of  32  members; 

The  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
shall  be  composed  of  30  members; 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  shall  be  composed  of  29  members; 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreij 
Commerce  shall  be  composed  of  31  memb/s; 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  sh^fl  be 
composed  of  32  members; 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Maufie  and 
Fisheries  shall  be  composed  of  29  ^members; 
and 

The  Committee  on  Public  Wjtfks  shall  be 
composed  of  30  members. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  >fas  laid  on  the 
table. 

MINORITY  COMMITTEE  ASSIGN¬ 
MENTS 

Mr.  MARTIES  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  95)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clone  read  as  follows: 

ResolvJa,,  That  the  following  Members  be, 
and  thay  are  hereby,  elected  members  of  the 
follm^ng  standing  committees  of  the  House 
of  I^presentatives : 

Committee  on  Agriculture;  Clifford  R. 
Spe,  Kansas;  August  H.  Andressn,  Minne¬ 


sota;  William  S.  Hill,  Colorado;  Charles  B. 
Hoeven,  Iowa;  Sid  Simpson,  Illinois;  Paul 

B.  Dague,  Pennsylvania;  Ralph  Harvey,  In¬ 
diana;  Harold  O.  Lovre,  South  Dakota; 
Page  Belcher,  Oklahoma;  Clifford  G.  Mcln- 
tire,  Maine;  William  R.  WiUiams,  New  York; 
Karl  C.  King,  Pennsylvania;  Robert  D.  Harri¬ 
son,  Nebraska;  Melvin  R.  Laird,  Wisconsin; 
Henry  A.  Dixon,  Utah;  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Far¬ 
rington,  Hawaii. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services ;  Dewey 
Short,  Missouri;  Leslie  C.  Arends,  Illinois; 
W.  Sterling  Cole,  New  York;  Leroy  Johnson, 
California;  Leon  H.  Gavin,  Pennsylvania; 
Walter  Norblad,  Oregon;  James  E.  Van  Zandt, 
Pennsylvania;  James  T.  Patterson,  Connecti¬ 
cut;  Paul  Cunningham,  Iowa;  William  H. 
Bates,  Massachusetts;  William  E.  Hess,  Ohio; 
Charles  P.  Nelson,  Maine;  James  P.  S. 
Devereux,  Maryland;  Alvin  E.  O’Konski, 
Wisconsin;  William  G.  Bray,  Indiana;  Robert 

C.  Wilson,  California;  Frank  C.  Osmers,  Jr., 
New  Jersey;  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Farrington, 
Hawaii. 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency: 
Jesse  P.  Wolcott,  Michigan;  Ralph  A.  Gam¬ 
ble,  New  York;  Henry  O.  Talle,  Iowa;  Clar¬ 
ence  E.  Kilburn,  New  York;  Gordon  L.  Mc¬ 
Donough,  California;  William  B.  Widnall, 
New  Jersey;  Jackson  E.  Betts,  Ohio;  Walter 
M.  Mumma,  Pennsylvania;  William  E.  McVey, 
Illinois;  Edgar  W.  Hiestand,  Californi 
^Donald  W.  Nicholson,  Massachusetts;  Oliver 
?.  Bolton,  Ohio;  Perkins  Bass,  New  Hajfip 
sfljre.  . 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Coltfinbia: 
SidXsimpson,  Hlinois;  Joseph  P./o’Hara 
Minnesota;  Henry  O.  Talle,  Iowa;  A.  L. 
Miller  ^Nebraska;  James  C.  Auchi/closs,  New 
Jersey;  Jfohn  J.  Allen,  Jr.,  California;  Carroll 

D.  Kearrite,  Pennsylvania;  Janies  T.  Patter¬ 
son,  Connecticut;  Charles  sr  Gubser,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  JoeI\T.  Broyhill,  V^ginia;  DeWitt  S 
Hyde,  Maryland. 

Committee  on  Educat/5n  and  Labor :  Sam 
uel  K.  McConnell,  Jr. /Pennsylvania;  Ralph 
W.  Gwinn,  New  York?  Wint  Smith,  Kansas; 
Carroll  D.  Kearns\  Pennsylvania;  Harold  H. 
Velde,  Illinois;  Chfre  E.  Hoffman,  Michigan; 
Albert  H.  BoschyNew^  York;  Joseph  F.  Holt, 
California;  John  J.  Rhodes,  Arizona;  Stuy- 
vesant  WainWight  2d,  Yew  York;  Peter  Fre- 
linghuysen./r.,  New  Jersey;  Sam  Coon,  Ore¬ 
gon;  Orvin/B.  Fjare,  Montana. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs;  Robert  B. 
Chiper&eld,  Illinois;  John  M.  Vorys,  Ohio; 
France^  P.  Bolton,  Ohio;  Lawrence  H.  Smith, 
Wisconsin;  Chester  E.  MerrowivNew  Hamp¬ 
shire;  Walter  H.  Judd,  Minnesota;  James  G. 
1/0  ton,  Pennsylvania;  Donald  Bw  Jackson, 
California;  Karl  M.  LeCompte,  IowaAEdmund 
rP.  Radwan,  New  York;  Albert  P.Ylorano, 
Connecticut;  Marguerite  Stitt  ChurSa,  Illi¬ 
nois;  E.  Ross  Adair,  Indiana;  WinsiYn  L. 
Prouty,  Vermont;  Alvin  M.  Bentley,  Michi¬ 
gan. 

Committee  on  Government  Operation^: 
Clare  E.  Hoffman,  Michigan;  R.  Walter  Riehl 
man,  New  York;  Cecil  M.  Harden,  Indiana; 
Charles  B.  Brownson,  Indiana;  George1 
Meader,  Michigan;  Clarence  J.  Brown,  Ohio; 
Glenard  P.  Lipscomb,  California;  B.  Carroll 
Reece,  Tennessee;  J.  Arthur  Younger,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  Victor  Knox,  Michigan;  Otto  Krueger, 
North  Dakota;  Charles  Raper  Jonas,  North 
Carolina;  William  E.  Minshall,  Ohio. 

Committee  on  House  Administration: 
Charles  A.  Hailed?,  Indiana. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af¬ 
fairs:  A.  L.  Miller,  Nebraska;  John  P.  Saylor, 
Pennsylvania;  J.  Ernest  Wharton,  New  York; 

E.  Y.  Berry,  South  Dakota;  William  A.  Daw¬ 
son,  Utah;  Jack  Westland,  Washington;  John 
R.  Pillion,  New  York;  Clifton  (Cliff)  Young, 
Nevada;  Craig  Hosmer,  California;  John  J. 
Rhodes,  Arizona;  Hamer  H.  Budge,  Idaho; 
J.  Edgar  Chenoweth,  Colorado;  James  B.  Utt, 
California;  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Farrington,  Ha¬ 
waii. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce:  Charles  A.  Wolverton,  New  Jersey; 


Carl  Hinshaw,  California;  Joseph  P.  O’Hara 
Minnesota;  Robert  Hale,  Maine;  James. 
Dolliver,  Iowa;  John  W.  Heselton,  Massachu¬ 
setts;  John  B.  Bennett,  Michigan;  Richard  W. 
Hoffman,  Hlinois;  John  V.  Beamer,  Indiana; 
William  L.  Springer,  Illinois;  Alvin  vt.  Bush, 
Pennsylvania;  Paul  F.  Schenck,  Ohio;  Joseph 
L.  Carrigg,  Pennsylvania;  Steven  JR.  Deroun- 
ian,  New  York. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary /Chauncey  W. 
Reed,  Illinois;  Kenneth  B  ./Keating,  New 
York;  William  M.  McCullofch,  Ohio;  Ruth 
Thompson,  Michigan;  Patrick  J.  Hillings, 
California;  Shephard  J.  Crumpacker,  Jr.,  In¬ 
diana;  William  E.  Millar,  New  York;  Dean  P. 
Taylor,  New  York;  U/her  L.  Burdick,  North 
Dakota;  -Laurence  /Curtis,  Massachusetts; 
John  M.  Robsionyjr.,  Kentucky;  DeWitt  S. 
Hyde,  Maryland  ;/Ttichard  H.  Poff,  Virginia; 
Hugh  D.  Scottyjr.,  Pennsylvania. 

Committee j5n  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish¬ 
eries:  Thor  JC.  Tollefson,  Washington;  John 
J.  Allen,  J igf,  California;  Horace  Seely-Brown, 
Jr.,  Conn/cticut;  Timothy  P.  Sheehan,  Hli- 
nols;  William  K.  Van  Pelt,  Wisconsin;  John 
H.  Ray;  New  York;  William  S.  Mailliard,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  Francis  E.  Dorn,  New  York;  Alvin  R. 
Busn,  Pennsylvania;  Thomas  M.  Pelly,  Wash¬ 
ington;  Elford  A.  Cederberg,  Michigan;  A.  D. 
saumhart,  Jr.,  Ohio;  Jackson  B.  Chase,  Ne¬ 
braska. 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 
Edward  H.  Rees,  Kansas;  Robert  J.  Corbett, 
Pennsylvania;  Katharine  St.  George,  New 
York;  Cecil  M.  Hardin,  Indiana;  H.  R.  Gross, 
Iowa;  Albert  W.  Cretella,  Connecticut; 
Charles  S.  Gubser,  California;  Joel  T.  Broy¬ 
hill,  Virginia;  Elford  A.  Cederberg,  Michigan; 
John  E.  Henderson,  Ohio;  August  E.  Johan¬ 
sen,  Michigan. 

Committee  on  Public  Works:  George  A. 
Dondero,  Michigan;  J.  Harry  McGregor,  Ohio; 
James  C.  Auchincloss,  New  Jersey;  Russell 
V.  Mack,  Washington;  Hubert  B.  Scudder, 
California;  Myron  V.  George,  Kansas;  Frank 
J.  Becker,  New  York;  Gordon  H.  Scherer, 
Ohio;  Gardner  R.  Withrow,  Wisconsin;  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Cramer,  Florida;  John  F.  Baldwin, 
California;  Fred  Schwengel,  Iowa;  Bruce 
Alger,  Texas. 

Committee  on  Rules:  Leo  E.  Allen,  Illi¬ 
nois;  Clarence  J.  Brown,  Ohio;  Harris  Ells¬ 
worth,  Oregon;  Henry  J.  Latham,  New  York. 

Committee  on  Un-American  Activities: 
Harold  H.  Velde,  Illinois;  Bernard  W.  (Pat) 
Kearney,  New  York;  Donald  L.  Jackson,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  Gordon  H.  Scherer,  Ohio. 

Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs:  Edith 
Nourse  Rogers,  Massachusetts;  Bernard  W. 
(Pat)  Kearney,  New  York;  William  H.  Ayres, 
Ohio;  E.  Ross  Adair,  Indiana;  Paul  A.  Fino, 
New  York;  Phil  Weaver,  Nebraska;  William 
H.  Avery,  Kansas;  E.  Keith  Thomson,  Wyo¬ 
ming;  Eugene  Siler,  Kentucky;  Charles  M. 
Teague,  California. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


URGENT  DEFICIENCY  APPROPRIA¬ 
TION  ACT,  1955 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  2091)  mak¬ 
ing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1955,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments,  as  follows:  ' 

Page  2,  line  3,  insert  “Senate.” 

Page  2,  line  4,  insert  "For  payment  to 
Harriet  McCarran,  widow  of  Pat  McCarran, 
late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Nevada, 
$12,500.” 

Page  2,  line  7,  insert  "For  payment  to  Mary 
R.  P.  Maybank,  widow  of  Burnet  R.  Maybank, 
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late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  $12,500.” 

Page  2,  line  10,  insert: 

“SALARIES,  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES 

“The  appropriation  for  salaries  of  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Senate  contained  in  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1955, 
is  made  available  for  the  employment  of 
additional  clerical  assistants  for  each  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Kentucky,  so  that  the 
allowance  for  administrative  and  clerical  as¬ 
sistants  for  such  Senators  will  be  equal  to 
that  allowed  other  Senators  from  States  hav¬ 
ing  a  population  of  more  than  3  million  but 
less  than  5  million,  the  population  of  said 
State  having  exceeded  3  million  inhabitants.” 

Page  2,  line  20,  insert: 

“OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

“Office  of  the  Secretary:  For  an  additional 
amount  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary, 
$4,845:  Provided,  That  effective  February  1, 
1955,  the  basic  amount  available  for  clerical 
assistance  and  readjustment  of  salaries  in 
the  disbursing  office  is  increased  by  $6,600 
per  annum.” 

Page  3,  line  1,  insert:  “contingent  ex¬ 
penses  OF  THE  SENATE" 

Page  3,  line  2,  insert: 

“Senate  policy  committees:  For  an  addi¬ 
tional  amount  for  the  Senate  policy  commit¬ 
tees,  for  agency  contribution  for  Federal  Em¬ 
ployees  Group  Life  Insurance,  as  authorized 
by  Public  Law  598,  83d  Congress,  $220  for 
each  such  committee;  in  all,  $440.” 

Page  3,  line  7,  insert: 

“Joint  Committee  on  Printing:  For  an 
additional  amount  for  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing,  for  agency  contribution  for 
Federal  Employees  Group  Life  Insurance,  as 
authorized  by  Public  Law  598,  83d  Congress, 
$115.” 

Page  3,  line  11,  insert: 

"Inquiries  and  investigations :  For  an  addi¬ 
tional  amount  for  expenses  of  inquiries  and 
investigations,  $795,000.” 

Page  3,  line  13,  insert: 

“Stationery:  For  an  additional  amount  for 
stationery,  $3,550,  and  the  amount  available 
for  stationery  for  committees  and  officers  of 
the  Senate  is  hereby  increased  to  $13,550.” 

Page  4,  line  16,  insert: 

“Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations 

“salaries  and  expenses 

“For  an  additional  amount  for  ‘Salaries 
and  expenses,’  $160,000:  Provided,  That  said 
appropriation  shall  remain  available  until 
June  30,  1955:  Provided  further.  That  this 
paragraph  shall  be  effective  only  upon  the 
enactment  into  law  of  H.  R.  2010,  84th 
Congress.” 

Page  5,  line  20,  strike  out  “$90,000”  and 
insert  “$130,000.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala¬ 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con 
curred  in,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


ADJOURNMENT  QVER 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  lUfr.  Speaker, 
ask  unanimous  consent' that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today^c  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 


s  there  objection  to 
e  gentleman  from 


The  SPEAKER, 
the  request  of  t 
Massachusetts?  / 

There  was  no  objection. 

SIGNING  OF  ENROLLED  BILLS 

Mr.  MCCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  notwith¬ 


standing  the  adjournment  of  the  House 
until  Monday  next  the  clerk  be  author¬ 
ized  to  receive  messages  from  the  Senate 
and  that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to 
sign  any  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu¬ 
tions  duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and 
found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mass¬ 
achusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  INVESTI¬ 
GATING  COMMUNIST  AGGRES¬ 
SION 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  spe¬ 
cial  select  Committee  on  Communist  Ag¬ 
gression,  authorized  by  the  83d  Congress, 
completed  its  final  summary  report  on 
December  31,  1954.  This  week  the 
irinted  copies  of  the  summary  report 
pe  off  the  press  and  ready  for  distribu- 
among  the  Members  of  the  Con; 

grel 

Oik  former  colleague,  Charles  Keraren, 
chairman  of  the  select  committee*' and 
the  committee  staff,  have  temporary  of¬ 
fices  at  Georgetown  University  .And  are 
engaged  V  the  work  of  distributing 
copies  of  tke  summary  repo/£  and  also 
the  special  reports  for  each  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  captive  countries  ta/the  Members 
of  Congress  and\other  organizations  who 
desire  to  read  the  sanfe.  No  doubt  a 
number  of  Members  of  Congress  will  de¬ 
sire  extra  copies  o\  this  report  for  or¬ 
ganizations,  libraries', \and  others  in  your 
district.  The  sajne  dan  be  secured  by 
writing  the  Committees  on  Communist 
Aggression  at  Georgetown  University  or 
telephoning  ,-Mr.  Kerstek  Committee 
Counsel  Jinar  McTigue,  or  Staff  Director 
Mr.  Edward  O’Connor  at  ADajns  2-7000, 
extension  433  to  434. 

The  ./Committee  on  CommuHist  Ag¬ 
gression  held  numerous  hearings  noth  in 
this,  country  and  abroad,  exposing  the 
true  facts  on  the  methods  and  blueprints 
&d  by  the  leaders  of  the  Commui 
_  5onspiracy  in  capturing  neighbor 
tions  during  the  last  15  years.  The  tes¬ 
timony  and  facts  recorded  from  over  300 
witnesses  is  a  revelation  of  truth  about 
communism  which  should  be  brought  to 
.  the  minds  of  millions  of  people  living  in 
"the  free  countries  throughout  the  world 
as  well  as  informing  the  millions  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  who  are  unwilling  cap¬ 
tives  of  the  Communist  conspiracy. 

I  am  hereby  submitting  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Members  of  Congress, 
the  committee’s  basic  findings,  conclu¬ 
sions,  and  recommendations  which  are 
set  out  in  our  summary  report: 

BASIC  FINDINGS 

Based  upon  the  testimony,  documents,  in¬ 
dividual  sworn  depositions,  and  other  evi¬ 
dence  presented  to  the  committee,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  basic  findings  are  made: 

1.  That  the  objective  of  Communist  ag¬ 
gression  is  to  destroy  civilization  as  we  know 
it  and  to  replace  it  with  a  planned  existence 
from  which  will  emerge  the  new  Soviet  man 
completely  responsive  to  the  masters  of  the 
universal  superstate. 


2.  That  no  pretext  is  too  insignificant, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  convinced  the  proper 
time  has  arrived,  to  serve  as  an  excusq/for 
an  action  of  armed  aggression. 

3.  That  no  nation,  including  the  Qtissian 
Federated  Soviet  Socialist  Republic, yh as  ever 
voluntarily  adopted  communism.  /Commu¬ 
nism  takes  over  by  force  of  arm/  or  threat 
of  force  by  the  Red  army,  controlled  as  it  is 
by  Communist  political  commissars  and  the 
MVD. 

4.  That  treaties  of  mutual  assistance,  non¬ 
aggression  pacts,  and  protestations  favor¬ 
ing  peaceful  coexistence  are  continuously 
dangled  as  bait  beforythe  free  nations  by 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  to  distract  them  from  its 
unalterable  purposes/of  aggression.  Once  the 
bait  is  taken  such*  fraudulent  instruments 
become  the  mean£  for  Communist  penetra¬ 
tion  and  final  takeover. 

5.  That  leaders  of  native  Communist  ele¬ 
ments  assistjng  the  Soviet  Union  to  assume 
control  of  /a  victim  state  are  inevitably 
purged,  liquidated,  or  forced  to  flee  after  the 
successful  coup  and  are  replaced  by  Soviet 
nationals,  usually  Russian  Communists. 

6.  That  no  national  culture,  aspirations, 
religion,  or  independence  are  permitted  to 
fre/iy  exist  for  more  than  a  relatively  short 
time  after  communism  assumes  control  of  a 
Victim  state. 

7.  That  irrespective  of  constitution,  local 
law,  treaties  or  agreements  in  force  when 
the  Communists  take  over  in  the  victim 
state  every  phase  of  life  is  dictated  by  the 
Kremlin. 

8.  That  there  is  no  limit  to  the  terror, 
oppressive  tactics,  barbarity,  perfidy,  and  in¬ 
human  corruption  which  the  Soviet  Union 
will  employ  to  enforce  or  to  secure  its  de¬ 
mands  and  desires  in  a  victim  state. 

9.  That  every  effort  at  forming  a  political 
coalition  between  Communist  and  non-Com- 
munist  groups  for  the  establishment  of  a 
government  can  end  in  only  one  result: 
liquidation  of  the  non-Ccmmunist  groups. 

10.  That  no  election  carried  out  in  a  Com¬ 
munist-controlled  state  can  be  considered 
a  free  election.  In  every  case  Communists 
control  the  election  machinery,  lists  of 
candidates,  ballots,  ballot  counting,  and  ac¬ 
company  this  control  with  terrorization  of 
the  voters. 

11.  That  communism  is  the  avowed  enemy 
of  all  religions:  Protestant,  Catholic,  Jew¬ 
ish,  Orthodox,  or  Moslem.  It  tolerates  only 
those  religious  leaders  who  lend  themselves 
to  Communist  propaganda. 

12.  That  the  principal  purpose  of  educa¬ 
tion  under  Communist  rule  is  to  propagate 
communism  and  to  eliminate  the  distinctive 
culture  of  the  victim  state.  Teachers  and 
students  are  placed  in  an  intellectual  strait- 
jacket. 

13.  That  under  Communist  rule,  labor  is 
organized  by  the  state  to  serve  only  the 
gtate,  the  worker  is  a  helpless  pawn  in  a 

ystem  where  ruthless  exploitation  and 
drudgery  is  the  reward  for  all  save  the  Com¬ 
munist  elite. 

14\That  among  the  false  claims  which 
ComrrJjunist  propaganda  is  promoting  in  the 
free  wckld  is  the  idea  of  Communist  nondis¬ 
crimination  against  racial  minorities.  The 
hypocrisy'of  this  has  been  strikingly  demon¬ 
strated,  aimng  other  examples,  in  the  perse¬ 
cution  and  extermination  of  the  Jews  in  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.,  Vid  in  the  nations  of  central 
Europe  more  recently  occupied  by  commu¬ 
nism. 

15.  That  slave  Jabor  and  its  planned  utili¬ 
zation  are  integral  parts  of  the  economic 
and  political  system  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  without  them  th&.empire  of  communism 
cannot  exist.  This  sittmtion  poses  a  serious 
threat  to  the  preservation  of  the  hard- 
earned  gains  of  free  la^or  in  the  United 
States  and  to  the  economic  system  of  the 
entire  free  world. 

16.  That  destruction  of  tlife  basic  unit  of 
civilization — the  family — is  mandatory  and 
inevitable  under  communism. 
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Public  Law  3  -  84th  Congress 
Chapter  3  -  1st  Session 
H.  R.  2091 

AN  ACT 

Making  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1955,  and  for  other 

purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  following  Urgent  Defi- 
sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  oienoy  Appro- 
appropriated,  to  supply  appropriations  (this  Act  may  be  cited  as  theprlation  Ao't» 
“Urgent  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  1955”)  for  the  fiscal  year  1955* 
ending  June  30, 1955,  and  for  other  purposes,  namely : 

CHAPTER  I 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 
Senate 

For  payment  to  Harriet  McCarran,  widow  of  Pat  McCarran,  late  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Nevada,  $12,500. 

For  payment  to  Mary  R.  P.  May  bank,  widow  of  Burnet  R.  Maybank, 
late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  $12,500. 

SALARIES,  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES 

The  appropriation  for  salaries  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Senate  contained  in  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1955,68  stat.  397. 
is  made  available  for  the  employment  of  additional  clerical  assistants 
for  each  Senator  from  the  State  of  Kentucky,  so  that  the  allowance  for 
administrative  and  clerical  assistants  for  such  Senators  will  be  equal  to 
that  allowed  other  Senators  from  States  having  a  population  of  more 
than  three  million  but  less  than  five  million,  the  population  of  said 
State  having  exceeded  three  million  inhabitants. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Office  of  the  Secretary:  For  an  additional  amount  for  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary,  $4,845:  Provided ,  That  effective  February  1,  1955,  the 
basic  amount  available  for  clerical  assistance  and  readjustment  of 
salaries  in  the  disbursing  office  is  increased  by  $6,600  per  annum. 

CONTINGENT  EXPENSES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Senate  policy  committees :  For  an  additional  amount  for  the  Senate 
policy  committees,  for  agency  contribution  for  Federal  Employees 
Group  Life  Insurance,  as  authorized  by  Public  Law  598,  Eighty-third 
Congress,  $220  for  each  such  committee;  in  all,  $440.  68  stat.  736. 

Joint  Committee  on  Printing:  For  an  additional  amount  for  the5  1,50  2091  note 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  for  agency  contribution  for  Federal  69  stat.  4. 
Employees  Group  Life  Insurance,  as  authorized  by  Public  Law  598, 69  stat.  5. 
Eighty-third  Congress,  $115. 

Inquiries  and  investigations :  For  an  additional  amount  for  expenses 
of  inquiries  and  investigations,  $795,000. 

Stationery:  For  an  additional  amount  for  stationery,  $3,550,  and 
the  amount  available  for  stationery  for  committees  and  officers  of  the 
Senate  is  hereby  increased  to  $13,550. 
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House  of  Representatives 

For  payment  to  Florence  R.  Rogers,  widow  of  Dwight  L.  Rogers, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Florida,  $12,500. 

For  payment  to  Nora  Mack,  mother-in-law,  and  Isabel  Kanaga  and 
Florence  R.  King,  sisters,  of  Paul  W.  Shafer,  late  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Michigan,  $12,500. 

Architect  of  the  Capitol 

Terraces  of  Capitol  Building:  Not  to  exceed  $44,500  of  the  balance 
of  the  appropriation  for  “Terraces  of  Capitol  Building’  contained  in 
the  Legislative  Appropriation  Act,  1954,  unobligated  on  December  31, 
1954,  is  hereby  continued  available,  and  in  addition  to  the  purposes 
heretofore  authorized  shall  also  be  available  for  reconstruction  of  the 
House  and  Senate  walkways  adjacent  to  the  terraces. 

CHAPTER  II 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Commodity-  Credit  Corporation 

The  limitation  under  this  heading  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Farm  Credit  Administration  Appropriation  Act,  1955,  on  the 
amount  available  for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Corporation  is 
increased  from  “$18,000,000”  to  “$25,290,000”. 

CHAPTER  III 
INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  “Salaries  and  expenses”,  $160,000: 
Provided ,  That  said  appropriation  shall  remain  available  until  June 
30  1955 :  Provided  f  urther ,  That  this  paragraph  shall  be  effective  only 
upon  the  enactment  into  law  of  II.  R.  2010,  Eighty-fourth  Congress. 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

FEDERAL  HOUSING  ADMINISTRATION 

The  amount  made  available  under  this  head  in  title  II  of  the 
Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act,  1955,  as  amended  by  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1955,  for  administrative  expenses, 
is  increased  from  “$5,500,000”  to  “$5,625,000”,  and  the  limitation  on 
the  amount  available  for  the  expenses  of  travel  is  increased  from 
“$250,000”  to  “$267,600” :  Provided ,  That  the  limitation  under  said 
head  on  the  amounts  available  for  certain  nonadministrative  expenses 
of  said  Administration  is  increased  from  “$26,250,000”  to  not  to  exceed 
“$31,560,000” :  Provided  further ,  That  no  part  of  the  funds  contained 
herein  shall  be  available  for  transfer,  but  shall  be  available  for  use 
exclusively  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

For  an; additional  amount  for  “Administrative  expenses”,  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  31, 1954  (Public  Law  744), 
$130,000,  to  be  derived  from  the  War  Claims  Fund  created  by  section 
13a  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  (Public  Law  896,  approved  July  3, 
1948)  ;  and  this  amount  and  amounts  previously  made  available  from 
this  source  to  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  for  “Admin¬ 
istrative  expenses”  shall  remain  available  until  June  30,  1955 :  Pro¬ 
vided ,  That  the  limitation  under  this  head  in  the  Independent  Offices 
Appropriation  Act,  1955,  as  amended  by  the  Supplemental  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  1955,  on  the  amount  available  for  expenses  of  travel  of  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  (War  Claims  Commission)  is 
increased  from  “$8,000”  to  “$12,000”. 

CHAPTER  IV 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  in  this  Act,  or  of 
the  funds  available  for  expenditure  by  any  corporation  included  in  this 
Act,  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  salary  or  wages  of  any  person  who  engages 
in  a  strike  against  the  Government  of  the.  United  States  or  who  is  a 
member  of  an  organization  of  Government  employees  that  asserts  the 
right  to  strike  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  who 
advocates,  or  is  a  member  of  an  organization  that  advocates,  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  force  or  violence : 
Provided ,  That  for  the  purposes  hereof  an  affidavit  shall  be  considered 
prima  facie  evidence  that  the  person  making  the  affidavit  has  not 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  engaged  in  a  strike  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  is  not  a  member  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Government  employees  that  asserts  the  right  to  strike  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  that  such  person  does  not 
advocate,  and  is  not  a  member  of  an  organization  that  advocates,  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  force  or 
violence :  Provided  further ,  That  any  person  who  engages  in  a  strike 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  who  is  a  member  of 
an  organization  of  Government  employees  that  asserts  the  right  to 
strike  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  who  advocates, 
or  who  is  a  member  of  an  organization  that  advocates,  the  overthrow 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  force  or  violence  and 
accepts  employment  the  salary  or  wages  for  which  are  paid  from  any 
appropriation  or  fund  contained  in  this  or  any  other  Act  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  felony  and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both :  Provided 
further ,  That  the  above  penalty  clause  shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not 
in  substitution  for,  any  other  provisions  of  existing  law. 

Approved  January  Z5,  1955. 
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